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1. To consider, as regards rail\va 3 -s owned bj' Uie State, the relative advantages, 
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' (fl) Direct State management ; 

(6) j\Ianagement through a Companj'- domiciled in England and with a Board 
sitting in Loudon ; 

(c) Management through a Compan 3 ' domiciled in India and with a Board sitting 

in India ; 

(d) Management through a combination of {h) and (c) ; 

and advise as to the polie 3 ’- to be adopted as and when the existing contracts 
vrith the several Railwa 3 ' Companies can be determined. 

Ill considering the question of the East Indian Railwa 3 ', the Committee will take 
note of the decision to remove the management of that railwa 3 ’ to India, whicli was 
arrived at when the contract witli the present Compan}’ was e.xtcnded on tlie amended 
terms in 1919. 

2. To examine the functions, status and constitution of the Railwa 3 " Board, and 
the s 3 ’stem of control exercised b 3 r the Government of India over the Bailwa 3 ' 
Administration, and recommend such modifications, if an 3 ’, as .arc neccssaiy for the 
adequate disposal of the railwa 3 " business of Government. 

To consider arrangements for the financing of railwn 3 's in India, and in 
particular the feasibilit 3 ’ of the greater utilisation of private enterprise and capital 
111 the construction of new lines. 

4. To report whether the present S 3 -stem of control ly Government of rates and 
fares and the machineiy for deciding disputes between railwa 3 >’s and traders are 
satisfactoiy, and, if not, to advise what modifications are desirable. 

5. To make recommendations that ma 5 - seem germane to the enquiry. 
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INDIAN EAILWAY COMMITTEE, 1920-21, 


CHAPTER I. 


Introductory. 

The appointment of tlie luclian Railway Committee was announced by the Constitutioi 
Secretary of State in Parliament on the 1st November 1920. It comprises the following 
members : — ; 

Sir WiLLTAM M. Acwortii, Barrister-at-Law ; 

Member of tlie Royal Commission on Canadian Railways, 1916, and of other 
bodies of enquiry concerned Avith i-aihvays. (Clicurmaji.) 

Sir Henry P. Burt, K.C.I.E., C.B.E. : 

President of the Indian Railwaj’’ Board, 1914-15 ; Government Director of 
Indian Railway Companies, India Office, 1915-19 ; ChaiiTuan of the Bengal 
and North-Western, and Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway Companies. 

Sir R.\jendi!.v Nath Mooker.tee, K.C.I.E., of Calcutta. 

Sir Arthur R. Anderson, C.I.E.. C.B.E. : 

President of the Indian Rail^vay Board, 1919-20. 

S'lf OftouGE C. Godfrey: 

'ht, Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company. 

The Honouhadle SIr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri : 

^Member of- the Council of State. 

Mr. E. H. Hiley, C.B.E. : 

•Formerly of the Great Nortlibi’n and North-Eastern Railways, and late! 

General Manager of the New Zealand Government Railways. ' 

Sir Henry Ledgard, of Cawnpore : 

As representing European commercial interests in India. 

Mr. Purshotasidas Thakuruas, C.I.E., M.B.E., M.L.C., of Bombay; 

As representing Indian commercial interests. 

Mr, James Tuke : 

Director of Barclays Bank, Ltd., and of The British Linen Bank. 

2. The appointment of this Committee was the outcome of discussions originating Origin of 
in tlie question of the action to be taken in connection Avith the East Indian RaipAny, Committoo. 
a State-OAvned raihvay managed by the East Indian Railway Comiiany under a Avorking 
contract, terminable in December 1919, Avith the Secretar 3 ^ of State. In the course of 
these discussions a good deal of attention was devoted to the respective merits and 
defects of A^arious possible systems of management. As a temporary measure the 
East Indian Railway Companj’s contract Avas extended to the end of 1924, and it Avgs 
decided that the general questions arising out of the discussion of that case should be 
referred to a representative Committee for consideration. The folloAving are the terms 
•of reference accordingB" decided upon : — 

(1) To consider, as regni'ds railways owned by flie Sbito, tbe relative advantages, financial and Terms of 
administratiA’e, in the special circumstances of India, of the following methods of Rcfei-ence. 
management ; — 

(а) direct State management ; 

(б) management tlu’ough a Company domiciled in lOngland and with a Board sitting in 

London ; 

(c) management through a Companj' domiciled in India and Avith a Board sitting in India. 

(d) management through a combination of (h) and (c) ; 

and advise as to the policy to he ado])ted as and wlieu the existing contracts with the several 
railway companies can he determined. (In consideritig the question of tlie East Indian 
Railway, the Committee will take note of the decision to I'emove the management of that 
railway to India, which was arrived at when the contract with the ]ire.sent Compaii}’ was 
c.xtoiided on the amended terms in 1919.) 


‘odings 

m- 

D. 


n Tooxaiiiiiio (iic fnnolious, sfafns, nml of Du- Iluihynv I!u!ir.l, uiul Du- of 

control excifiscd bv Du- Oovt-i-nmt-iit of Iiulin ovt-r Du- niilwny luliimiislifiluui. niul to 
i-ccominciul Mich inodilit-ntion-;, if iniy, a*, an- lu-n-s-ui-y for Du- a(ii-<inal<- .ii-.|io-u! of Dio 
i-in'hvny business of tlu) Oovc-rnint-nt. . , ,, , , 

(3) To consider arningcmonts for Du- linanring of inilnajs in Imba. niul in )iai tirniiir flu- finsibibty 

of Die greater iiDlisiiDoii of private enti-i|irisi- nml (-apitnl in ttu- roustniriiun of m-iv liiu-s, 

(4) To rejiort wlu-tlu-r Du- present system of rmiti-ol b\ Covi-rnnient of nilt-s iiiut fnn-s ami tbe 

nittcliinery for (Icciiiing disputes* between inilnn^is and Inulei s mt- s.-ili^f.u-iury. niul, if nol, t-> 
advise nbat inodilientions are de«inibb'. 

(5) To make recommendations tlmt may seem p-rniane to the eiu|nity. 


O. J3y a letter dated the lUli November 1020 from the India tMlit-e tin: Committee 
were authorised to read the first line of tlie referem-i- its “To consider, more especitdiy 
as regards the railways owned by lltc Slate, . . . . ” ; tmd to nndet>tiind the 

phrase “ tile Covernment of India ” in its widest metining ami not in the teelmiotil 
sense of the Govcrnor-Ceneral in Council. 


4. It will be observed tliat of ibe Members of the Committee llin-e are Knglisb, 
with no previous kiiowlodgo of India, three represent life-long e.tiperienee on Imliun 
railways, three represent Indian opinion, wbib* the tenth Memlier is a repiv.-entative 
of the European commercial eommnnity in India. 


5. Five of the !Mcmljcr.s, inchidinglhoClinirman, were in England at ilio time the 
Committee was appointed, and they proeeeded tit once to take prelimimtry and 
informal evidence from ollicials of the India Cilice ami the London representatives of 
the Guaranteed Kailway Companies. Tlii.s evidence was printed and taken out to 
India for the information of the remaining Members of the Committee. It wa^- 
suhsequently accepted as part of the iirocectlingp of the Commitlcc. and now 
constitutes the first part of the evidence (Volume 11.). 

6. The Mcmhoio who were in England sidled from .Marseillt-.s on the 27tii 
November, and proceeded direct from llomhay to Ciileutt;i, where the first formal 
meeting of the Committee was held on the i7th Decomhor. The Committee was, 
however, short of one of its iMcmhors, for Mr. Headol, whohad been originally appointed 
as representative of the European commercial community, foniul himself nuidile 
to serve, and Mr. White, who was nominated to succeed liiin, wa.s taken .‘-erion.Cy 
ill the day before the Committee sat. It w.as not until the .‘Ird day of .lanuary tluil 
the vacancy was filled by the appointment of Sir Henry Ledgard. 


7. The CommlUoc sat in India for oO days and examined 1 12 witne.-'Se.*^. Of 
these, 48 were railw,aymcn and 19 Government ollicials. Of the nou-o(lic-ial witm-.-«--e.‘-, 
45 were Indians and 50 were Europeans. Most of the witnesses who were orally 
examined also submitted written statements. Numerous other statements were 
received from persons not called as witnesses. The volume of written matter thus 
jilaced at the Committee’s disposal was so great that it Inis proved necessary to 
exclude a portion of it from the printed records of evidence. 'I’lie excluded matter, 
however, was for the most part merely corroborative of evidence already fully 
recorded by the Committee, or otherwise of minor importance. It should he 
mentioned tliat before the Committee assembled in India the Government of India 
decided to publish a questionnaire with the object of drawing altentiou to some of 
the principal points arising from the terms of reference, and of obtaining for the 
Oommittee’s use considered e.xpressions of opinion on these from interested persons. 
An unforeseen result was that a largo percentage of the written statements received 
were confined exclusively to the iiarticular issues thus given prominence. Too inan,v 
of the writers also considered themselves hound to attempt lo answer all the question-^, 
although a note in the questiounaire iiointed out that this was unneecssary. 'To 
facilitate an understanding of the replies, a copy of tho questionnaire has been 
prefixed to each of the volumes of the evidence taken in India (Yolnmes HI. and IV.). 

8. The Coniinitteo left Calcutta on the 14tli Jamiary, and visited iladras, Homhay, 
Lucknow, Oawiipore, Lahore and Delhi. It was their intention to visit also NagpnV, 
tile seat of Government of the Central Provinces, and Karachi; hut lack of time 
compelled them to abandon this intention. IViincsses, however, from both those 
places appeared and were examined at Delhi. 


9. The Committee reassembled in London on the 4tli i\Iay, and received furtlier 
evidence from the London Companies, from ollicials of the India Office, and otheis, 
'before proceeding to consider tlic-ir Keport. 


10. I'lirougliont their proceedings the Committee received every assistance from 
the officials of the Government, both in England and in India, and of the railways. 
To these, as well as to tlie niunerons representatives of non-official bodies, and private 
persons who devoted mucli valuable time to the preparation of written statements and 
submission of evidence, their Ijest thanks are due. 


11. After the close of the sittings in Delhi, tbe Finance Department fonvarded to Interim 


tbe Committee the following communication ; — 

(Extract paras. 2 and 3 from a letter from tbe Bengal Chamber of Commerce to the Secretary 
to the Government of India, Finance Department, No. 636-1921, dated.the 11 th March 1921.) 

“ The Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce have observed, from the speech of 
the Honourable tlie Finance Member when introducing the budget, that no larger provision 
than Rs. 15 crores can be made in respect of the railway capital programme for the year 
1921-22. 


reference 
from Go- 
venjmeut. 


“(2) This severe cmtailment of capital expenditure on the Indian railway system has been 
received with deep regret by the Chamber. At the same time, the existing financial situation of 
the Government of India is not overlooked, and the very serious difficulties in the way of 
providing funds on a largo scale are fully understood. The Honourable Member mentioned the 
Railway Committee, and expressed the willingness of the Government to consider any recom- 
mendation that that body may submit with the object of raising additional railway ca|fital. In 
this connection I am to invite the urgent attention of the Government to the following 
suggestion which was made by the late President of this Chamber, Sir Alexander Murray, at 
the annual general meeting on the 25th February 1921 : — 

“ ‘ It will be next month,’ Sir Alexander Murray said, ‘ before this (the railway) 
Committee finish touring India, and after that they propose visiting England in order to 
hear further evidence. It will, therefore, be months yet before we can expect to receive 
the Committee’s report, far less see any action taken on it. I am no pessimist, but I feel 
justilied in warning the Government of India that this problem of railway transportation 
requires immediate attention, and I would respectfully suggest that they sliouhl call upon 
Sir William Acworth’s Committee for an ad inlernn report on which action should be taken 
at once. Everybody knows that the main question is one of funds. Money must bo found 
and spent on the railways, no matter whether we are to have direct State management, or 
management by boards sitting in London or in India. We can wait for the Committee’s 
views on this latter part of the reference to them, but with new industries springing up 
and new coal areas waiting to bo developed, it is absolutely necessary that the earliest 
possible steps alionld be taken to put the railways in a better position to deal with the 
traffic of the country.’ 

“ (3) The railway position is so grave, and the need for very large capital expenditure is so 
urgent, that the Chamber has no hesitation in strongly supporting Sir Alexander Murray’s 
suggestion. It may be that the Railway Committee is already in a position to make recom- 
mendations, and, even if these could not be brought into operation immediately, their 
consideration now would greatly expedite their adoption. And there is a precedent lor the 
course proposed by Sir Alexander Murray, inasmuch as the Indian Railway Committee of 1908 
presented an interim report some considerable time before the issue of its final report. The 
same procedure should, and the Chamber trusts will, be followed by the present Railway 
Committee.” 


12. The Committee at once met and nnanimonsly passed the following resolution : — 

“ The Railway Committee, while fully agreeing with the Bengal Chamber of Commerce as Committee’ 
to the urgent need of the provision of additional capital on a large scale, feel that the duty 
imposed upon them by the Secretary of State is to report, not upon a temporarj’ but upon a 
permanent financial policy. This they are not in a position lo do till they have completed their 
enquiry in London. Thej’, therefore, feel that it would be beyond their province to encroach 
upon the responsibility of the Finance Member and the Government of India for any emergency 
measures which may be required to deal with the present critical situation.” 

13. We have set out this commimication and om- replj’- to it in full at this early stage 
in our Report, not only because it is part of the record of our proceedings, but also 
because we think it desirable to emphasise the position we then assumed. Our duty, 
ns we understand it, is to report “ not upon a temporary but upon a permanent 
financial policy.” It has been urged upon us more than once, and not by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce only, that the question we have to deal with is mainly, some 
liave said whollj^ “ how is money to be raised ? ” In our view', the answ'er to 
this question involves our Avhole reference. That the system, not only financial, but 
administrative, as it at present exists has resulted i n gra^'e failure to raise the necessary' 
funds is not disputed. Any recommendation, therefore, which we inai' make as to 
raising money in future involves full consideration of the methods of the past and 
discussion of the reasons tvhy they failed to produce the desired result, and what 
changes are necessary to secure a different result in the future. That result we take 
to be not merely the raising of a certain number of million pounds to meet the present 
emergency, but the constitution of a system which wdll secure orderly and continuous 
progress in the development of the Indian railway system in the future as far as it 
•can at present be foreseen. 
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>utlirf of 
’iimiiiittce’s 


14. 'J'lie reference to the Committee may be summarised under five main heads ; — 

(A) Alanagement, whctlier directly by tlie Stale or by Companies in England or 

in India. 

(B) The constitution, status and functions of the Government organ of 

administrative control. 

(C) Finance and financial control. 

(D) The relations between the railways and their customers. 

(E) ]\[isccllaueons cognate questions. 

15. The lleport which wo now have the honour to present contains the unanimous 
answer of the Committee on the majoritj- of these subjects. 

10. On Question A (management) we are unable wholly to agree. We are 
unanimous in thinking that Indian railways .should be managed not from London 
but in India, and in recommending that the existing contracts with the English 
Guaranteed Coiujianies should be permitted to expire at their respective dates and 
should not be renewed. But on the question of the method of management in India 
the Committee are divided. Some of us consider that the undertakings should be 
transferred to the direct management of the State, while others consider that some at 
least of the undertakings should be entrusted to the management of Companies 
domiciled in India. 

17. On Question B (the constitution, status and functions of the Government 
organ of administrative control) the Committee are unanimous. 

IS. On Question C (finance and financial control) the Committee are unanimous,, 
except in so far as the answer to this question depends on the answer to Question A. 
We unaniinousl}’ recommend a complete revision of the present financial methods and 
the separation of the railway budget from the general budget of the State. We are 
also in general agreement as to the methods which should be adopted by the Govern- 
ment for raising new capital. Additional methods of raising capital are also- 
recommended Ijy those members who are in favour of the retention of private 
management through companies domiciled in India. 

19. On Questions D (the relations between the railways and their customers) and 
111 (miscellaneous cognate questions) the Committee are unanimous. 

20. We therefore think that the most convenient course will be to forsake the 
order of subjects in our reference, and to deal first with the matters on which 
the Committee are agreed, postponing to a later stage matters on which our 
recommendations diverge. 

2!. We accordingly submit our Report under the following heads : — 

Chapter II. — Present situation of the Indian railways. 

Chapter lU,- -Finance and financial control. 

Chapter IV. — The constitution, status and functions of the controlling 
authorit 3 *. 

Uhairter ^ . — The relations between the railway's and their customers. 

Chapter AT. — miscellaneous cognate questions. 

Chapter ATI. — management, whether directly by the State or by companies j 
and the methods of raising additional capital. 

Chijpter ATI!. — Summary of recommendations, and Conclusion. 
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CHAPTER 11. 


PiJKSENT Situation of the Indian ILviiAVAYri, 

22. According to the Administration Iteporton Railways there were in India, at 
the 3ist March 1920, 30,7-35 route miles of railway. Those may be divided into live 
classes : — 

(I) State lines rvorlced liy the State. 

(11) State lines .worked by (a) Guaranteed, and (6) Independent Companies. 

(III) Company lines worked by Companies. 

(IV) Lines belonging to Indian States. 

(V) Miscellaneous. 

23. Class I ( State lines worked by the State, 7,369 miles) and Class II (a) (State 
lines worked by Guaranteed Companies, 17,768 miles) between them comprise more 
than two-thirds in mileage of the total 36,735 miles of railway in the country, and 
very much more than two-thirds in importance. At a later stage we shall refer 
specifically to the case of the less important systems, but the Committee have devoted 
their attention chiefly to the case of the main raihvay system, and it is to this that 
the evidence taken b}’’ them principally relates. Except therefore so far as the 
contrary may be clearly indicated it should be understood that the recommendations 
made refer only to classes I and II (a). 

24. It has been mentioned that the present enquiry was the direct outcome of the 
consideration of the case of the East Indian Railwa}^ necessitated by the approaching 
termination — in December 1919 — of the contract ; but it is clear that in any case the 
time had arrived for a general examination of the whole Indian railway situation. 

25. For years past, even long before the war, public oihnion in India lias 00031311 % 
complained of the entire inadequacy of the Indian railway system to meet the needs of 
the country. It has been expressed not only in the newspapers but by Chambers of 
Commerce and in discussions in the Legislative Council at Delhi. The evidence 
given before us in all parts of the country and on behalf of all sections of tiie 
community was overwhelmingly strong as to the urgent need of drastic measures of 
reform and reconstruction of the entire railway machine. We do not think that any 
general statement would be suflicient to enable non-Indian readers adequately to 
appreciate what the real situation is. We therefore summarize extracts from the mass 
of evidence we have received, showing that tlie failui’e to meet the needs of tlie 
country is not temporary and not confined to certain places or to certain jieriods, but 
universal and permanent. 


EVIDENCE TAKEN AT CALCUTTA. 

Mr. iNNES, Secretary to Government op India, Department of Commerce. (Vol. V. 
paras. 38li7 and 3873.) 

There is a large demand for Indian coal for export, but in the absence of adequate transiiort 
facilities for meeting it India is missing an exceptional opportunjtj' of estaidisliing itself in tlie 
foreign markets whore its coal is in great demand. If adequate railwa}' facilities wore provided 
the production of coal could be increased. 

Mr. Church, Mining Engineer to Kailway Board. (Vol. III., paras. 3002 and 3903 ; and 
Vol. V., para. 3010.) 

There is a rapidly increasing demand for Indian coal, and output could keep pace with it, 
but is blocked by the limitations of the railway capacity. The railway difficulty in c.irryiug 
coal is due to a general incapacity to handle the trallic. 

Shortage of facilities is manifest at junctions where coal is taken over from the East Indian 
Railway and Bengal-Nagpur Railway, c.g., at Jubbulpore, where the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway fakes over trains and has to break them up. 

Mr. Legge, Coal Transportation Officer (Coal Controller). (Vol. III., paras. 3911 and 
3915). 

The supply of wagons for coal traffic has long been inadequate. It is necessarj- to retain 
for some time to come the post of Coal Controller, an official who, owing to the sliortagc of 
facilities, has to apportion the available wagons under a priority classification. 

Mr. Bell, Member of the Railway Board. (Vol. V., para. 3969.) 

The capital provided is not sutficient. All the funds likely to he provided by Government for 
the next few years might be easily absorbed in meeting a single demand (provision of adequate 
facilities for coal transport). 

A 3 


Clnssific.i- 
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Mk. Carr, Acting Agent, anb other hepreses 


tatives oe the J^engal-Nagpur Railway, 


(Yol. III., para.=i. 4051 and 4001.) 

Boilers and permanent waj' matcrialB, Avliich plionld liavc been replaced, are Iccpi in service, 
leading to nndne expense in frequent repairs. 

The growing trade of India and development of the iron and steel industry is hampered by 
lack of railway facilities and new lines ; 1,100 wagons a day would ultimately bo required to 
meet the total requirements of existing and new works at Jamshedpur and Kulti, as against 
the jiresent demand of about JoO. 


Mb. Hindley, Agent, East Indian Railway, (Yol. III., paras. 4138, 41C1, 41G2, 41G5, 41GG, 
4167, 4185, 4308, and 4323 ; and Yol. lY., pages 70 cl scq.) 

Overcrowding is the principal source of all dilliciiliies ami inconvenience to pas.scngers, . 
which the railways would gladly remedy but for inadeiiuacy of funds. To put on an extra 
passenger train, the goods service would have to bo reduced. 

Owing to budget restrictions, the Railway Board had to eliminate from the progi-amme 
some extremely urgent works, such as the doubling of the Grand Chord, and had definitely 
instructed the Agent that owing to tho shortage of funds new works must be restricted to 
those required for providing iucrca.sed trallic facilitic.s, <tc. 

It isim])ossibloto estimate the lo.ss to Ir.ule which would be brought about by the delay in 
providing e.ssential facilities and tho i>ersiBtent failure to keep the cajiacity of the lines uii to 
the demands for fmnsjiortation. Tlie position i.s ;ilr<’ad 3 ' so b.id that .at times the raihv.at' htis to 
restrict or even cntirelj’ to close down the acce|>tance of goods tndlic, Otilj' one half of the 
demand for wagons for merchandise can be met. For the ]),ist 2G 3 ’ear.s thoro has alw.aj's 
been an inability to provide transportation to the exiei.t demanded, and the ])OBition is getting 
worse day by day. 

At times when llio demands for coal reach their nuixinium the caj)!icitvaviiilablo for ordinary 
goods is considorablj’ less than is recpiired — large quiiidiiies of merchandise otl'ored for trans- 
portation have frequcntl}’ to be refused. Improved f.iciliiies are necossarj’, not only on tho East 
Indian Railway, but especiiilly on the adjoining lines ami junctions. 

In one ctiso tho Europeiin oil seetl market w;is lo.st de/inilel.v owing to Jack of railway 
tranB|)ort. 

That the railway would “muddle through ” in the current year as it hiid in the past was the 
onlj' hope,. 

Small stations in the vicinity of the larger centres are closed in order to obtain relief 
by forcing short lotid trallic to the road. 

Running of work and van gcods Iniins (sliilion to station ])iek up goods trains') is 
suspended when noce.ssary to limit the trallic to the present capacity of the sections. 

Bookings of merchandise (r.dlie in the upward ilireclion is re.«tricted even when stock is 
available in order to leave room for coal (r.illic. 


Mr. Oswald Martin, oe Messrs. Martin & Co., Caloutta. (Yol. ill., jiam. 4174.) 

The sum and subslance of the present ]iroblem is want of money. 

Mr. Goderey, oe Messrs. JIcLeod & Co., Calcutta. (Yol. III., p.ara. 4217.) 

Cases are known of couutrj' carts carrying, in addition to what, the railway carries, jute to 
Calcutta from distances of 70 or 50 miles. 


Mr. Pattinson, Chairman, Indian Mining A-ssociation. (Yol. III., panis. 4412, 4413 441G 
4421,4422, and 4423.) ’ ’ 

Owing to transport difficulties and delays, entirely duo to inadequate finance, the coal trade 
has sulfereJ for years. 

Tho transport difficulty has been constant from about 11'05, when the coal output reached 
8,000,000 tons in tho year. At the present time there are about 10,000,000 tons of exportable 
coal available at tho coalfields per annum, and allowing for the interim increase of iiansporf 
facilities, the coal trade is handicapped about to the same degree as in 1905, but, of course on a 
much larger scale. ’ 

Owing to want of tivmsport facilities coal raisings have frcquentlj- had to bo curtailed. 

Many instances of collieries being fully equipped, but unable to despatch coal for want of 
sidings and with no hope of getting these within tho ne.xt year or so. One siding had boon 
applied for in April 1915, but was not sanctioned until 1920. This siding, about 17 miles loim 
will serve a number of collieries ; construction will take about a year, but difficulty exists hr 
getting rails moved from Delhi ; meanwhile, Rs. 30,00,000 of tho coal company’s ca])ital is lying 
idle waiting completion of the siding. ^ ° 

Tho Rana Colliery is waiting to despatch coal ; a siding about a mile long was asked for in 
1914, but although sanctioned tho work has not yet been begun. 

The Chapui and fthalbalpur sidings, applied for in March 191 9, have not been sanctioned 
Coal is being carted across a river ford, but tho out])ut is restricted to a nominal fi<'ure for want 
of facilities. . ” 


Mr. Walsh, Secretary to the Government op Bengal, Public Works Departmpx-t 
(Yol. IIL, para. 4474.) uliartment. 

The Government of Bengal lays stress upon the deficiency of transport facilities Being 
affected by the carriage of coal and building materials, they found the construction of nublie 
works greatly hindered and only done at excessive cost. ' 
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Mr. Baxter, repbesextixg the Xarayangaxj Chamuer of Commerce. (VoI. III., para. 

4505.) 

There was recently an aente scarcity oC avagons for conveying coal for the use of jute-baling 
firms. 

Messrs. Marshall, Dods, Fairhur.st, Bury axd Martix. (Vol. III., pages (il to 68.) 

These gentlemen appeared as representatives of some of the principal linns engaged in the 
metallurgical industries of India. These are the industries established and under development 
in an area served by tins Beng.il-Nagpur Railway to the south-west of Calcutta ; they include , 
.the impoi'tant iron, steel and copjier works, together with nnmerous associated enterprises 
specialising in such products as reKned zinc and sulphuric acid, jute mill machinery, wire 
and pressed metal articles, concrete reinforcing material, enamelled hollow ware, electric 
cables, tinplate, &c. 

The outstanding importance of the interests represented and the magnitude of their probable 
development within the immediate future may be ganged from the following partieulai-s which 
were placed before the Committee ; — 


Name of Firm. 


Present Animal Freight 
Movement. 


Estimated Freight Movement 
in 11126. 


Tata Iron and Steel Comiian}’ (Jam- 

Tons. 

1,760,700 

Ton Miles. 
257,316,000 

Tons. 

4,137,700 

Ton Miles. 
651,665,000 

shedpur). 


Bengal Iron Company (Kulti) 

433, .500 

89,080,000 

887,000 

182,160,000 

Indian Iron and Steel Company 

— 

— 

2,278,000 j 

316,730,000 

(Bnrnpore). 


1 

Eastern Iron Company (Chandal) 

— 

— 

7,372,000 

I 987,200,000 

Cape Copper Company 

57,500 

5,780,000 

115,000 

I 11,560,000 

! 50,895,000 

Subsidiary companies - 

— 

1 

389,400 

Totals - - - 

2,251,700 

352,176,000 

15,179,100 

1 2,200,210,000 


The appi’oximate investments, labour and pay roll of the above-mentioned companies, 
their position in 1920, and their estimated position in 1926 were stated as follows 


— 


Investment. 

i 

Labour employed. ‘ 

Annual Pay Roll. 

Existing 

. 

Rs. 

10,00,00,000 

47,500 

Rs. 

2,00,00,000 

1926 (estimated) 

- 

44,40,00,000 

125,000 

6,00,00,000 


In support of the strikingly high estimate of future expansion Mr. Marshall explained that, 
of the 15 million tons estimated, 8 millions are practically assured by construction already being 
carried out with funds that have been provided, while finance has been arranged for a large 
part of the 7 millions balance. Even making an allowance for uncertainties it was held that 
the estimate might safely be relied upon to the extent at least of 11 or even 12 million tons. 

The evidence showed clearly that the existing railway facilities are entirely inadequate to 
cope with even the present traffic. There is a serious shortage both of wagons and locomotives 
for transport of coal and other raw materials as well as of the finished products ; and of 
facilities for moving the wagons which are available. During the good coal mining season the 
wagon supply is usually so inadequate that the full supply cannot be shipped to the works. 
It was mentioned in particular that the Tata Iron and Steel Company had probably lost from 
3 to 5 per cent, of production during the year 1920 because of the shortage of wagons and of 
congestion on the railway, a percentage which would be increased when new extensions are put 
into opertition. It was pointed out that if the consequent pecuniary loss were to amount only 
to 14 or 24 per cent, the sum involved would still be very large.’ 


’ In this connection may be read the following extract from the report of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, Ltd., for the year ending 31st March 1921 : — 

“ We are now, however, faced with the very serious position regarding the railway transport 
to which the attention of the Indian public has been drawn in the last few months by the 
evidence given before the Railway Committee. We have repeatedly pressed this upon the 
attention of the railways and Government, and although the Bengal-Nagpur Railway has made 
certain additions to its equipment and has done all it can to help in this direction, the additions 
are not adequate to handle the traffic which we shall require when the extensions are in full 
operation. The directors have considered, and are considering, the ell'ect of this restricted 
development upon the progress of the greater extensions, and will retard these if it appears 
likely that the railways will not be able to handle the raw materials and finished products, as it 
would be no advantage to the Steel Company to erect jilant that w'ould stand idle for want of 
railway facilities. But they are pressing, and wdll continue to press, that the development of the 
lines serving the works should coincide with our exp.insion, and w’e have recentlj' offered to 
arrange for a loan of four crores of rupees to the Bengal-Nagpur Railway in order to ensure 
this.” 

9164 
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Tlio M'itnossi B, Avlio liixl prcpiirciUhtiir ropoit in ronfiiiKsilidu with ilu- ik‘n",ilA'ut;i>iir U-iiiw.ty 
ollicialB, calciilatetl tliat to int'ct tlu! rf(|iiirctnoiits of (In' c.is(; i( would !)•• iicccBBiiry to doiiMt-- 
irack ]!!;} miles of tlin Bengal -Xagpur Haihvn}-, while lo the exi.-itiii'' roHim’-Hfo.-k of all the 
railways Bervinc the inihistries in question an mhlition iw nefe«s,irv of aliont Kl.Ot'X) four-wheeled 
vehicles (or half the nuinher if ho^'ie -wnetniH), and of iki'i enj'ines, to nieei the anticipated 
clevelopinentri of trallic during the next live yeais. Some To pi'r cent, of the increase in roHiiiL'- 
stock would liavc to he made on tlic llengal-Naepiir Uailwiiy sy.Mtem. 

The evidence was referred lo Sir Genr:^e Godfrey, as Attent of the IJeiig.d-Nugpur Railway, 
who furnlRlied the Commitleo in reply with parlicnlarH frenerally hearinitom Iheso concln.sintiK, 
and giving details of the liengal-Xagpur Railway ptogramine, whicli provides forcompleting the 
lino facilities in four years, and « xplaiued that the extra locomotives aitd wagons alre.idy Jinder 
siipjtly out of the c.vi.sting grants togeilier with (he niimhem iiicloded in the four-year programme 
pnieticallj’ equalise with the foregoing (.sliniale. 


At a late stage (if the rommittee’s (leliherations a comtnimieafion was received on tiie .«ain(> 
subject from Mes.srs. ilird A Go., in connection witli (lie imllie wliicli tliey estimated woidd liave 
to be iiamlled liy tlio llengal-Isagiuir Railway for llie pnrjioses of flie laiited Steel Corporation 
of Asia, Ijiniitod. wliicli is to lie undertaken tiy dial linn in conjunction with Messrs. Caininell, 
Laird A Co. Pet.iilsoC tlie e.stimated Inillic, in three stages of ilevelojniient, were given, woriting 
up to the following ligures : — 


Kstimated additional Rolling-stock required. 


Stage. 

ion .Mileage. 

I 

t 

Wng.ins. 

(4 wheel units.) 

J.ocomoiivc.". 

Ist - - - j 

70,838,000 ’ 

492 

! •' 

2iul - - - ' 

1 


I 4.113 

i 

^ 71 

3rd - 

1,112,132,0(10 

: 7,7‘j:) 

1 139 


i 1 


The Hengal-lsagpur Railway are in jio.ssussion of the«o ligures. and it is undei-stood that tiiey 
will ho able to died with the trallic of the lirst stace with iheir loiir-year iirogiainmc, luit an 
c.'-sentiai suliscqueiit requirement will be a new outlet for Ueng.d-Xiigpur Railway co.al tr.illic 
from the CO illields liy a new line (•(■(( Kanmpiira to a point on llieir main line near .Manharpiir, 
in the neighbourhood of which tlio tiow work.s arc likely to I o situaled. 

Mr. N0I.AX, ACTING Agent, Ass.\m-P,i;xgai, Raiiavay. (Vol. 111., para.s. l.'i.'ifi and loG'l.) 

The A ssam-Bengal Railway has boon starved. During the 2.') yi'ars it 1ms i’een open it has 
only been able to construct iU) miles of extensions from nioni'y jirovided iiy th‘> Government. 

The Capital .luly Forecast of i cquirements for l!>2l-22 was R,«. yit-lilllaU-hs : G1 ■.SO lakhs was 
provisionally sanctioned, but in December cut down to Rs. I.'i lahlis, wliich had lieen increa«ed to 
Rs. <!.') lakhs on pointing out that his home commitments already ainountcd to Rs. 2.S lakhs. 
Home indents and certain contnicts have Jiad to he cmcelled and Rs. J.'l-H) lakhs worth of 
material will lie in stock in default of an allotment of R.s. S-.’Cl lakhs for co.^t of erection in 
India. 


Mr. Peat, Ciiairma.v, Indian ,Iute Midi, Association. (Vol. III., pai-is. la'iti and J.V.tS.) 

Because of lack of railway facilities for ilie carriage of coal seven large jute mills, emploviiig 
40,000 workers, had completely stopped on (ho Mth January J1I21. 

There w.as also a delicioncy of wagons for liringing down (he jute. Freqnenllv no wagons 
at all were available at despatching points in the northoni jnte di.driets. 

Mr, Watson Smyth, Vice-President, BENtiAi, CiiAJiREu or CoMMEitOK. (Vol HI mra« lilO-’ 
4G03, 4G05, 4000, 4642 and 4013.) ^ ^ ‘ ’ 

For many years the iirperative necessity for a more lihoml allotment of funds had been 
urged. In BIOS representations were mado regarding the insullicieney of allotmonls and gnive 
complaints of inadequacy of facilities for tlio curriago of coal to Calcutta, and the scarciiv of 
Tolbng-stock since 13114. The general situation is now worse tlum in 1908, seven importanl into 
mills being actually closed and the position showing every sign of becoming worse. 

Lack of transport has led Government to prohibit the eximit of shipinent coal, cau.sino loss 
to the shippers, and the movement of genei.ai iiu'rchandiso is delayed and liamtiered, causing 
great liardship and reducing business oiienilions to a gamlile, r.y. : — 

One firm trading in linseed, with a good demand and jirices high for early shipment, 
found shipping available, but it was too risky to undertuko business because no reliance could' 
be placed upon getting the seed to the ))ort within a rcasiumblo time. The firm liad in one 
case some 700 tons of linseed held up at an up-coimtry station for over four montli.s. 
The movement of the linseed crop was so impeded that seed from the River Plate filleti 
the demand and India lost the opportunity of selling tlio seed. Stocks aceumulatecl between 
April and June were not commenced to bo despateheil before August, ami only G98 tons Avere 
cleared iu the following two inontlis. 

A manganese linn could without any dimcnlty dispose of double the quantity of 
manganese if the railways weie in a po.-ition to move (ho ore. They liavo 300,000 tons of ore 
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ill stock. To instance the congestion, at one station there are 70,000 tons, -which arc only being 
despatched at the rate of about ;-l,000 tons per mensem. This station is already two years in 
arrears with its despatches— at other stations there are large quantities also waiting to be 
railed, viz. ; — South Tirody, 70,000 tons ; lialagbat, G0,0l)0 tons ; Kamtek, 4.5,000 tons ; Tumsar 
Hoad. 20,000 tons; and various quantifies elsewhere. 

The import of salt into Calcutta is 500,000 tons annually, and owing to luck of wagons 
to convey the salt up country one firm alone has lakhs of rupees locked up. Owing to tiie 
difficulty of getting it away by rail there was not sufficient accommodation for the salt coming 
in. Itccently a ship with "],4(M) tons of salt had to take ic back again to Liverpool. Another 
steamer which brought G,000 tons, after over a month liad oulj' unloaded about lialf its cargo. 

Anotlier firm has a sugar refinery in Calcutta wliich bought several thousand tons of 
semi refined sug.ir in Cawnpore deliverable by a specific date, but GOO tons had not yet been 
delivered. The, market has now fallen and the firm has hid to refuse to accept delivery, 
with the result that the sellers must lose heavil 3 - because of the railway’s failure to perform 
it,s duties. 

A tar refining induslrj’, opened two and a half years ago, is un.able to work at its full 
capacity owing to the Inahilitj' of the railways to supply tank wagons. If it had been an 
independent company it would have failed by now. 

The foregoing are merelj’ typical instances of what is constantly happening. Not only do 
consumers suffer, but the uncertainty of adequate transport is pai-aJ.vsing trade. It is obvious 
that the whole railway machine is inadequate. What is necessary is an all-round enlargement 
of the carrying capacity of the railways 


EVIDENCE TAKEN AT MADR.VS. 

LTEur.-CoL. B.vRis'AUDrsTOK, Secretary to Govern’jiest op Madras, Railway Department. 
(Vol. III., paras. 46811, 4684, 46<);i and 4701.) 

Erode .Tunction is a particularly bad case ; facilities are inadequate and nothing can be done 
until a decision is given as to the arrangements to be made at Erode in connection with the 
question of the locution of the broad gauge South Indian Railway workshops, which has been 
under discussion for some 10 or 15 years without a decision being arrived at. Further, nothing 
can be done, pending the Railwa 3 '’s Board decision, Avith regard to the reconversion of the 
'rrichinopoly-Erode line to broad gauge ; this line urgently ne.'ds renewal as the rails are worn 
out and train speeds have been limited to 22 miles per hour. This work is now held up because 
of the locomotive workshop question, but the question of renewals is one which should have 
been faced many 3 'ears ago. 

The Government of Madras estimates an expenditure of some Es. 80 crores ns being 
required to bring railway communications in Southern India to a state of reasonable efficiency. 
During the 14 years prior to the creation of the Rai]wa 3 ' Board, 1,200 miles of new railway 
were built in the Ma Iras Presidency, but in the 14 years of the Raihva 3 ' Board’s existence only 
5’85 miles of now lines have been opened, of which 200 were in course of construction when the 
Board was formed, and 142 were constructed by district boards or ocher agencies, leaving afi 
annual average cf oniy about 14 miles to the credit of the Railwo 3 ' Board. 

Mr. Moir, late Director op Ciyil Supplies, Madras. (Vol. III., paras. 4733 and 4736.) 

'fhere had been a groat shortage of rolling-stock, and, he understood, of engine power on the 
railways, while there was an e.xceptional scarcity of food over a large part of the Presidency. 
Many complaints were received from license I exporters that they could not get their rice 
carried. 

Lieut.-Col. Magniac, Agent, Madras and Southern Mahratta R.a.ilway\ (Vol. III., 
paras. 4774-4777, 4781, 4800, 482G and 5125.) 

Frequently, for want of sufficient rolling-stock, traffic is delayed in transit. At present 
the Madras and Sonthoi'n Mahratta Railway is not refusing traffic because it has fallen off 
considerably of late. Locoinotiv'e coal, formerl 3 ' taken by sea, from Bezwada to the metre 
gauge line.s in the West, has to be carried over a light section of the line on which heav 3 " engines 
cannot run, thus causing congestion during the heavy traffic season. Colonel ilagniac had 
never known sufficient rolling-stock to be in e.xisteneo at times of pressure on the Eastern 
Bengal, thi North-Western, or the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railways, on all of which 
he had served. His experience was tint at certain times public demands could not be fully 
met, and from the beginning of March to the end of June it is impossible to comply in full with 
the demands of the merchants on the Madras and Sonthern Mahratta line. It therefore follows 
that a priorit 3 ' register for wagon supply is maintained as a matter of course on Indian railwa 3 - 6 . 

'Phe existing lines must be brought up to stindard before extensions can be 
contemplated. 'Phe strengthening of bridges is Ter 3 ' important, as heavy engines cannot run 
over many of the existing bridges. The Godavari bridge, for example, is not up to the present 
standard ; it was built some 22 years ago to take a c.ilcuhued train load of 34 1 tons, the present 
ti’ains being over 544 tons. 

For the years 1912-13 to 1918-19, Rs. 506-11 lakhs bad been asked for on capital account to 
bring open lines and equipment tip to a suitable standard, but only Rs. 269-45 lakhs had been 
allotted by Government ; in 1919-20 the r.iilway got its. 18 lakhs more than had been asked 
for ; in 1920-21 the deni-and was for Rs. 145 lakhs and the sanciioncd grant was Rs. 161 lakhs ; 
for the year 1921-22 the demand was for Rs. 161 and the preliminary sanction Rs. 67 lakhs 
only, necessitating the abandouing of all new projects during the coming year. 'Phis is not 
conducive t) economy and makes it impossible to make np e.xisting arrears of w-oiks. The 
Government had refused to allow the companies to raise additional c ipital as desired 113 - them, 
and had failed to supp! 3 - funds for expendit-are on rolling-stock and other improvements 

B 2 
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The Hon. Mk. Suipson, Chairman, ^nd two Members of the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce. (,Vo 1. III., paras. 4850 and 4856.) 

The Chamber of Commerce are of opinion that it is an absolute necessity for many years 
to come to improve the e.visiing facilities on and equipment of open lines, and that new 
construction should be held in abeyance for the present. 

The Cochin Chamber of Commerce (who had desired to be associated with the representation 
of the Madras Chamber) drew attention to the disalrilities at present existing through the break 
of gauge from the South Indian Railway to the narrow gauge of the Shoranur Cochin Railway 
and the serious shortage of rolling-stock on that line. 

Mr, Simpson stated that they had got along fairly well up to 1914, although at certain 
seasons difficulty had been experienced, but the daily recuri-ent maintenance had fallen 
behindhand, and the public are now suffering gi-eatl 5 - from the inadequate carrying capacity of 
the lines. Traffic is growing and must continue to grow. Railway stations are crowded with 
merchandise, lying frequently for daj's awaiting ti’ansport. It is a matter of urgent necessity to 
improve the carrying capacity. 

Representatives of the Southern India Skin and Hide Merchants’ ssociation. 
(Vol. III., paras. 4877, 4883 and 4889.) 

Better communications are needed between Madr-js and Pallavaram or Chingleput. 
There is an urgent demand for the railway to be doubled to enable it to cope with the heavy 
traffic on it. Merchants, as matters stand, are alwa 3 's afraid of being unable to fulfil their 
contracts owing to delays caused by the railway’s. 

Piece goods merchants complain that fliey are kept waiting for weeks together for wagons ; 
even when thej' get these, consignees cannot count on prompt delivery of goods. 

Mr. G. Buraiswa'my Ayyangar, Representative of the Madras Liberai. League. 
(Vol. III., para. 496.5.) 

There is no disputing the fact that there is great congestion on the railways, and that a 
large sum of money will have to be spent to bring these to a proper standard. 

Mr. Mitchell, Chairman of the Madras Port Trust. (A’^ol. III., paras. 4988, 4990 and 
4992, and page 123.) 

Mr. Diitchell emphasised the “utter inadequacy” of the supply of funds for railwaj’ 
purpos'S ; of this, he said, there could be no possible question. 

Nobody differed from the Port Trustees’ opinion that the carrying capacity of tbe railways 
is not adequate. At least at peiiods of pressure, the railways have hesn unable to cope with the 
whole of the traffic offering through the port. 

Improvements should be made by duplicating congested portions of the line and by 
providing more rolling-stock — there are cases in which the full use of the existing rolling-siook is 
prevented by inadequ.acy of the line currying capacity. The largest bogie wagons cannot be 
fully loaded because of the light standard of certain biidges. 


Mr. Mitchell furnislied statements comparing the numbers of wagons applied for bj' the 
harbour authorities with the numbers supplied by the railways during the six months ending 


September 1918. The totals are : — 
Broad Gauge Wagons — 

Applied for - 





- 18,4-24 

Supplied 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 3,016 

Metre Gauge Wagons — 

Applied for - 





- 9,846 

Sujiplied 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- ],6I7 


The figures show that, during the period, the average daily ratio of supply to demand was 
slightly over 16 per cent. That is to say that only one was furnished out of every six wagons 
applied for. It is of courae not to be understood that only one-sixth of the traffic offered was 
ever carried. 


Mr. K. Parthasarathy Iyengar, Railway Passengers’ Association, Madras. (Vol HI., 
para. 5009.) ^ ' 

Instances of overcrowding were given, showing : — 


Average number of travellers on a specific train per day 
Average accommodation provided 



(1) 

(2) 

(3'. 

- 

- 865 

842 

835 

- 

- 553 

297 

564 


Mr. Ross Logan, Acting Agent. South Indian Railway. (Vol. HI., paras 5070 5076 
5079, 5080, 5100 and 5110 ; and page 133.) ^ ’ ’ 

Overcrowding is serious on certain sections of the railway, and the line has access to Madras 
only by a single line which runs over a number of level crossings within the city boundaries. 
Mr. Logan had no doubt that the line ought to be doubled and the level crossings obviated' 
There is a deficiency of rolling stock as well as of engines. The railway facilities are inadequate ■ 
he could pomt to no important direction in which the facilities of the railway for dealin" with 
its increasing traffic are sufficient. ° 

There is a good deal of overcrowding on certain parts of the line, and in certain cases 
■ it IS necessary for passengers to alight and entrain otherwise than at platforms ; the railway had 
been suflermg from the shortage of coal. They have about 15 days’ stock of coal on hand but 
before the war used to have a two months’ stock. ’ 
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The Coleroon bridge was bnilt about 40 yeai-s ago. It is now proposed to rebuild it to the 
3908 standard. 

A detailed statement is submitted showing that, during the years 3910-11 ta 1920-21, 
Rs. 830.89 lakhs had been asked for on capital account by the South Indian Railway Company 
in the July Forecasts, and only Rs. 016,66 lakhs had been allotted. 

The witness stated the company had done all that it could reasonably do to induce Govern- 
ment to provide the necessarj' funds, and that the public have no serious grievances except such 
as are due to lack of facilities, and this is due entirely to the Railway Board’s failure to snpplj^ 
the necessary money. 


EVIDENCE TAKEN AT BOMBAY. 

Mr. Lloyd Joxes, Agent or His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Bombay 
Railway Company. (Vol. III., paras. 5155-5157 and 5165.) Eviaonce. 

The Nizam’s Railway is in a position to give 900 tons of traffic daily to the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway at Manmad, but has frequently been restricted to 200 tons. For this reason 
the Nizam’s Raihvaj' desired to find another outlet, but were prevented by the claim for 
protection of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway from making lines to take the traffic 
elsewhere. 

For some years past the cot* on seed traffic offering has been manj- thousand tons more than 
could be carried during the season, and there have been constant complaints from merchants that 
they cannot move their crops. Mr. Lloyd Jones could recall one occasion vvhen it had been 
necessary to burn cotton seed owing to the inability of the railways to carry it ; in many cases, 
the movement of the crops to the railway stations did not take place owing to the known inability 
of the railways to take them away. In 1919 the Nizam’s Railway was involved in heavy losses on 
.account of dau.ags to cotton bales which could not be moved until the beginning of August, and 
the losses to the merchants would probably be more than those of the railway. The railway had 
insufficient shed accommodation to stock the goods, which were left in the open. 

There were also restrictions at Wadi, on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, which had 
affected the castor seed traffic to Bombay. 

Mr. Macnaghtbn, Deputy Chairman op the Chamber op Commerce, Bombay. (Vol. III., 
para. 5206.) 

The I’ailways having access to Bombay have not provided adequate facilities in recent years. 

Delays in transport are considerably greater than they were eight or ten years ago. The Chamber 
of Commerce receives a very large number of complaints from its members. 

Khan Bahadur A. M. Dalal, President, District Board, Broach. (Vol. HI., para. 5253.) 

The industrial development of India is likely to be throttled for want of adequate railway 
facilities. 

Merchants e-vgerience the greatest difficulty through traffic to Bombay being frequently 
stopped for daj’s together. Trade suffers all round as the unreliability of railway communication 
interferes with merchants’ ability to make or fulfil contracts. 

It is a matter of common experience, happening almost every other year, that heavy losses 
are incurred through damage to cotton seed and cotton bales, which deteriorate owing to their 
having to be left in the open in the rains for Avant of raihvay transport. 

Carts sent to the railway station liaA'e frequently to take goods back because booldng is 
stopped. 

Mr, Rumboll, Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railavay. (Vol. III., para. 5278.) 

Thirty-one years ago the then railway authorities said that the railAvays ought to adopt 
the vacuum brake, and now 31 years later at least 20-30 per cent, of the stock is not fitted 
Avith it, and even where the stock is fitted the equipment is often not used, and the equipment 
therefore deteriorates owing, for instance, to the rubber fittings perishing. The consequence is 
tliat money has been wasted on machinery of Avhich full use is not made. 

JDewan Bahadur K. R. Godbole, (Vol. III., para. 5343.) 

Recently he had seen on one of the lines managed by the Great Indian Peninsula 
Raihvay Company a number of passengers Avho had had to wait one or even two days fora 
train ; they Avere compelled to remain on the platforms as there Avas no accommodation in the 
trains. 

Mr. Ramji Bharmal, of Me.ssrs. Bharmal, Shripal & Co., Bombay, representing the 
Grain Merchants’ Association, Bombay. (Vol. III., paras. 5488 and 5492.) 

Goods brought to the railway station lie there sometimes for months before receipts can be 
obtained, as the railwaj' companies do not issue receipts until wagons are aA’ailable. 

As I’egards an accident, mentioned in the written eAddence, in Avhich several deaths and 
cases of injur}’- Avere occasioned by passengers having to travel on the footboards of the train, 
owing to the carriages being overcrowded, the Avitness stated that this had happened about six 
months ago on a train from Thana to Bombay. It AA-as due to the fact that the raihvay Avas not 
using sufficient carriages on the suburban trains. 

• EVIDENCE TAKEN AT LUCKNOW. 

Mr. Haryey, Agent, Oudh and Rohilkhand ILiilay^ay. (Vol. III., paras. 5743, 5744, 5751, Dapknow 
5752 and 5930.) - Evidence. 

The carrying (xiiiacity of the Oudh and Rohilkhand and connected raihvays is inadequate 
owing to AA’ant of facilities for handling, sorting yards and the like ; as a result traffic cannot be 
handled efficiently. 
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]? 0 Pli-iciioi)s hail to bu iijiposcil on tho movement oC twdic nwinj: (o iho weaUiieRs of tin- 
road. 

The railway ih very short of coal— .'.locks being as low aa ai.v dayH Biiiiply on tlie wiiole 
lino and three in Lucknow. Last Chrislmas iliey had to canecl .Hometliing like ttO i-.-iH-on'ror 
trains, and now tlic ])osition is nmcli \voi>e. Tlie coal sniiply is deix'iident on junction 
facilities. 

Kecenfly Iho Ondh and Rohilkliand Railway had liad to clear, in connociion with m./n 
frallic, fome'r»0,000 pa.'-songora from Allahabad, who were left bchiinl beean.-'o the ordinary trains 
had not been able to carry'thein. Tliese inieht have been broiiglit by the East Indian, or tin- 
Hencal and North-Western Railway. 

At the jireseiit lime, if flie Ottdli tind Rohilkliand Railway were asked In take anothi-r two 
tniins fi'om -Moglial Serai to Sahaninpnr tlicse eould not lie hauled foi viint of locninotives. 
In no case oonUl more than two o.vtra trains be run, as tliey would be iilocl.'ed at laieknow and 
at otlier stations owing to (licie not Iieing snllicient aceominodalioii. 

Liia-T.-Con. AxmnisoN, Tn.tFrit; M.vx.voku, Oudii axd Roiiilkiiasi) Raiuvav. (VoI. III., 
paras, and .'>'.'111!.) 

Colonel Andersen said tiiat HI Indus conhl be run eacli way as a tnaxiinnin, tluit is, nearly 
double the preiient niiinlier. It wa.s done once in connectinn with through xo-hi tr.illic. wliic'h 
involved little marshalling worlr, but tlirew the whole line into confusion lor two or tlsre- days. 
At the most, two more twins could lie run each w.iy — the c.iiricity of the line vvas limited a.s 
tliey had not sudicient yards aiel ero'-sing pla'-es. 

As only jiart of the goods stock i.s titled with the vacuum brake, nipidit^’ of nioienient i.s 
impaired, since braked vi'Iiiole.s have to be pickeil out and jnit in front when iimking up trains. 

LlKUT.-Cor,. IZAT. AOIvST, lllt-VltAt, A.VI) NOKTII-WitsTKttX Ralt.WAV. (Vol. 11 1., p.ir.i. .'wdT ; 
iiiul Vol. IV.. page 

The extent to which fradic can be transbipjted at junctions, from the Reng.il ami North- 
Western Rail way to the adjoining State and coinp.iny worke 1 lines, is serionsly iimiie'l by tin* 
lack of capacity of tlie.ee. Even liefofc tlie war this eongesiion occurred td Ini.sy sea*.ons to snrh 
an o.xtent that tlie coiiipatiy liail had .strongly to repre-S'-nt to the .Secretary of Slide the dilliciillie.s 
experienced by the wilwiiy iinil the need for extensions. Restriction of tradic is tvpical of the 
post-war siluidion ; tlie llengal and Nortli-We-tern Railway would normally lie iibte to <iir<T 
adjoining lines— 

via Earl lliinki, I’tK) tons daily fnow limited to l.’i) tons), 
rid Ik'imiYS, '2.*i0 tons daily (nuiximnim now limited to .'’>0 tons), 
ei'd Mokanioli Oliat, L’.OOtl tons daily (now limited to littfi tonst. 
fin Allahabad City, I’JO lotts (l;ti}y (now iimiteil to HO taiin). 

Mr. Mum.mi;. .\.c.nsT, Romi,KU.VD ano Ku.mao.\- Raii.way. (Vol. HI., p.ira. :i7it:i ; ami p.ig. v 
2:i'l iind 210.) 

Tradic to iidjoining lines isre.strictcd in the same way its from the I’eng.dand N'ortii-Western 
Railwiiy. Uetiils were given showing restrictions of tradic r/.i Kashganj. varying fr.>;n an 
absolute refusal to accept any inerclramlis>e to the itrescriiition of dillVreiu limits ol (’luantity. from 
December I'.ll? to February IdSti, during which period aliout L.^iti;) tons d.'diy miglit ha%e lu-eii 
loaded in the absence of re.slrictioii. From 2].st Feliruary IKd to 2 ;i,|, yj,\y (tadic i-je 

Lucknow was rc.stricted by the Oudb and Rohilkliand Railway to ati tons daily, whereas double 
tho quantity was available for desiiateli 

Similarly tradic rfo Jloradabad was ve.stricted at various luriods to from one-eigliHi to two- 
thirds of the available goods. 

If the railway presses foreign lines for the return of its .stock, rc.strictiuns are iimticdialely 
libced on the receipt of tradic by those lines from tiie Robilkund and Kuniaon Railway, He 
ilid not lliink tliis unreasonaldo from the point of view of the railways concenuul ; it meant 
that they liad to return stock' in a linrry, which would lead to mieconoimcsd working. ' 

Messrs. Verrieues and Bilrson, Rei>ri;sestativi;s or Tin; Rovi;r.nmi;nt or thi; UviTro 
PROVIXC'ES. (Vol. III., paras. .'ii)12, .n'.lLo and .'>1)20.) 

Comiilaints are general about tlie hloclw in tradic. The main didicnlty e.vperienceil is that 
of the blocking of tradic at the jiinctioiis bclwcen the metre and broad gauge lines. 

The policy of the Railway Hoard iippc.ired to bo that main line eomniunieatioes slmiild be 
broad gauge, although tho companies were prepared to make metre gauge connections. 


EVIDENCE TAKEN AT CAWNI’ORIL 

Sir Thomas Smith, Presihext, Uiter Ixiha tHiAMuKR or Commerce. (Vol. 111., jiaras. riNlil-.').) 
In 11)20 tho aveiagc time taken in transport of goods between Calcutt t and Cawnpore was 
M-lfi days, and between Bombay and Cawnporo about 21 days. It was oliserved tluit tlmu'di 
in each specific case of delay some special reii.son might be aiid'iiceil, the fact wa.s that little tradic 
got through without encountering tome special ilidicully. 


Mr. Shakesi’ear, Member or the Upbeu Ixma Chamj!i:r of Commerce tVol in 
paras. nSllS and 0830.) ' \ ■ 


Mr. Shakespear observed. that it was a common practice for railwavs lo shut down aecent- 
anco of goods, perliaps for 10 daj s togetlier, without oven giving notice to ilio trade ^ 

He Jiad known of caies of tlionsands of tons of tobacco Iving exposed to the Watlier 'ind 
being damaged owing to the inability of the railways to tian.siiort it. The sn-ir inditm-v IimL 
been much hampered by restrictions on bookings. “ ‘ jxe** 
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EVIDENCE TAKEN AT LAHORE. 

JlR. 0. A. H. TowxsENn, Director of Agricoetore, Punjab. (Vol. III., paras .5955, 5957 
5961-1, 5966 and 5967.) 

ThiuLclass passengers are undoubtedly overcrowded. It is specially noticeable in tbe 
more populous districts of the Punjab ; so much so, that practically free fights take place between 
would-be passengers and those already travelling who do not desire others to get into the 
carriages. He observed that the railway staff maintain an air of majestic aloofness. 

Something should be done to ensure greater consideration of the views of the Local Govern- 
ment. A case within his experience occurred some four years ago, when it was a matter of urgent 
necessity that cotton seed sliould be moved in time to permit of sowing. The matter was so 
urgent that the Punjab Government Financial Secretary interviewed the North -‘Western Railway 
Trallic Manager and Agent, but was told, although they were very sympathetic, they could do 
nothing, being bound by orders received from the Traffic Controller in the Railway Board’s 
offices. The matter was so serious that the Jnent.-Governor wrote to Delhi, with the result that 
after a member of tbe Railway Board had visited Lahore it was ultimately set right. 

■Referring to instances of delays in the carriage of traffic offering, this had happened at all 
stations in the canal colonies and was especially noticeable in the winter and spring of 1918, 
during which period hundreds of bales of cotton la}' about waiting for wagons. 

In the ease of fhe attempt to introduce Pnnjab-Ainerican cotton— a new variety of cotton 
which the Agricultural Department had Iwen pushing during the past eight years — the 
management of the Empress Jlills at Nagpur bought a fairly sub'stantial quantity of this cotton 
in December 1917. In the following winter the witness happened to visit Nagpur and went over 
the mills. He asked the manager how he like'l the Piinjab-American cotton. His reply was, 
■“ We like it all right, but we are not going to buy any more ” He gave as his reason the fact 
fhat the cotton bought in December 1917 had not reached Nagpur until July 1918, and they 
could not afford to have their money locked up in that manner. These mills had purchased no 
more Pnnjab-American cotton. 

During the long period of delay fhe coveiings of the bales had been torn off and it had been 
found difficult to identify the consignments. The cotton is going at present largely to Japan and 
is shipped from Karachi and Bombaj'. E.xperience was that it was easier to carry the goods to 
Karachi than to Nagpur. 

Some 20,000 acres of land were under Punjab-Ainerican cotton last autumn where 
practically none had been grown before. In this case, the proprietors of cotton ginning 
factories some 100 mites away by rail purchased a large quantity of the cotton, one of them 
having bought about 40 wagon loads. When Mr. Townsend visited the locality about a fortnight 
iigo the cotton was still lying in the goods stitions and the merchant asked for liis assistance in 
secnring its transport, complaining that his money was locked up and, while the cotton lay at the 
stations, his ginning factories were unemployed. This merchant hud refused to buy more cotton 
during the recent sales. The North- We.-tern Railway 'J’raffic Manager was written to but was 
unable to help owing to lack of coal, which in turn was ascribed to the shortage of railway 
transport facilities from the colliery. 

Mr. Townsend said fhat the proprietor of a glass and flour mill factory at Ambala had told 
him that for want of coal he has occasionally to shut down his factory for two or three days. 

Mr. Townsend mentioned that serious damage is caused to goods, lying unprotected from 
the weather, by rain, owing to the lack of adequate covered accommodation at the railway 
stations, esjjecially on the Lahore-Karachi main line. Annually in the winter rains torku 
a delicate grain, gets damaged by lying in the open yards. 

In 1907 the heavy rains in May and June caught the congested accumulation of wheat on 
the colony stations and these were again rained upon in July and August. When it was 
finally moved, owing to the stench becoming intolerable, many firms found that they had lost all 
the bottom bags and sometimes two rows of bags. A special st.iff had to be employed to clear the 
stations of the rotten wheat, which was caked into the mud of the open goods yards and probably 
a cholera epidemic was only narrowly avoided. 

Mr. Townsend said that he attached most importance at the present time to the lack of 
proper storage accommodation on the line serving ibe Montgomery colony, where the railway 
facilities are not keeping pace with its development, with the consequence that goods are 
damaged. The North-Western Railway Agent was anxious to help, but was hampered from 
want of funds. 

Mr. Townsend said that the present time traffic can only be got through by special appeals 
and applications, instead of being accepted, as it should be, as a matter of course when offered. 

Mr. Watts, Manager, Biiupe.vdra Flour Mills, Bhatixda. (Vol. III., paras. 5979 and 5986.) 

During the past four years, through the inability of the North-Western Railway to handle 
their goods, the Bhupendra Flour Mills had on an average lost six working days in a month. 
This was largely due to the practice of the railway taking possession of coal sent to the mills 
with the consequence that the mills frequently ran short of it. The mills had recently been 
burned down, but just before that happened they w'ere so short that they would have had to 
shut down altogether. The position was generally so bad that he asks for compensation 
to be made by actual rt'idacement of the coal and not by jiaying a sum of money. 

Mr. Watts said that on the North-Western Railway booking is at present closed for certain 
goods, including the classes of goods ho turns out in his mills. 

Bbatinda is capable of handling only one-third of the local traffic that offers there. From 
Bhatinda his mills could only send two-thirds of what they are capable of producing. The mills 
had at no lime handled more than 65,000 maunds though they could deal with 100,000, and this 
fact gave them no encouragement to increase their capacilj'. 

They made 6es« (a special wheat Hour), and though iwices for this are high in Bombay, could 
not take advantage of them as the railway could not carry the maximum quantity they could 
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m-oduce. Without furtlier extension llie mills could double the output— if there were greater 
railway i'aeilities more could bo manufactured and thus the price to the poorer Hindu population 
would be reduced. 

LiLA Mumc Raj BnAnnA, Punvah Co-operative Bask. (Vol. HI., pai-aa. GOOOand GOOl.) 

Overcrowding is serious in all classes on the railway, excepting the lirst class, lie had 
travelled, in one case, in a second-class compartment whicli was so crowded that lie wanted to 
leave it to change his ticket and get into the fimt clas.s, but had been unable to get out owing to 
the crush in rhe carriage. 

Goods wagons are used for passengerB on many bninclies, quite apart from special conditions 
of pressure due to i)ilgrimage trallic. 

Seth Prabhu Dayae, Mielowker of Muetax. (Vol. III., paras. GOlO-13, and G022.) 

The position is very serious as iiislaneed by the fact that for the past month not a single 
wagon load has been carried from any station in the Multan district and two or three other 
districts. His factory at Gojra has had to close down on account of shortage of coal. 

A fortnight hence the cotton sowing season will commence, and at pretsent the seed is lying 
at stations waiting to go to its destination ; sometimes bags of seed rot while waiting for 
transport and become completely useless. 

Mr. Scott, the Director of Industries, hail recently induced the Agent of the \orth- Western 
Railway to suiiply 20t) wagons daily to fake pressed cotton to Karachi. The North-Western 
Railway would take it only to Karachi and not allow transport oif its own line. It goes 
ultimately from Karachi to Bombay by sea. As merchants make forward contracts they Jose 
heavily owing to their inability to deliver to time. 

The position is that, whether it is a matl?r of transporting seed to growers, cotton to presses, 
coal to the factories or pressed cotton to the consumers, blocks constantly occur everywhere on 
the railways. 

As an example of the ill-dl'ects of the uncertainty with regard to wagon supply the witness's- 
factory at Gojra, which is now working, will be closed next week for want of trucks for coal or 
wood fuel, as loading in several districts on the North-Western Railway is stopped — cotton 
worth lakhs of rupees is lying in the factor^' compound. 

Mr. Boalth. Traffic Manager, North-Western Raieway. (Vol. III., pam. G014.) 

For the last month there has been an absolute stoppage in the matter of carriage of goods, 
and from the 20tli January onwards the orders were to stop all booking, the coal situation being 
critical. 

Mr. Scott, Director of Industries, Punjab. (Vol. III., paras. G0i7, GOlO and GOJO.) 

The witness cited the following merely as examples : — 

On the main line in the Lahore district speed a\a8 reduced to 2.') miles an hour duo to- 
bad sleepers. 

Owing to bad track speed was restricted to u miles an hour for down trains entering 
“ A ” platfcrm from Lahore and Kasur side at Amritsar. 

Ill Saharanpur district the speed of tiaiiis was restricted to 10 miles an lioiir because of a 
defect in the masonry of a bridge. 

Ill Lyallpur district the speed t-f all trains was restricted to 20 miles an liour, tiud the- 
running of heavy class engines on the section stopped. 

With regard to traffic restrictions the public are at tho mercy of the railway stall, as it is 
impossible for them to familiarise themselves with all the details. 

It is quite reasonable to give preference to the movement of foodstulTs ; it is not necessarily 
reasonable to restrict tnillic in materials, upon which a man may be dependent for his livelihood 
and without wdiicli he cannot purchase the foodstuffs for his use, e.ff.. if undue restrictions were 
imposed on the carriage of cotton, factories would close down, resuliingin a large force of labour 
being thrown out of work and deprived of the means wherewith to buy their food. 

Mr. Banfieed, Punjab Trades Association. (Vol. III., para. G071.) 

Referring to parcels sent by passenger train, be did not think that more than 10 per cent, of 
the traffic from Howrah gets through to Lahore (117G miles) in the 2+ days whicli might 
reasonably be allow-ed for its transport by ordinary passenger trains. Normally it takes from 
three to eight days. In many cases it takes much longer. 

It had taken 31 days for 193 cases of w’hisky to be transported from Karachi to Lahore 
abouc March 1920. • ’’ 

Mr. Hadow. Agent, and other Representatives of the North-Western Railway 
(Vol. III., paras. 6131, 6180 and 6189.) 

Wagon shortage is due not to shortage of rolling-stock, but to the lack of facilities for 
moving it. The North-Western Railway is badly off in the matter of station facilities ; if he 
had money he w’onld use it to improve these. 

The railway representatives were invited to discuss the following note, which had been, 
given by the Director of Agriculture to the Committee : — 

“On 27tli February 19211 saw 40 camels taking nuginned cotton from Cbichawatui 
to Montgomery, 23 miles, moving parallel with the railway to the Japan Companv’s ginnin" 
factory at Montgomery. ‘ 

“This was done as cotton could not be booked by rail. 

“ They were being paid 7 annas per maund for this. It would be interesting to see 
how this comiwres witli railway freight for that distance. If in excess, it is waste which 
somebody must pay for — the railway there is working nothing like up to its niaxiinuni 
capacity.” 
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Mr. Boalthsaid that the rail freight would have been about two aiiharf a inaund, and admitted 
that unginned cotton had been refused owing to the difficulty of moving this kind of traffic on 
account of shortage of coal. Mr. Hadow mentioned the railway is so deficient of facilities that 
it could not move everything it would wish to carry. 

There had been great delay in doubling the line between Rohri and Kotri, a length of about 
200 miles. The work was begun in 1913 and had been completed only a few months ago. 
Equally serious delays had occurred in the strengthening of bridges, due to difficulty of 
obtaining material. 

Lala Kashi Ram, Sutlej Flour Mills, Ferozepore. (Yol. III., paras. G146 and 6149.) 

The witness laid stress upon the overcrowding of passengers in the third-class carriages and 
in women’s compartments. 

His firm had suffered heavily from stoppage of bookings, sometimes for months together. 
It would not help him to tell the purchaser of bis goods that the railway to which he consigned 
them refused to carry them. He is bound to pay compensation, and j'et has no claim against 
the railway. 


EVIDENCE TAKEN AT DELHI. 

Mr. Collins, Director of Indu.stries, Bihar and Orissa. (Yol. III., paras. G8G1, GSGo and 
6378.) 

The country in general, and Bihar and Orissa in particular, is suffering for lack of railways 
and railway development. 

As a result of the lack of coal which has been brought about by the present unsatisfactory 
railwa}' transport conditions, oil seed crushing mills in Bihar and Orissa are in difficulties. 
Some of them use wood and some even had to close down altogether. He had received a letter 
from the management of a mill at Katihar complaining that they had been unable to get coal for 
three weeks and had to stoiJ work. He furnished the Committee with C 02 iy of a letter, said to 
be typical of several others received, from which the following is an extract : — “ ... in 

' “ Bhagalpur last rains, I found that of four or five oil mills there, one was closed down and three 

“ others were onlj’ being kept going by the use of wood as fuel.” 

He had lately heard that a copper smelting works and refinery at Rakha near Jamshedpur 
had closed down for about a fortnight for the same reason. 

No single concern is getting all the coal it would like, many do not get the minimum they 
require, while all live in a constant state of apprehension of failure of supplies. Mr. Collins 
said that coal supply had always been bad, and though the situation varies from time to time 
it is only a question of the relative degree of badness. 

If coal companies could be sure of wagon supply they would put in labour-saving devices 
such as electric cutters and increase the output. 

The Hon. Sir Maneckjbe Dadarhoy, Member of the Council of State. (Yol. III., 
. paras. G496, 6497 and 6499.) 

Delays up to six weeks or two months are not uncommon. 

At the'present moment large quantities of manganese are awaiting shipment because they 
cannot be moved to Bombay, the position being that there is plenty of manganese available, 
lilenty of shipping at the port, and a good market in the United Kingdom; but the business is 
hampered by the imiiossibility of getting v/agons to convey the material from the Central 
Provinces to the iiort. 40 per cent, more manganese might be despatched but for the shortage 
of railway facilities. 

Representatives of the Municipality of Karachi. (Yol. III., para. 6.o92.) 

The inadequacy of funds for railway purposes in the ])ast has been so obvious that the 
answer to the enquiry on this point in the questionnaire was a foregone conclusion. Funds have 
been inadequate all round. No railway extensions should be undertaken until open lines have 
been put in ordei’. 


EVIDENCE TAKEN IN LONDON. 

Sir John Hewett, late Lieutenant-Governor op the United Provinces. (Yol. IL. 
paras. 8423 and 8441 ; sec also note on page 26G.) 

Sir John Hewett jdaced at the disposal of the Committee cojiy of a letter, dated the 13th July 
1912, from the Government of the United Provinces to the Government of India, from which the 
following extracts are quoted : — 

“ I am directed to address you regarding the congested state of traffic on railways which has caused, 
and is continuing to cause, immense loss to the agricultural and trading communities in this province 
and has also seriously affected the administration of forests. 

o * » » e 

r'bL!Uj“2. From enquiries which have been made it appears that the block first became noticeable in 
December 1911, when all goods traffic passing from the Bengal and North-Western Railway via 
Anwarganj (Cawnpore) to the Bombay, B.iroda and Central India Railway was stopped for four days. 
In January 1912 also bookings by this route wei’e much restricted, while the transfer of goods 
from the Bengal and North-Western Railway at Bara Banki for broad gauge lines was still more 
hampered. Owing to the accumulation of metre gauge wagons at that station, the contents of which 
could not be taken over, the Bengal and North-Western Railway was compelled to suspend all 
bookings on its line for Bara Banki from llth January to 23rd January, and again from 1st February 
to 14th February, and 18th February to 7th March. 

» » » t » 
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“ 3. From the statement made by the President, Railway Roard, in tlie Legislative Council of the 
Governor General on Sth March 1912, it would appear that tlie causes of tho block are the want of 
fachitiesai ports, the incapacity of various lines leading to the ports, and the coincidence of a large 
export trade, a congestion in coal traffic and a special press of traffic in connection with the supply 
of grain and fodder to the tract in Western India affected by famine. 

' ^ 'if it » * 

“ On 1st March the quantity of grain lying at i-ailway stations on the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway in a single district (Gonda) amounted to 132,922 inaunds, while 87,."iSl3 maunds were 
awaiting despatch in bazan close by. In the middle of April the Deputy Commissioner of Kheri 
saw hundreds of bags of maize which had been lying on a station platform exposevl to tlie weather since 
December and January. The bags had rotted and could not be lifted. The maize was musty, badly 
attacked by weevils and probably unfit for human food. In March last the Lieutenant-Governor 
himself saw considerable accumulations of jagri at the goods station of the Rohilkund and Kumaon 
Railway Company at Bareilly which had been lying there for a long time intended for despatch to 
Rajputana by the Jodhpur-Bikaner line, but detained at Bareilly bec.uiso it could not be booked 
beyond Kashganj. This jagri had nearly all been spoilt and become unfit for consumption. There 
was at one time some danger of a failure in the supply of coal for the large municipal Avaterworks, 
only averted by a direct appeal to the railway authorities, Avho Avere able to spare sufficient to keep the 
engines going. The collection of metal for road repairs lias been much delayed, and the trade in 
timber and bamboos has been seriously hampered. 

• » 9 9 « 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor has made an enquiry as to the amount of produce aAvaiting despatch at 
railway stations on l.’ith June and lying in bazars close to stations. The results of this are shown in 
the two statements, copies of Avhich are attached, shoAving the amount of produce by civil divisions 
and by railways. They shoAv that the Aveight of grain alone at stations on that date Avas 3,800,000 
maunds or nearly 140,000 tons. In bazars the amount exceeded 51 million maunds or 200,000 tons. 
According to the latest information receiA-ed there has been some improvement, but this is mainly 
due to the fact that owing to the Aveakness of the monsoon there has been a tendency to hold up the 
iieAv crop. This Avill no doubt be conntei-acted by the noAvs in the telegram issued by the Meteoro- 
logical Department on 11th July that monsoon conditions haA'e now extended OA'er practically the 
Avhole country. And that congestion still exists is shoAvn by a report from tlie Commissioner, Jhansi, 
dated 8th July, Avhich states that at Kalpi in the Jalaun district 173,.}00 bags, each containing tAvo 
maunds of grain, were actually counted, chietly in the bazar. 

“ 5. His Honour Avishes to lay stress on the fact that in spite of the special circumstances referred 
to in para. 3 the iraffic offering in the present year is a fair guide to Avhat may be expected in the 
future'. 

9 • e * o 

“ The province has iioav (1912) recoA’ered from the effects of the three bad seasons 1905-G to 
1907-8. Fresh markets have been opened, and there is a greater demand for the export of certain 
kinds of produce. The cultivation in tho submontane tracts is extending, especially in the largo 
areas lying betAA’een our boundaries and the Nepal hills. The Lieutenant-Governor anticipates that, 
given good seasons, the demands on the railAA-ays are not likely to be less in future years than in the 
present one. 

9 9 9 9 9 

“ I am to draw special attention to the statistics of giir (imav sng.ir). Nearly -15,001) maunds of this 
article Avere lying at stations on loth June, Avhile 188,000 ^inore (including sugar) Avere AA’aiting in 
bazars. The problem of improving the condition of the sugar industry is engaging the earnest 
attention of the Government of India and of Local GoA’crnments. In the Gorakhpur district the 
difficulties of disposing of the produce Avas so givatthat cane AA’as actually grazed by cattle this year to 
avoid the expense of cutting and manufacturing. Tho Licutenant-GoA’ernor has under consideration 
projects to assist the foundation of a modern factory in that district, and to establish there a farm for 
the firopagation and distribution of improved canes. But such projects Avill fail at the outset if 
railways are unable to provide the necessary facilities for export to Western India, Avhich is the chief 
market.” 


Bs 20. The meaning, in daily experience, of such defects as these, extending over a 
series of year.s, tvill be more fully appreciated from a perusal of the statement given 
in Appendix No. 1 of the traffic restrictions in force on the principal railways on the 
1st April 1921 . There were scores of embargoes all over the country, affecting all 
classes of traffic, and many of them of long standing. The Committee, of course, 
recognise that some of the restrictions enumerated exist for reasons other t^n the 
inadequacy of railway equipment, but the greater number, and the most important, of 
them are unquestionably due to the absence or inadequacy of facilities and rolling- 
stock — tlie result of insufficiency of funds. We quote, the following e.xamples as being 
specially noteworthy ; — 

Burma Riiilwayp. — There is a general shortage of stock and consequent difficult}' in meeting 
demands for wagons. 

East Indian Railway — The aecepiance of. all' goods traffic Avas suspended from the 24th March 
1921 to stations on the Bengal and North-Western Railway via Mokameli Ghat, and from 
the 29tli March 1911 to the Oudli and Rohilkhand RailAvay via Moghal Serai. 

Bengal-Nagpur Railway.— Capacity is inadequ.ite in general, both as regards rolling-stock and 
other facilities. 
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Sontli Indian Railway. — There are 11 specific lestriclions in traffic, tid the princii'al junctions, 
aflectin" both local and through traffic. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway. — Inw'ards traffic from the East Indian ; Bengal-Nagpnr ; Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India ; Madras and Southern Mahratta ; Nizam’s Gnai-anteed State ; and 
other railwa 3 ’S is restricied at 1.1 junctions to fiom GOO to 30 wagons daily. Local traffic is 
also severely restricted. 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Raihvaj’. — ^Numerous restrictions are specificaJij' ascribed to 
sneh causes as want of transhipment facilities ; insufficient locomotive pow er ; and paucity 
of wagons. 

Jodhpur Bikaner Railway. — Traffic n'd Kuchaman Road is limited to one-half of what could be 
accepted were it not for the coal shoifage. 

North-lVestern Bailway. — To accommodate the passenger traffic offering it wotild be necessary to 
rnn four additional mail trains and .'i.o additional passenger trains on vaiious sections, 'i he 
existing restrictions are due chiefly to a shortage of coaching stock. 

27. Ifc will be remarked tbuit the evidence summarised in this chapter relates to 
the railways of the north equally witli those of the south, of the east as of the west ; 
that the tale of inability to cope with the traffic relates alike to lines managed through 
companies and those directly administered by the State ; and that many of the 
complaints made date from long before 'the war j)eriod, though they have naturally 
been intensified by the abnormal conditions of recent years.^ Congestion at some 
time or at some place is a commonplace of i-ailwaj'- management in every part of the 
globe. J3nt in India for years past it has recurred each season ; it has now become 
normal and will become permanent unless bold measures are taken to deal witli the 
situation. 

* It is fair to say that during tlie uar tlio congestion has been heightened b^' the ti-ansfer of coal 
traffic fiom water cari'iago to the railways. In tlie pre-war j'ear 1913-14 the freiglit ton mileage of goods 
traffic was apjiroxitnately 15,623 millions. In 191^19 the figure had risen to 22,140 millions, repre- 
senting an inci ease of 42 percent. For coal alone the ton mileage increased during the same period 
from 5,203 millions to 9,987 millions or b}- 92 per cent., and the cairiage of coal monopolised practically 
one-haif of tlie broad gauge stock. This sudden and tine.xpected increase in the coal traffic nas largely 
due to the complete cessation of coastal shipping services 


Conditions 
described 
neither nei 
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Finance and Financial Contiiol. 

28 The delects mentioned in the last chapter are due primarily to the failure of 

Government to provide the railways with adequate funds for capital expend itiiie on 

develoWent and extensions, and even for the essential operations of renewal and 
remirs They are the inevitable results of a paralysing system which has not been 
adapted and developed to ineet the requirements of what is essentially a commercial 

enterprise of the first magnitude. 

29. As to the necessity for great financial reforms, the evidence placed befoie the 
Committee is practically unanimous. 

•10 Witness after witness told us that the present financial methods need drastic 
revision and that the basis of the reform is the coinplete separation of the railway 
budoet,’in respect both of capital and revenue, Irom the general budget of the 
coii^rv The Associated Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon expressed the 
Suoral' opinion in the following resoluUon which they passed at their annual 
meeting held in Calcutta on the 24th and 2oth .Tamiary 1921 . 

“ That this Association is strongly of opinion that the present method of 
linaimiiie the annual capital expenditure programme of railways in this couutiy, 
and tile general system of control exercised by Government oyer their adminis- 
tration, are in urgent need of revision and reform. This Conference fur her 
considers that, as an essential condition precedent to such reform, immediate steps 
should be taken to render the railway administrations independent of the 
provisions of the general budget and to secure for them a separate budget of 

their own." 

31 'Phis resolution under both its heads embodies conclusions at which we have 
independently and unanimously arrived. To explain our reasons, it is necessary to 
describe the system that has hitherto prevailed and the results to which it has led. 

The financial methods of the Government of India are closely modelled on their 
English prototvpe. The English Government, as is lyell knoiyii, does not present a 
balance-sheet comparable to that of an ordinary business. The Budget is merely’ 
what an accountant would call a cash statement. It is on the one side a summary of 
the actual money received, and, on the other side, of the actual money paid out, 
duriuo' the financial year. It takes no account of inoiues receivable on the one 
hand'^norof accounts due on the other in respect of transactions closed within the 
current year Further, the Budget appropriates to each Department of Government 
a certain sum ; and whatevei-_.portion of this appropriation is not spent wnhin the 
year automatically lapses, and the power of the Department to spend only arises 
afresh when a new appropriation for the ensuing year is made. We need hardly 
emphasise the difference between this system and the methods of a commercial 
company which takes stock of the position year by year in its revenue account 
'ind hala’nce-sheet. A company treats its Imsiness as a continuously going concern 
with a carefully thought out programme, both of revenue and capital expenditure, 
for years aiiead, and with provisional financial arrangements calculated to correspond. 

33. The total Budget receipts of the Indian Government for the year just 
closed leaving out railways, were in round figures 180 crores' of rupees ; the 
revenue receipts of the railways were Rs. 82 erorc's. In other words, the railway 
receipts were nearly half as large as all the other items of receipts in the Budget 
put too-efher. And while the receipts Irom ordinary taxation vary only slightly and 
slowlylrom year to year — unless of course old taxes are reduced or abolished or uew 
taxes' imposed, the effect of which is readily calculable iu advance— railway receipts 
vary abruptly from time to time in accordance with harvest results and trade 
fluctuations. ' And alongside of the increase or decrease in traffic which the gross 
earnings connote, comes usually a smaller expansion or contraction of working 

1 One hundred thousand rupees (written Rs. 1,00,000) = one lakh. Ten million rupees (written 
Es. 1,00,00,000) = 100 lakhs = 1 crore. The rupee par of exchange was till the war Is. 4d., i.c., Bs. 
1 lakh equalled 6,6661. ; Rs. 1 crore equalled 666,0001. ' ’ 

at one time as high as 2s. llrf. At the time of A>Titiug : 

Budget the Indian Government is assuming the figure of 


par of exchange was till the war Is. 4(1., i.c., Rs. 
. In 1919 the exchange value of the rupee ran up 
' it is about Is. Sbl. For the purpose of this year’s 
of Is. 6(1. 
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-expenses.- Consequently the niilway net receipts, i.c., the money left after paying- 
working expenses, fluctuate from year to year. 'I'lie following table shows the gross 
receipts, working expenses, and net receipts of the Indian railways back to the year 
before the war ; — 

Table showing Gross Uaceipts, Working Expoises and NeL Receipts — State Railways 

{irorkcd by the Stale and by Companies). 



Gross i'ecei]its. 

AVorking expenses. 

Xet receipts. 


Rs. Gi-ores 

Rs. crores 

Rs. crores 

1913-14 

50-32 

29-36 

26*96 

1914-15 

.54-10 

29*53 

24*03 

1915-16 

57-20 

29-53 

27 - 73 

1910-17 

02-95 

29*97 

32-98 

1917-18 

08*92 

31*30 

37 ■ 56 

1918-19 

70 --20 

37-08 

39-18 

15)19-20 

79-00 

45 -.52 

33*54 

1920-21 (estimate) - 

81*32 

.54*22 

27-10 

1921-22 (estimate) - 

87-00 

58-70 

28 -.36 


34. Now, it is the iDrime duty of the Lidian Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Finance Member of Council, to balance his Budget. In times of bad harvests and 
bad trade receipts fall off. The Finance Member is constrained to economise. He 
cannot reduce the army or the civil services wholesale at short notice. Nor can he 
refuse to i^ay raihvay wages or to provide currently consumable stores. He can and 
does curtail his ai^proin-iation to railwa 3 's for renewals and betterment works. And 
he cuts down still more drasticallj’ expenditure on new works and extensions, even 
though they may be in process of execution. The Mackaj’- Committee of 1907 
considered that the Government should fix periodically a standard of annual capital 
expenditure which at that time they thought might be taken as 12,500,0001. = 
Rs. 18*75 orores,* and they laid stress on the desirability of Government adopting a 
steady annual rate of e.xpenditure whicli they might reasonably hope to maintain even 
in times of difficulty. In practice the Government did not see their way either to 
attain tlic modest standard recommended bj'- the Committee, or to adliere over a 
series of 3 *ears to any uniform rate, as is seen from the following figures at which 
the capital programmes from 1908-09 were fixed : — 


Year. 

CnpituI 

Year. 

Cjipital 

A'citr. 

Cnpitnl 

pixigrainiue. 

))r()gi-4innne. 

])rogramine. 


Rs. crores. ■ 


Rs. crores. 


Rs. crores. 

1908-09 

- 15*00 

191.3-14 

- 18-00 

1918-19 

- 0*30 

1909-10 

- 15-00 

1914-15 

- 18*00 

1919-20 

- 20 -.55 

H'lO-]] 

- 10*30 

1915-10 

- 12-00 

1920-21 

- 21-98 

191.1-12 

- 14-25 

J9iG-17 

4*50 

15)21-22 

- 17-82 = 

1912-13 

- 13-50 

1917-18 

- 5-40 




.35. It was of couj-.se inevitable that the oiitln-eak of the war should lead to a stoppage 
of railwa 3 ' development, but the failure to -which we refer to carry into effect either 
of the recommendations of tlie 3Iackay Committee is .sufficiently obvious from the 
figures pirior to 1915-10. 

36. The effect of thi.s polic 3 * of inadequate allotments, varying irregulai' 13 ’- iq) and 
down from 3 "ear to 3 ’^ear, would have been bad enough in any case. But it is made worse 
when, as not infrequoutl 3 * happens, the allotment is suddeulp’^ cut down during the 
currency of the year to which it relates, and works iji pwogress are suspeiuled, staff are 
disbanded at a moment’s notice, and materials are left lying on the ground for an 
indefinite period. An almost equally bad effect is produced when late on in the year, 
the general financial p^osition having unexpectedly^ imp-)roved, the Finance ^Member 
with equal suddenness lifts his hand and thus encourages the railways to spend 
more freely. For then, in fear of the guillotine of “ lapse ” which must descend on 
31st IMarch, in eager haste the railway officials start to spend, with inadequate staff 
and hurriedly collected materials, the money' unexpectedly thrust upon them. 

' 'J’lio evitlciieo of Loi-cl Iiiclieape lieforc «s in London is interesting in tliis connection : — 

“ Wlnjt we would liave likcid to have done would have been to have spent not 12, .500, 000/. — 
Abrahams ent me domi, you will i-enioinboi-, he was the Financial Secretary here — we would like to 
have spent 20,000,000/. if we liad liad om- way. I did not like to press him too much, lie was more or 
less resiionsible as Financial Secretary- to the Seci-etarj of State.” 

^ Includes a sum of Rs. 2-82 crores to cover loss by exchange. 


The systen 
of “ allot- 
ments.” 



37. A good instance of the niihiisiuesslike system of doling out funds for railway- 
capital purposesj as and when there is a little money to spaie. is atfoided Ida «i lettei 
sent by the Railway Board to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company nr 
December 1D20. It runs as follows : — 

“ I am dii-coted to infoi-m you that five lakhs have been allotted in the six niontlis’ estimates ivith 
a view to making a commencement on the constmction of the AVarora-Pisgaoii Railway from Majn 
to E-iiur 1 am to request that vou Avill make ariungements for construction to pi-oceed ns quickly 
as possible with preliminaries up'to the limit of this allotment. There is no expectation at present 
of any money being available for this line in next year and work may liavo to be temporarily 
suspended.” 

Our attention AA'as drawn by the Company’s Agent (see Volume 111,, para. 5298) 
to the unreasonalheness of thus granting money a fetv months before the end of the 
year, AA’hen there was too little time to spend it adA'autageously ; and to the unwisdom 
of proposing the commencenTent of a railu'ay A\-hen the prospects of being able to 
continue it AA-ere so uncertain.' 

38. Another example on a larger scale is afforded by the history of the 
Itarsi-Nagpur Raihvay. This line is 238 miles in length ; it presents no serious 
engineering difficulties; and its importance as a new connection from north 
to^south IS not disputed. Its construction was begun in 1908. It is not yet 
completed. Apparently construction Avas about half finished in the six years before 
the Avar ; even during the war it Avas not Avholly suspended, and since the Avar it 
has been’ taken up again. For the current year an allotment of Rs. 10 lakhs, say 
66,0001., has been made. We Avere given to understand that, if everything went Avell, 
and allotments continued to be made as at present the line Avohld be opened for 
through traffic in 1925 or 1926, 17 or 18 j'oars after construction Ava's be^un. The 
total raat of the line Avill then be Rs. 42 crores out of Avhich Rs. 3^ crores Avill be for 
actual construction and Rs. 11 crores for interest on the capital AAdiich lay idle Aidiile 
the line Avas still under construction. 

39. We need not here enlarge further itpou the practical effect Avhich the present 
system of financial control has produced. The eA'idence Avhich Ave have summarised 
in Chapter II. is sufficient. We noAV proceed to describe in detail the mechanism 
through Avliich this control operates. 

40. The administration of each railway, Avliether Avorked by the State ‘or Ijy a 
Guaranteed Oompany, submits each year to the controlling authority, the Raihvay 
Board, two sets of statements. These overlap and are to some extent combined in 
the same printed documents, but cau best be considered separately. 

41. First there is u statement relating both to “ Progi-ainme ” Capital Expenditure 
and “ Programme ” or “ Special ” Revenue Expeuditure which the Agent of each 
raiRvay is recpiired to suljinit to the RaiRvay Board in or about the mouth of July 
in each year. This is kuoAvn as the *’ July Forecast.” It is a provisional combination 
of the tAVO programmes, and sets out the amount the Agent desires to have "allotted to 
him for expenditure on renewals, betterments, additions and extensions during the 
year commencing on the folloAving ist of April. This statement has to specify 
separately all AA’orks estimated to cost more than Bs. 2-5,000 (say 1,650Z.). 

42. Nominally, this “ Programme ” deals not only Avith the ensuing year, but with 
the tAvo years next folloAving it. But the figures for the latter years are practical!}’- 
meaniugless. The Agent has not attempted to make them accurate, for he kuoAvs 
that circumstances over AAffiich he has no control Avill entirely alter conditions before 
his forecast cau possibly take effect. This sy’stem of forecasting for three years ahead 
Avas introduced in 1904. It Avas in the direction of an improvement evidently 
dosirable. At that time people AA'ero sanguine enough to imagine that it 

• Coinpave also the evidence of jMr. Nolan, Acting Agent, Assam Bengal Railwaj', who, refeiTing to 
the inadequate pi'ovisional allotment of Rs. 25 lakh.s to his line for capital expenditure in 1921-22, said 
that in consequence of this he had had to cancel many of his requisitions for stores and had telegraphed 
to his Bo.ird of Directoi's to cancel certain contracts if possiblfe. One result would be that some 
Rs. 43 lakhs worth of I’olling-stock materials from England would lie idle for want of about Rs. 8 lakhs 
for the cost of erection in India. (Para. 4569, Vol. III.) 

Colonel Cameron, Agent of the Eastern Bengal Railway, gave similar evidence. He observed that 
dependence on the general financial position of Government from year to j-ear causes embai’rassm'ont,. 
money .sometimes not being available when required and at other times being extravagantly expended in 
■ a nisli to avoid a lapse. He told the Committee that at the time of his evidence there was a certain 
amount of rolling-stock due for replacement, a number of engines hud been ordered from home, but owing 
to the difficulty of financing the pavmcnt for them he liad .suggested their being transferred elsewhere 
(Paras. 3885 and 3959, A'ol. lU.) 
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would be possible to secure some continuity in India^i railway financial policy 
. under the existing S3’stem. That hope having been subsequen'tl.y abandoned, the 
second and third year forecasts, though the figures still continue to be inserted in 
order to comply with regulations, are treated by both sides as negligible. The 
Railwajj^ Board ignores them ; and we need not refer to them further. 

d3. The Programine of which the July Forecasts may be regarded as the first 
edition deals with an expenditure a part of which is for renewals, a part for betterments, 
and a part for additions and extensions. It is in the inain a programme of capital 
-expenditure, but is, in fact, a programme in which Revenue and Capital expenditure 
are closely associated. If lU miles of 7o lb. rail is taken up and replaced witli new 
75 lb. rail, the whole is obviouslj'^ a charge on Revenue. If, on the other hand, when 
the 751b. rails are taken np, thej’^ are replaced with new 901b. rails, the extra weight of 
rail, being an addition to the assets of the undertaking, is — from the strict accountant’s 
point of view— a legitimate charge to Capital. If an engine or a carriage or a wagon 
is replaced ]D.y a similar one, the whole cost is chargeable to Revenue. If a more 
powerfid engine, or a larger vehicle, is provided in suljstitution, the cost of the 
-extra tractive po\ver, or the greater capacity, can be legitimately debited to Capital. 

44. We now return to the liistoiy of the Jidy Forecast as submitted bj’- the Agent. 
It by no means reiireseiits all the money which he thinks he ought to spend on his 
railway in the coming year, though it will certainlj'^ represent a larger sum than, 
judging by previous-experience, he has any hope of getting. The Agent’s demand is 
kept down not onlj” by his feeling that it is useless to ask for the unattainable, but 
also bjr his knowledge that, in default of a settled programme of uninterrupted 
construction resting on secured finance, his power of spending is restricted to that 
with which his existing engineering organisation can cope. 

45. Shortlj’’ after sending in his Forecast in July each Agent follows it to Govern- 
ment headquarters and discusses it with the Railway Board. In these discussions the 
Railway Board arrives at a preliminaiy agreement with each Agent as to the sums which 
might reasonably be allotted to him for expenditure in the ensuing financial year on 
(a) Capilal Account (this includes the whole cost of new works, and such portion of 
the cost of sixbstitutions or replacements as represents betterments and additions) ; 
and (6) Revenue (Programme) Account (this includes so much of the cost of such 
■works of renewals and replacements as is chargeable to Revenue, but excludes all 
revenue expenditure of tlie nature of wages, current working expenses and ordinary 
da^’-to-day repaij-s). 

46. The Railway Board, having before it all the Forecasts as amended — the 
amendment is alwaj^s in one direction, downwards — in these discussions, is now 
in a position to add them up, and to place before the Finance Department the 
consolidated estimate of the raihrays’ Capital and (Programme) Revenue requirements, 
and to ascertain to what extent the Finance Member considers himself likely’- to be in 
a position to supply the requisite funds in the ensuing jmar.’ 

47. Thp Railway Board, having found, let us say, that the Agents’ total demands 
reach Rs. 30 crores for Capital and Rs. 11 crores for (Programme) Revenue 
Expenditure ; having itself in discussion with the respective Agents reduced the 
figure, to say, Rs. 28 crores and Rs. 10 crores respectively ; and being advised that the 
Finance Department is not likety to find more than Rs. 20 crores for Capital and 
Rs. 8 crores for (Programme) Revenue Expenditure, again re-examines the Forecasts 
and thereupon intimates to each Agent, about the month of August, the extent to 
which it now hopes to be able to meet his requirements, and instructs him to revise 
his programme of works on this basis. 

1 tVe are desciibing tlie procedure HOW in force. Tlie Ttailway Board infoimed us that the pi-actice 
prior to 1920-21 was to inform thePinance Department of the total demand by railways before details had 
been scrutinized, and subsequent!}' to go throngli the piogrammes and reduce them to the limits 
prescribed. 

-We endeavoured to ascertain whether each Agent’s demands suffered a pjo rafa i-ediiction, or 
whetlier, on the other hand, priority was conceded as between one undei’taking and another for the most 
urgent w'orks. AVe were told by well-informed witnesses that, if a community is more than usually 
clamorous, if a district is easily accessible from Delhi, or even if an Agent is moye than usually 
persuasive, tliat community, district, or Agent tends to get an unfair share at the e.vpense of the others. 
The membei’s of tlie Railway Board, on tlie other hand, were of opinion that, as in fact no project ever 
reaches the stage of having a prospect of money forthcoming for it till it has been discussed and 
re-discussed for a long series of years, they were in a position to decide with reasonable certainty as to 
the respective urgencies of prionty. In view of the Railway Board’s lack of machinery to keep them in 
touch with local conditions, a point with which we deal at length elsewhere, we tliink their opinion errs 
on the side of optimism. 
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48. A consolidated triennial railway prograimno of (;a[>ital expenditure is at this 
stage compiled by the Railway Board, by combining the accepted portion oi tlic pro- 
gramme for new works with the Capital figures associated with the Rrogramme 
Revenue Expenditure. It is submitted to the Secretary of State for his approval by 
the Government of India under cover of a Despatch, sent by mail usually in November, 
in which they explain the considerations which have influenced them in determining 
the total amount, and in which they set out their proposals for financing the proposed 
expenditure. 

49. Subject to any special modification Avhich the circumstances of the particular 
yetir may necessitate, the programme is usually approved by him, and the figures in 
it are thereafter in duo course incorporated in the regular budget documents. As 
soon as the Secretary of State’s cabled approval has been received, the Railway Board 
communicates to each railway Agent the Ih'ovisional Grant, that is the sum which he 
may expect to have placed at his tiisposai in (he ensuing financial year. It will be 
observed that this grant is provisional only ; that it is made about four mouths before 
the commencement of the financial year to which alone it apidies ; and that money 
allotted for expenditure, as we have said, “lapses” at the eiul of the year for which 
it is granted. But important woidcs, renewal of bridges, doubling or electrification of 
lines, remodelling of stations, &c., cannot possibly be completed within the year; and 
rolling stock, and especially locomotives, ordered in England, particularly where 
new designs and working drawings have to Ije got out. can hardly be delivered 
within the same period.’ 

50. Finally, in the last week of March, a few days belore the new financial year 
begins, the Capital Grant, also called the Final Allotment, for that year i.« definitely 
made to each railway. The grant mayor may not be the same as the provisional 
grant of the itrevious December. It may be expected to difler very substantially 
from the preliminary vtnbal agreement with the Railway Board in the autumn, ami to 
have even slighter connection with the Agent’s forecast of his actual requirements 
made in the previous duly. 

51. We give in tabular form the A-arious stages of the process in )-especl of the 
Capital Grant for the year now current as Avell, for comparison, as for a pre-war 
year. It should be premised that the Agents had been warned at an early stage 
that the amount of capital available during the year 1921-22 was likely to be A-ery 
seriously restricted, and that therefore their demands as set forth in the July 
Forecasts Avere already restricted to Avhat each regardetl as absolutely essential : — 


— 

Year 19111-14. 

Year 1921-22. 

! 

Amount asked for bv railways in tbc forecasts submitled in .Iiilv 

Its. j 

19.98,38,000 ’ 

Rs. 

:t.").70,oo,ooo 

of the previous 3 'eai’. 


Amount a])proved bj' the Railwa_v Board, in August 

19,9S.3P,t.K)0 

28,00,00,000 

Amount proA’isionall^' accepted hy tbe Finance Department, in 

1S.7,"),00,000 

12.00,00,000 

August. 


Budget Allotment (end Marcb) ----- 

18,00,00,000 

17,82,00,000^ 


52. On receipt of the final allotment each railway draAvs up the “ final issue ” of the' 
Budget estimate, shoAving in detail each work indiA'idually costing over Rs. 25,000 
(say 1,6501.) and submits it to the liaihA-ay Board in the course of the folloAving 
mouth. 

53. The Preliminary ReA-enue Estimates for the ensuing financial year are not 
submitted by the Agents till about NoA-ember of each year ; the.y comprise forecasts 
of the probable receipts from traffic Ainder various heads and of the j)robable 
expenditure AA^hich Avill be necessary to earn them. Salaries and Avagos, consumable 
stores, and da 3 '-to-day repairs are the main items of what are usuall.v called 
the “ ordinary Avorking e.xpenses,” and to these is added the figure Avhich, 
as Avill be seen from the previous pages, has independently been accejjted as the 

’ In the case of expenditni'e in Englanit tiiere 1ms grown np an elaborate system of “advance 
indents,"’ in effect orders for goods which it is expected Avill not he delivered and be paid for until the 
gi'imt for the .succeeding year has been determined. 'J’in’s sy.stom we do not think it ncce.s.sarv to discuss 
in detail. 

-It AA-ill be observed that in the figures for the current finnneialyear the budget grant is considerably 
greater tlian the amount at lirst jirovisionally apja-OA-ed by the I’inance Department. In the interval 
.some rajlwaj agents had piotestod that it A\ould l)e impossible for them to carry on AA’ithout more jiioney.. 
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prol)able "rant oa acooant of "Special” llevenue Expenditure. This estimate,' 
dealiu" as it does mainly udtli figures of receipts and expenditure that necessarily 
continue year after year, is Jiornially accepted without much discussion by the 
Railway Jloard. 'J'he combined revenue estimates of all the railways are then 
forwarded to the Finance Department in December for inclusion in the Budget. On 
the basis of the estimates thus submitted the final budget orders are issued at the 
end of March annually.- Each railway administration has thereupon to prepare and 
submit detailed and voluminous "Establishment and Authorisation Rolls” covering 
the whole of the expenditure chargeable to revenue, in agreement with the grants thus 
fixetl for what has now become the current financial year. It has been made ground 
of complaint that the Finance Department sometimes alters the revenue estimates when 
submitted to it. The rep] 3 ^ is, we think, adequate : that the officials of the Finance 
Department, with their long experience, their access to past records and to statistics 
and information obtained from raau.y quarters and in many ways, are able to make a 
better estimate of future probabilities than an}’^ indi\ddual railway Agent. We do not 
think the existing practice in this matter, except that an unnecessary amount of detail 
• is required, is any hindrance to efficient railway’- management. After all, the Finance 
Department onlj^ calls for revenue estimates such as would naturally be prepared for 
the use of the governing body in any commercial concern. 

54. Apart from the successive stages of discussion and estimating already’ indicated, 
there are frequent revisions and reviews of the figures and estimates, which are 
necessitated mainly by the inclusion ol the railway figures in the general budget of 
the country. The grants intimated to the railways at the end of March, that is just 
before the commencement of the year to wliich they relate, are far from being “final” 
except in name. Ohange.s arc frequent throughout the year ; they ai’e sometimes 
necessitated by developments in the railwaj’- position which lead to increased demands 
which could not have been foreseen, or to surrenders of funds which for one reason 
or another it has proved impracticable to spend advantageously within the period 
covered by the grant. But tliey are also occasioned b}’’ considerations of a quite 
extraneous nature ; grants ma}^ be cut down during the year because the Finance 
Department has to meet increased demands from other departments, or thej’’ may be 
increased unexpectedly at a late stage in the year because of some unforeseen 
windfall.’ 

55. The que.stion of " lapse ” was full}- discussed by the Mackay Committee in 1008. 
They came to the conclusion that the objections taken to tlie system were largely due 
to misconception. The}' pointed out that, if to a certain railway there had been 
allotted during a given financial year the sum of, say, Rs. 100 lakhs for improvements 
and extensions, and of tliat sum only 80 lakhs had actually been spent, technically 
the 20 lakhs would lapse. But they thought that the j’esources of the Government of 
India at the opening of the new year would have been increased by this 20 lakhs 
surplus from the preceding yeai’, and that they would thus be able to allot to the 
railway for. the ensuing year 1*0 lakhs more than they otherwise could have supplied. 
The reply is obvious, not only in theory, but on the basis of actual experience : the 
20 lakhs may bo re-allotted to the same railway, or may be allotted to another railway, 
or may not be allotted to railways at all. 

56. The Mackay Committee accepted the system of lapse as unavoidable, summing 
up the whole case in these words ; — “ The whole arrangement works back to the 

• " fundamental principle that the GoA'ernment of India provides as much money in 
" each year as it possibly can, all things considered, for expenditure on railways, 
“ and distributes that money in the way which it conceives to be most advantageous 
“ for the country as a whole.” 

57. If the matter were purely one of finance we should hesitate to disagree with 
the opinion of so authoritative a Committee. But we would observe that the Mackay 
Committee was appointed to report not on Indian Railways, but on Indian Railway 
Finance and Administration ; and that it did not include among its members anyone 
with experience of practical railway management. 

58. In the circumstances it is perhaps permissible to say that the Committee was 
appointed to consider, and did in fact consider, not so much Avhat form of financial 
administi’ation was best adapted to the needs of a great commercial enterprise, as 

’ We can liardly expect tliat tliis necessarily brief summary of an exti-aorclinarily complicated 
system will be sufficient for readers who desire to understand it fully. A valuable and exliaustive 
statement, marked Statement Ko. 57, furnished to us by ifajor-Geueral Sir Hemy Freeland, Agent of 
the Bomba}', Bnroda and Central India Railway, and formez-ly a temporary member of the Railway 
Board, vdll be found at page 197 in Vol. IV. 
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liou' best railway iiianagoment conkl bo fitted into tbe rigid framework of tbe- 
existing financial sj’^stem of the Government of India. \Ye have said tliat we do not 
believe that it is possible so to fit it. We do not tliink that the Indian raihrays can 
be modernised, improved and enlarged, so ns to give to India the service of wliich it 
is in crying need at tlie moment, nor lliat the railways can yield to tlie Indian public 
the financial return which they are entitled to expect from so valuable a property, ' 
until the whole financial methods are radically reformed. And the essence of this / 
reform is contained in two things : (1) the compleio separation of the Raihray Budget/ 
from the general Budget of the coimtiy, and its reconstruction in a form which freesv, 
a great commercial business from the trammels of a system which assumes that the 
concern goes out of business on each .‘51st of March and recommences c!e novo on 
the 1st of April ; and (2) the emancipation of the railway management from the 
control of the Finance Department. Tlie primary function of any such Department 
is to reduce to a minimum expenditure in order to keep at the minimum the corre- 
sponding taxation. Its ofiicirds are not qualilied oitlier by training or experience 
to judge the e.sscntially commercial and technical question where and when the 
circumstances of a railway undertaking justify liold expenditure of large sums, having 
regard not merely to the actual conditions of the physical machine at the moment, but 
to the prospects of development and the requirements of the future. 

50. We think that the sentence which we ha vo quoted above from the Deport of the 
JIackay Committee, to the elfect that the Government of India provides all the money 
it can and distributes it in the nianucr which it conceives to he most advantageous, is 
based on a misconception of the real position. It confuses two dilToreut things : the 
functions of the Government as a Government, and the functions of the Government as 
the owner of a great commercial undertaking. A Government iis a (.lovermnent 
always has before it many objects for which it would gladly spend money wore the 
mouej’’ available. No one will question that the e.vpenditure of large sums on, for 
instance, sanitation and education would be greatly to the benefit of the people of 
India. Neither of these services are, however, directl.y remunerative. Their cost can 
only be met by taxation. The question for the Government is whether, esjiccially 
having regard to the attitude of the taxpayer, the object is so essential and so urgent 
as to justify the imposition of new taxation. The railways are in an entirely’ dill'erent 
position. It is no question of new taxation. It is merely a question of allowing the 
railway undertaking to linance it.s own requirements out of its own resources and at 
its own time. There has been no need for many years past lo call upon the 
taxpayer to come to its assistance. On the contrary’, year after year the railway 
revenues have been applied for his relief. Since the beginning of the present 
century the Finance Member has always budgeted for a considerable contribution 
from the railway’ net revenues towards the general expenses of Government. Of 
recent years that contribution has been quite large. In his budget speech of March 
last the Finance Member complained that for the cuiTent year the contribution would 
be only^ Ils, 4 croros, which he said would not be suHicient. This contribution, be 
it observed, is made by the railways after they have paid their own working expenses, 
full interest on all debt outstanding on their account, and the further sum of about 
Rs. i crorc per annum in redemption of the principal. 

GO. To say, as the Mackay Report does, that the Government provides such 
money as it possibly can is to confuse the issue. Had the Railway’ Budget been 
separate from the general Budget when that Report was 'written, there would have 
been no difficulty in providing all the money the railways needed on terms which 
would have secured for them a handsome profit after payment of interest on the 
loan. And its provision would have done nothing to cheek, would indeed have 
doue much to promote, (he growth of the ordinary revenue of the Govermnont available 
for such purposes as sanitation and edu cation.* The Indian Government is now 

' Tlio followitip; extract is from a statement suljmittod lo the Committee by a very cxporiciiced 
official, Sir Booauald Craddock, now Lieiitennnt-Govejuor of Biuana: — 

“ During tlie decade preceding the war Ibc various Finance iMinistei's of the Government of India 
found tlicmselvcs witli large sui'()luses frani wliicli, after making liberal grants for education and 
sanitation, they still bad large balaivces left which they disposed of by the remission of taxation. To jny 
mmd they ironld have done very much better for the country it tlic^' had devoted those stii’pluses to 
i-allways and m’igation. UTiidfalls of this kind could best be utilised on works of capital construction, 
which irill add to the i-csourc"S of the country, from which resoai'cos again improrcmoiits in education 
and sanitation of a recurring uatui’e can best be canded on. If you liave a tract of country which is 
tliinlj' populated and poor, but which .admits of great im[)rovemout bj' means of railways and irrigation, 
j'ou will have far greater siiccess with your education and sanitation if you first devote your i-esonrces to 
tbe material improvement of the backward tract. To |>nt it somewhat cimdely, you must fill tbe stomachs 
of the people, and then yon will have much greater success in filling their minds.” 

Sc 5^^) 



compelled— the lurthor postponement of expenditure being impossible— to pay as 
high as 7 per cent, for money ndiich before the Avar could have been had at or under 
4 x>er cent. 

61. We have traced, from the point of vieu^ of the Agent entrusted with the’ 
management of a great commercial undertaking, the system, and its annual progress 
of steady dimlmiendo from the least sum that is commercially reasonable through the 
A'arious reductions made by the iiailwa}’ Board and the Finance Department, 
culminating now and then in a crescendo of hastj' spending to evade lapses. On the 
face of it, it does not look businesslike. What it means in practice to the public, 
which railways exist to serve, has been seen in the particulars set forth in Chaj)ter II. 
of this Report. 

Gii. V/e cannot Imt feel that the authorities ultimately responsible for Indian 
railway finance — liow far that responsibilit.y Avas located in Whitehall, and Iioav far 
in India, Ave cannot say — haA^e entirelj'^ failed to appreciate the position of the Indian 
railAvays as a commercial undertaking. The oAvner of a factory, Avith a record of 
success behind it, aaGio found his entii-e output reduced and slowed doAAm for lack 
of a certain neAV machine costing, saj'’, 10,000Z., and refused to btij^ this new machine, 
saying he could not raise more than 3,000Z. to pay for it except at a rate of interest 
to Avliich he AAms unaccustomed, Avould ere long find himself in the Bankruptcy 
Court. And his fellow business men Avould say he had deserved his fate. This 
is in effect AAdiat has been happening in India from a date long before the Avar. 
W'ith this difference: the manufacturer only brings down a single factory. The 
Indian case is that rail \A'ay undertakings, in AA'hich a great capital has been invested 
all OA-er the country, haA-e been held up for lack of the relativel3' small ncAv inA^estment 
in ncAv machinery required year bj' j-ear to make the Avhole of the plant efficient 
and economicallj’’ productive. And there is another difference. If the single factory 
goes doAvn, the customers can go elscAA’liere to fill their wants. The unfortunate 
customers of the Indian railways have nowhere else to go to. They merelj'' suffer. 
They are ceasing to suffer in silence. 

63. Hoav much the economic development of India has suffered, not from hesitation 
to provide for the future — no attempt has been made to do this — but from the Ait.ter 
failure even to keep abreast of the daj'-'to-daj' requirements of the traffic actually in 
sight and clamouring to be caiTied, it is impossible to say. Had the GoA'ernmeut 
thought fit to borroAv money even at a rate considerably higher than the rate of net 
return that the railAAmys could earn on it, Ave believe its action AvoiAld have been 
abimdantlj' justified.* But in fact the Indian GoA’^ernment never needed for many 
years previous to 1914 to face this position. A reference to the curve of net revenue 
given in the' Administration Report on Raihvays in India Avill shoAV that, though in 
the earlier years the interest on railAA'ay capital had to be met partly out of taxation, 
for the last 45 .years the net earnings of the capital invested in Indian Raihvays has 
never sunk beloAv 4 per cent. For the last 20 jmars it has only three times sunk 
below 5 per cent., and this result Avas attained though a substantial sum had been 
charged against revenue for repajunent of capital and in spite of the fact that a not 
inconsiderable part of the total mileage had been built not on commercial grounds 
but for strategic purposes. Noav the average rate payable by the Government of 
India on this borroAveil mone.y is aboAit of per cent. W’e are unable AA’ith these 
figures before us to find any justification for the policj'’ Avhich has been persistently 
pursued of starving the development of Indian RaihA'ays. 

64. E\'idence Avas given to us from Amrious quarters tending to shoAV the indirect 
benefits to the economic deAmlopment of the countiy — and this must ahA-ays inip].y a 
cori'espouding increase of taxable capacity — to be obtained from extension of raihvay 
facilities. AVe have endeavoured to obtain from Land Settlement officers in diffei’ent 
parts of the country precise figures on this point, not, hoAvever, Avith much success. 
When conditions change in the 20 or 30 j^ears’ period betAveen one settlement and the 


* We give exti'acts from Lord Inclicape’s CA'idence before ais on tin’s point: — 

“ I forget Avliat tlie i-ate of intere.st vas 13 years ago, probably or 4 per cent. We advocated, 
if I remember A-igbtly, not to stick for 1 per cent, but to get tbe money and invest it in tbai-ailAvays. 
. . . We said, ‘ Get your money if yon ai-o going to pay another 1 or 14 per cent, for your 

uvilways.’ ” 

Q. “ Yon still hold to tlnat view ? — A. I am a little doubtful noiv that it has gone up to 74 or 
8 per cent. . . , If I had a railway, and wanted the money, and sarv the trade there, I .should 

raise the money, even if I had to pay 74 or 8 per cent.” 
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next, it is not cas}' to isolate a single eauso ami to say liow iniiclj of the change is duo 
to that single cause, lint we give here not only snch statistical cvifloncc as wo have 
been able to obtain, bnt also what isperhaj)3inore valnablc, the to.Htiinony of c.xperioncocl 
officials.’ 

Sctllcmfiit Comniti'ii'oiii'r <ini! Director of Doml I'rrurilr, lloiiibat/. 

In Bombay our laml rovoniio w.\r iis‘<psst'(l uhno.st hoforo ttio milw.iy wa.s thonglit of, and it 
was th'-n assossi'd with rofv'ri’nc'o to Avhal was viif'iudy tormod “ llu* iir()iitt> of m'ricnltun-." It 
is difficult to analyse I'ontal valuo into its elomenw, 'i’fie opuniii:,' of tiow hiijh roads, still 
more of a ntw railway, brines the tr.ict within tlio re.ich of markets from wliieli it was before 
separated by heavy cost of transit. This will also send ii)) the rent.s and ir.ereaso the number 
of itenplo willin': to s('ttle on the land, and ennounvee them to apply cai)ital and enterprise to its 
development. The followim: remarks ajtply to a few selected tnicis : — 

In Bija[mr lILstrict. the railway was opened In l.S.SI. ‘J'lm di.strict had .siifrered tt-rrihly from 
famine in ls7t)-77, so much so that it was alino-it depopulati'd. and not enoiifrh peojile were left t'l 
recommence cultivation in 1877-78. Ab nit 1881 scver.il talnka.s- were resettled, just before iho 
railway was oiiened, thou'th in the solilement jiropos.ils the fact that the railway would be there 
was taken into account. For instance in Bacalkot, thoimh its settlement wasrevised justtifier the 
{iitnine, thn veveitito liifre.tfioit 2? -‘J per cent., am? in tlir fiottlomonl n/' ]2I I, :!0 yc,-i/:^ /iftf'/- 
the oiiunim; of the railway, a further increase of over 28 jier cent, was .s;inctiom‘il. In the 
similar ca.se of Badami, the asse.ssment was increased by l.'i per cent, in 18.Sf. ami iit.Min by III per 
cent, in I'.tl.'i. On the other hand— takinj: talukaa which are, not si'fected by the railway — Sindpi, 
adjoining Bijapur, was first settled in 187-1-70 just befori> the famine, it was revis“tl in 18(17 and 
found to IjK still very poor, itnd no increase was recoinmetided. .Similarly, the a.''.'=e.-isnietil <if 
Muddcbihal, another talukti without a railway, w:is revised after .'ill ye.nv in 1808, and no increase 
was found possible. 

Ill the Dharwnr District the railway was opened through fl.idag talnka in 1881, and 22 year.s 
later the assissmont was revised. In the c-tso of villages near the railway there was an 
increase of from 21-ti to 27'8 per cent. Tlie II m and ICarajgi t.iliikas were also tifl'i-ctel hy the 
Madras and Southern .Mahratra Railway. In Ron the asse-ssment was ievi«ed 22 ye.irs after 
the railway was oiiened, and an increase of .'Kl-S pgr cent, win? olit.'iiiied. In Karojgi the iiicr<'a«o 
after IJd .lOin's was only IS'ri per cent,, hut in this case a subst intial ))art of tlie talnka lle.s ti very 
long way from the railway. In the Ilangal ami Rod ttilnkas only those groups fairly near the 
raitwiiys were enlianced. 

There are, of course, instance.s in which Iract.s tjuiii' unalVecteil liy a railway have heen 
suhstanti.illy enhanced, hnl tliere is no douht that as a liroad jirinciple the advent of a railway 
is nniversaily admittoil to jnstify suhstantial increases in the rental value, 
dfr. Lloi/d-Joitci, Aijciit, ILE.II. the .Virain’s tliturnulriil .s'/,./,- hVii'/iniy. 

The total '-evenuo of the llyd< rabad Slate lias Inerea.scd from flj eroivs in 1888 to t'l}. croros 
to-da.i. Ii is e.siimated that the indirect henelits aecniiiig from tho railway aceoiints for over 
1 er.ii-e of ruiiees iht unnam. Dnriu'g the same period tho gross earning.s of the railway lia.s 
inereased by 88 lakhs, aeproNimatcIy the same (igure as the osfimafod indirect lienefit of tin- 
railway to the Slate. In one jiarticular district —Xundeil — the land revenue has increased 
from i.'iil lakhs in 1800 to I'.'t lakhs to-day; this lignre inclmling only land revenue, not 
e-vciso and cti.stoms. The enrning.s of the railway slaiioiis serving thi.s district have increased 
in the same i eriod by 8 lakhs. In addition to ilu- land revenue of this tirea it is estimated 
that tho Customs amt Excise have certainly doubled in the same period. Jt appoar.s from the.'iu 
figures that the ioeroaso of Covernment revenne re.sulting from the railway is roughly equal in 
amount to the increa^o in the gros.s earnings of the railways. 

Mr. Townseml, Director of Aijricullitre, Punjab. 

Tahsils= are reassessed to land revenno every 20 or 80 ycara. 

Number of Increase of land revenne at 

labsvls. last rcadjnslinent. Extension of railways. 


8 - 10 per cent, or less ... extension of railways between usse.s.s- 

ineuls. 

IS - 10 per cent, and less than 20 per cent. In extensions, in 13 no extensions. 

28 - 20 per cent, and loss than 30 per cent. In 10 extensions, in 18 no extension.s. 

22 . 30 )ior cent, and less than -10 per cent. In 8 exlensions, in 13 no extensions. 

3 - -10 p.-r cent, to aO per cent. - . In 1 extension, in 2 no extensions. 

2-7 Over ,00 per cunt. - - .24 extensions, 1 no extension. 

The tahsils which show increases in assessment of over 30 per cent, are generally those in 
which canal irri'.'aiion on a considerable scale lind been extended in the interval. In itself this 
is a more imjiorlaiit factor in deciding what assessment land can pay than is improvement 
in railway facilities. Hut tho latter comes high on tho list of these factors. 

So far ns these figures go, they certainly show that improved communications .send up price.s, 
thus eansing (he agriculturist to got a better price for his produce and to pay a heavier .ns-sess. 
ment to Oovermnent This is indeed acoinmonjilaceof revenue administration and reassessment 
in the Punj.ib. 

Sir Reginald Craddoch,K.C S.T., I.C.S., Lieutenaul-Goeeninr of Burma. 

The railways of India have conferred an immsuse benefit upon tho people and have iirovod 
a very vainable asset to the State. TIio netual return which they have given in direct earnings 
upon the capital invested lias been a very small part of the benefits enjoyed by tho eoiintrv as 
reflected in the revenue returns. 


' Statements beariae apeeially on tins point will Im fouml at pages (ito cf fcq. of Vol. IV. 
* T/ilukns and tnlisils ajc both «Jib*areAS of a distj-ict. 
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One has only to look at the expansion of the revenues of the country since railways were 
constructed, and to imagine what would have happened if they had not been constructed, to 
realise this. 

In earlier days Government was somewh.at bolder than it is now in these matters, and there 
ate many important lines in India which might never have been constructed if the test had been 
the immediate net earnings of the project undertaken. 

Klian Bahadur Adarji Mancherji Balal, Presidenf, District Local Board, Broach. 

The Broach-Jambusar Railway, which was built some six or seven years ago, after nearly 
40 years of pressure for its construction, resulted in a great improvement of land revenue, and 
trade has become much more prosperous in that part of the countrj' through which it passes, 
while famine conditions are rarer. 

The Broich-Jambusar Railway was opened in 1913-14 and it taps the talukas of Jambusar, 
Amod, Wagra and part of Broach. 

In all departments a noticeable and healthy advancement is made, such as income tax, 
excise, stanij's, laiid revenue, and area under cultivation. 

In regard to relieving distress during famines and scarcity years, comparative statistics are 
not available, but as I have been associated with campaigns of relief measures since 1877-78 I 
can emphatically say that had this railw.iy not been built the severe famine conditions of 
1918-19 would have resulted in appalling mortality of cattle and human beings which was 
wholly absent — because of the facilities for transporting grass and fodder for cattle and food for 
human beings in this tract. 

In regard to vital statistics and sanitary improvement, reliable data are not available, but 
the impro\ement in the economic conditions of the people by facilities for quick locomotion has 
taught the people to avail themselves of medic.d relief. 

The Agent of the Ajsam-Beugal liailwag. 

An examination of the graphs (not reproduced) for Chittagong, Noakhali and Tipera 
districts, which are the most important of tliose through which the railway passes, indicates a 
distinct rise in the revenue curve following the opening of the railway. In the case of the 
Sylhet and Cachar districts this rise is particularly noticeable and also in that of the Sibsagar 
district. 

Survey and Settlement Department, Government of the Central Provinces. 

A rise in the prices of agricultural produce, as a matter of course, always follows the 
opening up of a district by rail. 

■ Mr. D. ill. Stewart, Deputy Commissioner, Gorakhpur District, United Provinces. 

I consider that a snihible standard of the benefit conferred by the railway construction can 
be obtained by a comparison of the rats of enhancement of revenue in the Northern as compared 
wdth the Southern and Central tahsils. Now, in the case of these latter, while the rate of 
enhancement is somewhat under 10 per cent., in the case of the Northern tahsil the final enhance- 
ment of revenue is close on 70 per cent. The difference between the enhancement actually made 
in the Noi them tahsil and that which noukl have been obtained on the same scale as in the 
other two tahsils is no less than Rs. 130,000, and when other influences are eliminated it would 
appear thac one would be justified in saying that the introduction of railway communications 
into the neighbourhood of this tract had certainly resulted in an enhancement of the Government 
revenue in this tahsil by not less than one l.akh of rupees. 

Sir T. B. Wynne, Managing Director of the Bengal-Naypur Jtaiheay Company, and late President of the 

Bailway Board. 

General revenues are largely increased by the indirect results of constructing railways in 
India. For instance, railway construction increases the sale of salt, which brings in revenue to 
the Imperial budget ; it increases imjiorts on which the Customs revenue benefits ; and it 
increases land revenue. As an instance, before the Bengal-Nagpur Railway was built the 
Sambalpur district was a land-locked .irea, where rice and other grain could be had for the 
asking, as there was no means of export. Knowing that the railway was being made the authorities 
felt justified in raising the land assessment very considerably, and this was done to the extent, 
in some cases, of 300 per cent. 

Sir Joint Jlcwett, late Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces. , 

Sir John Hewett expr< ssed the opinion that the introduction of a railw.ay into a district must 
inevitably tend to an increase and a growth of land revenue. He agreed with the view of Sir 
Reginald Craddock, that instead of trying to take revenue from the railways for the purposes 
of sanitation and education it should be used to build up the railways, thus leading to the 
production of a much larger revenue that could be so applied. He held that the country should 
be developed so as to be able to bear taxation for purposes such as sanitation. 

65. Wo are aware that those responsible for Indian finance are impressed with the 
idea that borrowing must bo restricted lest the rate of interest be advanced, and the 
credit of the Government of India be thereby impaired. Speaking with all modesty 
on a matter on which the bulk of the Committee have no expert knowledge, we arc 
unable to agree. So long as the solvency of the borrower remains unquestioned, all 
experience show's that the rate oi interest the borrpw'er has to pay depends not on the 
amount of his borrowing, but on the market value of money at the date of the issue. 
First-class English railwmy debentures -are quoted to-day at, roughly, two-thirds of 
their pre-war price. The companies have not borrow'ed in the interval ; the securitj' 
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of the debenhiros remains \inquostionofl ; it is only the* value of money n liicli has 
changed. 

60. India has a popnlalion of 300,000,000. Jt has an area of 1,800,000 square 

1"' miles, and it is nnder the British Flag. Argentina has a population of 8,000,000, an area 
of 1,150,000 square miles, and it is not under the British Flag. At the time when 
the Macicay Committee reported that it migljt be jjossihle to bonow up to 9,000,000/. 
per annum in the London market for the extension of Indian Bailways, the Argentine 
railway companies were raising monej' in the same market at an average rate of 
about 11,000,000/. per annum, solel}' on the security of the railway earnings ; and 
the credit of the Argentine railway companies was not impaired. Wo are not aware 
that there has been any suggestion that the Argentine railways were ext ('iided with 
undue haste. India has, as wc have said, a population of 300,000, <'00. It has to-day 
36,700 miles of I'ailway. In railway mile.ngc it stands intermediate between Canada, 
until 39,000 miles for a population of 8,000,000, and Australasia with i/9,000 mile.s 
for a ])opulation of 6,000,000. Wc cannot helieve that India woidd have occupied 
so humble a position had the railwaj' management not Ijceii fettered by a irolicy wbicb 
has constantly restricted the raising of new capital for improvement and development.' 

icy 67. That the railway development and therefore the economic development of India 
has been starved, is not the only charge which wi* are compelled to bring against the 
system of linancial control to which the railways have been .subjected, it might have 
heen expected that control pnrcl}' from the linancial ])oint of view would at least have 
resulted in correct and nnimpeacliahlo linancial orthodoxy. 'This ha.s not proved so 
in practice. We have spoken above of the “ J’rogramme” oxpendit'iro and tin* 
method by which its amount is dotennined. Now in every commercial concern 
flapiial expenditure and Bevomie expenditure tire constantly intermi.xed. And a 
prudent board of directors, csitccially when the concern which they are managing is 
prosperous and paying suhslanlial dividends, tnlccs very good care that Bovemie is 
debited with its full share. The principle is clear that liy the time the useful life of 
an asset or a building has expired, its full original cost should have been written of! 
out of Bevemio. 

68. This has not been the case on the Indian Bailway.s. There are .score.s of 
bridges with girders unlit to carry train loads up to modern rcquiromonl.s ; there are 
many miles of rails, Imndreds of engine.®, and tliousamls of ivagons, whose I'iglitfnl 


’ Thvongli the conrtesy of the Editor of tlic Kroiinmist, wo iiro iiWo to give tin* following tiililo of tin* 
niojiey nvised in the London mnrkot in the yenis ju-eceding nnd fidlowing tlio iK'.ne of the 'Miiekiiy 
BopoH hy the Aigenlinc, Ainstiulnsinii nnd Cnnndiini llnihvny.s nnd Governments. The com'sponding' 
figure.s relntiiig to India hnvc heen fiiniislied by the Indin Olliee: — 


Borrow: wjn hi Jiotulmt hi/ Itnilwaij Coinjiniiit's niiil Hormiviriilt. 
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1000 

025,100 

Nil 

925,100 

4,070,000 

1,380,000 

Nil j 1,380,000 

3,237,000 

5,3.57,000 

8,594,000 

1901 

4,405,0(10 1 

Nil 

4,405,000 

11,140,400 

1,152,000 

432,.5(X) . 1,585,100 

3.021,V,0 

971, .500 

3,1193,300 

1002 

3,166,200 

Nil 

3,10(1,200 

7,140,300 

2o5..500 

330,000 j 59l..5(X) 

2,570,000 

1,018,700 

3,588,700 

1903 

732,500 

.•i, 083,800 

4, 410, .300 

1,901,200 

4,0(>r»,(i()0 

Nit 4,005,000 

-80,000 

-20,100 i 

- 100,100 

loot 

3,331,200 

Nil 

3,331,200 

.3,8.50,000 

4,080,800 

011,000 4,097,800 

2,|0.3,7(X1 

692, S9l) ’ 

.3,290,500 

1905 

11,890,000 

Nil 

11,890,000 

.3,3n;ooo 

11,519,100 

.374,900 ! 11,891,300 

1,401,200 

11,138,100 . 

12,639,300 

1906 

10,585,200 

Nil 

10,585,200 

1,990,000 

e,923,.500 

1,182,000 * 8,105,500 

-3011.000 

1,892, 000 

1,589,000 

1907 

9,802,700 

2,515,500 

12,318,200 

1,05.8,700 

1,720,100 

1,500,000 3,220,100 

2,210,700 

8,518,300 

30,759,000 

1908 

13,257,100 

Nil 

13,257,100 

2,007,000 

1.3,35.5,500 

5,931,900 ( 19,290,400 

5,‘2.3S,0Ci0 

10,3.35,5(0 

]5,5T4,2CO 

1909 

11,948,000 

3,532,900 

15,480,900 

9,517,400 

8,000,500 

9,892,900 17.953, 1(X) 

2,4(44,900 

1 9,009, 0{X) 

11,474,500 

1910 

12,240,000 

2, ‘232,000 

14,472,1 00 

10,029,000 

C,42.5,9(» 

11,755,001 ' 18,IS0,9(K) 

4-4,300 

1 4,200,800 ' 

4,215,100 

1911 

10,026,000 

Nil 

10,023,000 

1, <.150, 000 

19,008,300 

605,000 1 20,113,300 

-40,000 

1 l,8ri5,KK) 

1,815,100 

1912 

9,220,700 

Nil 

0,220,700 

10,541,100 

7, 971, (TO 

970,000 8,941,000 

495,000 

2,2l8,iXH) 

2.743,900 

1913 

0,077,500 

1,321,900 

7,402,400 

13,910,200 

9,491,009 

7,893,fi(X) 17,381, COO 

.4,552.8(X) 

- 500,000 ' 

4,052,80(1 

1914 

8,903,500 

Nit 

8,903,500 

10,980,500 

18,502,n(X) 

16,199,(100 1 33,702,200 

3,882,(100 

0,500,000 

10,382,000 


(The lignre.s .show the actual money iniscd, not the nominai amount of the issue. Issues inndo to 
repay maturing obligations are excluded). 

For the 15 years the resiiectivo averages of llio Gn-co conntrios are: — £ 


Argentina ... 

Australasia .... 
Canada ... 

Por India the coirespondiiig average figure is f 0,303, 23o. 


8,058,133 

0,71.3,093 

11,‘107,4«0 
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date for renewal is long overpast. Their cost has not heen written otf.‘ Thej’ stand 
in the books at the original iigure. The Government has formed no replacement 
reserve. It is not now physically possible within a short period of one or two years 
to replace aU the plant of which the economic life is exhausted. If it were possible, 
it would be a burden upon current revenue too heavy to be borne without upsetting 
the normal railway finance. The position due to the unwise methods of the past must 
be redressed gradually. It will never bo redressed under the present system of 
programmes and annual grants and lapses, but only when commercial accounting 
methods are introduced in the management of a commercial undertaking. 

69. In our judgment, a financial system which produces these results stands 
self-condemned. We are far from desiring to suggest that blame attaches to the 
distinguished men who have held office for j-ears past both at the India Office and in 
the position of Finance klember of Council or to the able and conscientious officials 
Avho have served them. From one point of view at least their financial management 
can be described as meritorious. Throughout history the capital which has been put 
into the Indian raihvays has been raised by entirelj^ honest and straightforward 
methods of finance. The booked capital outhw of these railways, so far as we are 
aware, represents nothing but sovereigns and rupees actually put into the property. 
We have nowhere found anj^ trace of what is commonly called “water.” Wo doubt 
Avhether any other great raihvay system, Avith so long a history behind it— the pioneer 
company, the East India Railway, has just issued its one hundred and fiftieth half- 
yearlj^ report— could say as much. Furtlier, on the Avhole such capital as has been 
pi-OAuded has been economically spent. After making all alloAvances for Ioav cost of 
Indian labour, for the generallj' easy nature of the countiy, and for the under equip- 
ment of the lines, on the one hand, and for the high cost of imported materials and 
the large amount of Amr}’’ expensive bridge work on the other, aac think the capital 
cost per mile of the Indian raihrays must be regarded as very moderate. But the 
faults on which Ave lay stress outweigh the merits, and in our judgment they are 
inherent in the existing financial system. Railway management is a highl}’ technical 
business. It shoAild be placed in the hands of those Avho understand it. It has 
little in common Avith the raising of taxation on the one hand or Avith the control of 
the expenditure of ordinary Public Departments on the other. 

70. The Great War is an explanation, if not an excuse, for many practices which 
no one Avould defend under normal circumstances. We cannot think that even the war 
is sufficient to explain the treatment of Indian raihvay revenue in the last few years. 
Till quite recently India produced hardly any of the supplies that her railways 
require. Locomotives, carriages, AA’agons, or at least their component parts, rails, 
signalling AA'ork, bridge Avork— all AAei'e imported from Europe. Even now India 
produces onl}’^ a very small part of Avhat she needs. At an early stage of the wmr it 
became difficult to obtain from Europe the customary supplies. Later on it became 
practically impossible. The inevitable result AA^as that maintenance and reneAvals 
fell seriously into arrears from 1914 to 1918, as is shown by the percentage of 
^expenditure on programme reAmnue Avorks to gross earnings ; — 

1913- 14 - - G'l per cent. 1916-17 - - 3'3 per cent. 

1914- 15 - - 5-7 „ 1917-18 •2-1 „ 

1915- 16 - - 4-6 „ 1918-19 - - 2-4 „ 

'{Evidence of the Aecowilant-General, Railivayv, Vol. Ill, -para. 6512.) 

71. Obviously the expenditure Avas only postponed, and had to be faced later 
•on. An ordinary commercial concezu Avould, as a matter of course, Jiave carried the 
money so underspent to a reserve for renewals, to be spent when the materials Avere 
again available. The independent railway’- companies did this. Not so the State. 
The money Avas treated as part of the ordinary revenue of the Government in the year 
in which it Avas not spent, Avitli the result that the net profits of the State raiLvays are 
shoAA-n in the official returns as having risen steadily from 4 ' 54 per cent, in 1914 to 
7*07 per cent, in 1918-19. The apparent, gain was not real. Had there been a 
separate railtvaA' budget the money underspent would have been earmarked in it as 
advanced to the Government for general purposes. It Avas indeed announced at one 
time that a reserve Avas being made, or Avould be made. The end of the Avar has 
■come, and the money is not there ; other liabilities had been too strong for the 

’ A full statement as to the position of one anarantced company, the Great Indian Peninsula, -^vas 
furnished to us. The figures, quoted in para. .5606 in Volume III., shou- that the policy of undue post- 
ponement of revenue rencAvals, which in fact has meant taking ns net revenue money tliat shoAild properJv 
have heen ti eated as woi-king expenses, is of long standing and not merely the result of the exigencies of 
the Avar period. 
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Oovornmont of Jiuliit itiul so llio reservo fund vanished. Tlic raihvtty luachme |s m 
urgent need of repair, and funds to put it right are not fordteoiijiiig. Tlie po-'^itioi) 
at°prescnt is this : niaintenance is lamentably in arrears, 'i he cost of inatcrials of 
all kinds is far altuvo pre-war level. Wagc-s likewise have advanced sfcej)ly. 


72. Indian railway rates jind fares have always been among the lowest, if not 
aetnally the hnvest, in the world. They have only been advanced in the last few 
Years very slightly as compared with the rest of the world. A general aiid snhstaiuial 
increase "is overdue. Witne.=.scs from all parts of India liave .agreed in recognising 
that rates and hires shonld he increased, tuid saying that they will ho ready to jaiy 
the increases, provided a reasonably cllicient service is given in return. One of the 
most important railway companies applied many montlis ago to the Railway Hoard for 
permission to increase its rates beyond the maximum liitherto authorised. It met 
with a refusal. 


7.‘). Ill iMarch tiic Finance Minister presented Ids Imdgct to the l^egislativo 
A.ssombly at Oelhi, showing on the basis of the then existing taxation a deficit of over 
JU crores. He pointed out that tlie State railway.s, after defraying working expense.s 
and all interest and sinking fund charges, would only contribute towards the goiiernl 
expenses of the Oovernment -I crores as against nearly lOcrores in ]91S-J!). Tin's 
was not sullicicnt. To increase railway rates would, he said, take time, and the matter 
was urgent. As to the urgency we agree. For tlio .statement that “ it is not possible 
“ to readjust the various rates in time enough to give us the money we need during the 
“next financial year ” only a perfunctory, and in oiir opinion an inaderinalc, reason 
was given. The feat has certainly been accomidished during or since the war in 
almost cveiy other country in the world, lie accordingly lu'oposed, not to increase 
the railway rates; — (he proceeds of whicli would natiiralU' have gone in the fitst 
place to the railways, and which, at a time when the general revenue owe.s to the 
railways the many millions diverted from them during the war, should certainly have 
been retained for railway purposes — but to increase the small existing surtaxes on 
railway goods traffic, which had been introduced only as a war measure, to au (‘.\tent 
estimated to uniouiit on the average to 121, per cent, of the freight on the goods, and 
to produce, not for the railways, but for the general expenditnro of the country, an 
additional revoiiiie of lis. 51 crores. The pi'oposod surtaxes have, wo understand, 
been considerably modified as Ibo result of discussion in tlie Council of iState (tlie 
Indian Upper House); but they still remain as surlaxo.s, and in our judgment any such 
tax, whatever the amount, is bad in principle. All ocoiiomi.sts agree that laxe.s on 
transport are au unde.sirablc method of raising revenue. There is a fiirtlier and very 
serious objection to imposing a surtax on railway receipts instead of inerea.sing 
railway charges which is peculiar to Imlia — that it is unfair to the shareholders of 
the Companies which divide profits with tlie Ciovornmcnt. Had the railway rates 
been raised the Government would liave taken, in tlio case of t lie Guaranteed Com- 
panies, about iiiue-teuths of the additional net revenue. But the shareholders would 
have obtained, what they are unquestionably entitled to, the remaining tenth. 
As it is, the Government takes the whole. 


74. We now iirocecd to discuss the manner in wliich reform shonld be carried 
out. At the outset we wish to disclaim any idea that the. railway organisation 
should be indepeiulenf, an lmpe7-iian in imperio. This is quite out of the 
question. The Indian Government owns the railways; the Indian Govorumont 
must control them. But that is no reason why tlio control should take the 
form which is found suitable in respect of other departments of the State. 
What we jiropose is in outline that the railways should liave a separate budget of 
their own and assume the responsibilities for earning and expending their own 
income. The first charge on that income, after paying working expenses, is interest 
on the debt incurred by the State for railway purposes. The amount of this debt is 
known — we may call it roughly 252,000,0001. The annual liability of tlio Indian 
Government for the interest is 8,700,0001. Wliether the railways sliou’ld pay precisely 
this amount, or a larger amount, in consideration of the fact that in early years 
taxation had to be imposed to meet that portion of the interest wliich the railway 
receipts did not then cover, or a smaller amount, in consideration of the expenditure 
which the railways liave since incurreil for non-railwa}^ purposes, is a matter for 
argument. M'e have no wish to express a positive opinion, though we think there 
is much to be said for letting b 3 ’'gones bo bj'gones and fixing tlie pa}'mcnt to the 
Government at the same sum that the Government has itself to find at the present 
time for interest on the -railway debt. The point is that the Railway Department, 
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subject to the "cueral control o£ Government, once it has met its liabilitj’ to its 
creditors, should itself regulate the disposal of the balance, and should lie free to 
devote it to new capital purposes (whether directly or as securitj’’ for new debt 
incurred) or to reserves or to dissipate it in the form either of reduction of rates or 
improvement of sei vices. 

75. We have expressed our own view that the only payment by the railways to 
the general Exchequer should be the interest at a fi.xetl rate on the capital advanced. 

But we desire to point out that this is not necessarily involved in the separation of the 
railway budget. It would be possible, however undesirable, for the Government to 
impose a surtax on railway traffic such as is now in force, or even to call upon the 
railwa 3 's for an emergency contribution to the necessities of the State. Neither 
method would involve interference ‘b^- the Finance Department with the Railwaj' 
Department’s control of its own internal finance. 

76. Naturallj’', the steps lahen to raise new capital and in general the large 
questions of i)olicy must continue to be controlled by the Government, i.e., by the 
Viceroy’s Council and the Legislative Assemblj*, and in the last resort by the 
Secretary of State and the House of Commons. But there must be a Member in 
charge of railways, taking part in the Council deliberations, and able to discuss 
with his fellow i\Ieniber3 railwaj' questions equall^’^ whein thej’^ concern finance as where 
thej’^ are management questions proper. Under the new constitution the Budget is to 
be voted by the Legislative Assembly. This right mu.=t, of course, be pi-eserved. But 
there is no reason wlij’ the llailwa}' Budget should not' be submitted by the Railway’’ 

^Member as an annex to the general Budget instead of bj' the Finance Member himself. 
jE veil in England, though departmental estimates have to be approved bj’ the Treasury, 
and the Treasury control over them is undoubted, the estimates for the War Depart- 
ment are submitted to I'arliament, not Iw the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but by 
the Secretary of State for War. 

77. Though the IMackay Committee did not allude to the fact, the question of History o 
the separation of the railway tinauce from the general finances of India was discussed separatioi 
as long ago as 1899, during the Vicero 3 ^ally of Loi-d Curzou. Colonel Gardiner, then 

in charge of the Public Works Department, to which at that time the railways were 
attached, proposed in a Minute dated the IGth October 1899 and forwarded to 
the Secretary of State on the 29th i\Iarch in the following j-ear ; — 

"that the financing of the Public Works Department should be a distinct 
branch of the Imperial finance, that the capital borrowed for it should be 
earmarked, and that the amount to be raised should be regulated on a 
commercial -basis depending (subject to the general condition of the possible 
effect on the credit of the countiy looking to whatever other borrowings may 
be necessaiy and maj’ be considered of prior importance) on the amount it is 
desirable to spend (a) in developing the country ; and (fi) on meeting the 

requirements of alreadj^ developed and paying projects 

“ I am unable to see the objections to the proposed departure from the 
present practice, nor so far have I heard any of the arguments there may be 
against it. The only objection I have heard raised is the general, and it seems 
to me rather doubtful, objection that it is a new departure.” 

78. Lord Curzon, on the 18th February 1900, in a Minute which was also forwarded 
to the Secretary of State with the above, wrote : — 

“ The system under Avhich our railways are now financed seems to me to be 
a faulty system, and to be fatal to development at the very time when develop- 
ment ma.y be most needed. As long as the system continues, the Finance 
Department have no alternative but to adopt the attitude, e.y., that they have 
done with reference to next year’s programme. But neither their orthodox}’’ nor 
the stern compulsion of immediate facts makes me anymore in love with a system 
which renders our railway policj' whollj’’ subordinate to the exigencies of our 
general financial position.” 

79. Another ilinute was also sent, prepared jointly by Lord Curzon and the Hon. 

Sir A. C. Trevor, then Member in charge of the Public Works Department, of which 
the following is an extract ; — 

“ B}^ that time we hojie the wa,v ivill be clear for the adoption of measures 
for the separation of money's raised or grantetl for productive works from the 
general finances of the Empire and for their future administration on the lines 
indicated by Colonel Gardiner, with whose views we are in substantial accord.” 

9164 E 
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80. The Secrotiiry of State, iiowever, expressed the opinion that, a.s Jon/f-s., 
railways depended for nioncj- on the Clorerninent, they ninst share in tile vicissi,' 
of the public linanccs. 

8J . The question was a^ain raised bj* SirJobn llewott, the Coinincrce Member o 
Conncil, in 1900. Sir John only occupied this ollice for a short time, being appoin' 
Lientenant-Governor of tlie United Provinces in 1907. Unfortnnately no trace ofj 
draft niinnte prepared by^Ir. IJarvey, then Secretary in tlie Departinont, but who tj! 
shortly afterwards, can be found. Sir .lohn, however, has been gooil enough to gi-. 
evidence before us and it appeans that Ids proposal was substantially the same as that 
made by Colonel Gardiner and tiuit he has not chaiigetl liis views as to the desirability 
and practicability of adopting the course whicli he then advocated. 

82. 'J'he question of the separation of the railway finances from the general Ibidgot 
of the country has quite a long history in other countries. When Bismarck nationalised 
the railways in Bnissia in or about 1878, the .scliomo as originally ))ut forward 
provided for a separate railway biulgct. But ^vbc•n the sebeme eamo to la' embodied 
in an Act, tlii.s provision was omitted. Its ab.senee was a constant ground of com])l;dnt 
by Liberal memliers in (be Prussian Parliament. The common plira.se was that the 
railwaj's were treated as “ the milch cow of tlie 'rreasmy.” The J’ru.ssian bureaucrats, 
who ajipreciated the advantages of possessing au income, which in some years ran as 
liigh as 20,000.090/., non-votahio by J^arliamont, were too strong for (lie J’russiau 
Liberals; ami the milch cow remained in charge of the 'rreasury up to the outhreak 
of war. Tt was not denied, however, that the sliarp variations in receipts between 
years of good and years of bad trade introduced an undesirable element of uncertainty 
into Prussian public finance. 


iSwitzerliiiul. 


S3. 'I'lie Swiss people voted in 1908 to nalioiuili.se their railway.s. 'J'lie Purchase 
Act provides— niul it was common knowledge at (lie time that the provision was the 
result of Prussian experience- that “ the railway aceomits shall lie kept separate from 
" the other Federal aecomils so (hat the financial position of the railways can at ail times 
“ be clearly ascertained, and (hat railway earnings shall he devoted only to railway 
“ puiqioscs.” The control of now railway capital issues, of _ railway larilTs, and tlio 
voting of the railway liudgot. are reserved to the Swiss ikirliumcnt. .'\ny .surplus of 
railway revenue, after meeting working expenses, interest and sinking funds, is 
devoted to railway purposes. .Should the revenue fall short of meeting expoiise.s, the 
deficit is to be met by the State. The railway budget is compiled by the Railway 
Board of ^laiiagement and submiticd to the Conncil of Ministers. The Council, after 
discunsing it with the Railvv.ay Minister, forwards it with a covering rejiort to the 
two Chambers. In cacb Cliamber it is referred to a special Committee and ilioiiee 
reported to the full body. If in either Chamber fnrllicr information is required, the 
■Railway Minister gives it. Veiy rarely arc tlie proposals of the Budget altered by tlie 
Chambers.' 


tJel-riiim, 81. In Belgium there lia.s never been a separate railway budget, and -for years 

Juily, past there lias been an agitation in Parliament for a reform in this respect. A Bill 

Fiaiii-e. canying out this object, at least in .some degree, lias been prepared as the result of 

a Committee Report and .submitted by the Governmont to the Chamber of Do])utios. 
It is at present under discussion. It is criticised, however, on the ground that it 
does nnt go far enough and still leaves the Government too great powers of 
interference. In Italy the railways have a separate budget. In France tiie 
budget of the railways which are worked by the fStule is treated as an “annexe ” to 
the general budget. 

8oiifli 85. The Act constituting the South Africa Union, which lirouglit togetlier (/ape 

Afiicii. Colony, Natal, the 'J’ransvaal and the Orange River Free State, each with its own 

railway system, provides that the railways of the Union shall be so worked that the 
gross receipts shall not be more than snllicient to cover working expenses, reserves, 
and the interest on capital. II there is a surplus, it is to be devoted eitlicr to 
- improvements in facilities or reduction in rates. If, on the other hand, there is a 

deficit, rates and charges shall he increased to cover it. It is specially iiiovided that, 
if Parliament shall require the Railway Commissioners to fix rale.s or to coiislrucfc 
new lines or extend facilities which in the ojiinion of the Railway Commissioncr.s will 


’ Wo arc iiidebted to the courtesy of the Sivis.s Railwni- Acliiiiiii.sli’alioii for flic infornmtion on which 
this paingiujih is founded. 
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not be commercially justifiable, the Commissiouci-s may appeal to the Auditor- 
General, who, if he agrees with their opinion, may demand that Parliament sliall vote 
to the Commissioners such a sum as in his judgment is sufficient to meet the cost of 
the requirements of Parliament. 

86. In Japan, also, the railway budget is entirely* separate. The official Peport Jiipau. 
of the dapanese Government, dated May 1919, sets out so clearly the grounds for 

the separation of the two budgets, the gradual process by which it was accomplished 
and the benefits which have resulted from the .reform, that we quote it here at full 
length : — 

“ Acc I'diiip to the estaldisheil rules that govei’ii the fi’amiiig of the Imperial Ihidgct. an llailway 
undertaking carried on by a Goveminent ofliee is set apai’t as a special account, the earnings of which Special Ac- 
ai'e, in princiide, to meet the disbursements. Any balance accniing is to bo turned over to the 
Geneiul Account. The linanee of tlie Government milways I)etoie the nationali,sation was no ' ' 

exception to this genoi-nl ari-angement. Hence, any surplus of tlie total receipts over the total 
expenses was surrendei-ed to the Treasury, instead of being placed at the disposal of tlie i-ailways. 

On the other hand, all expenses involved on the work of extensions and improvements were met by 
the proceeds of loans or of taxation. 

“ Tliis accounting system tvas modified in 1906, and tlie new method was put into force from 
the fiscal year 1907-8. when a new regime came into being with tlic siiddenlj- exjianded business of 
the railways, in consequence of tlie State acquisition of the 17 private railway's. According to this 
system, all the money already invested, or to bo invested, in the railways (together with interest 
thereon computed at -o per cent.) from the inception of the milway service to March 1907, less the 
sum suvi-cndei’ed to the Treasury during the period, was set apart as railway debt. The distinction 
between the capital and the revenue accounts was clearly established, and the annual revenue was 
divided into two pai'ts, one destined for the paj'meut of interest on the liabilities aud the other 
for the i-edomptiou of the principal. 

“The revision of 1906 placed the net revenue "accruing from railway o]ioration beyond tho 
disposal Ilf the Ti'easury, and was undoubtedly a great improvement on the superseded system, but 
it effected nothing in the way of putting tho Railway Budget on an independent footing, so far 
as eoncei'ned the financing of i-.-iilway extensions and improvements. They were open, as befoie, 
to the influences of tho variablo fimiiicwl situation of the .State. 

“Tho complete divorcement of the Hailway Budget from the Geneiiil Account, with a view to 
removing this porounial cause of uncertainty in the continued ])roseculion of tho programme, was 
brought about in 1909 by the promulgation of the Railway' Special Account Law. which bascontiuuod 
in force down to this day'. 

“ fu consoqueuoe of the drastic renovation eCfOwted in its financial urrangoment in 1009, 
ns outlined above, the Railway Account has become a special account entirely distinct in its 
essential features from the General Account. It is needless to add that this financial inde- 
pendencu has given very great conveniences and f.icilities in the management of the Imperial 
Railways, as, indeed, it has made tho railway finance one of special cliaracter among all the 
special accounts created by the Imperial Treasury. In short, the change has made the railway 
finance a financial agency specially adapted for the management of railway business.” 

(Railway Nationalisation in Japan.) 

The position of tbe Japanese railways under the Act o£ 1909 may be summarised 
as follows : — 

(1) The railway's have a separate Capital Account. 

{ 2 ) llailway profits are devoted to extensions and improvements, and may be 
supplemented by GoA-ernment loans. 

(3) The Avhole of the loans issued for raihvay purposes are charged against the 

railway account, and the railway's pay”^ over each year to the National 
Debt Consolidation Fund tbe money, required for interest and sinking 
fund on these loans. 

(4) Temporary advances may be made by’^ the Treasury if required to meet 

railway current expenses. 

87. We have still to make recommendations as to the raising of railway' capital in 
the future. Those Members of the Committee who consider that State management 
should be definitely adopted as the permanent iJolicy^ for India natiirally' contemplate 
that capital Avill in future be raised wholly' by the State. Those Members, on the 
other hand, Avho think that Indian companies should be constituted Avill equally’ 
naturally’ make recommendations as to the method of raising such portion of the 
capital as the new companies aa'III be responsible for. We therefore postpone the 
consideration of this matter to a later stage of this Report and now proceed to 
discuss the further qiiestions on AA'hich the opinion of the Committee is unanimous. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Constitution, St.\tur, and Functions or the Controlling x\uTiioinTy. 

88. Onr Reference instructs ns to report upon tlie constitution, status, and functloin 
of tlie body exercising control over the raihvays on behalf of the Covernment. We 
have given this matter our best consieleration. We had the benefit of lon^ 
discussions at Dellii ■with the ineiubers of the present controlling autlioritj', the 
Railway Board. And of all the witnesses who appeared before us there were feu 
who did not offer criticisms and make suggestions on the subject. As the resuli 
of onr investigations we recommend great changes alike in the constitution, the status 
and the functions of the Railway lloard. But before proceeding to make them w( 
wish to emphasise what u'o have indicated in Chapter III. of the Report, that in oni 
judgment the controlling authority must be single and self-contained. The 
recommendations which follow are based on the assumption that the railway 
authority is master in its own' house, not sharing its responsibilitj' with any othei 
department, but answerable direct!}' through its own chief to the Covernor-Genera 
in Council and the Legislative Assembly. 

80. We have been impressed with the disproportion between the importance of tin 
railways financially and economical! j', and the position which the existing Governmem 
organisation assigns to the Department charged with their administration. The 
Government railways, as we have said, bring in one-third of the total Governmem 
I'eceipts. 'I’heir working e.xpenses amount to about one-quarter of the total Govern- 
ment expenditure. 'Pheir net receipts cover not only the interest on the total railway 
debt incurred by the Indian Government and a snlistantial contribution to sinking 
funds,^ but leave a substantial sum over in relief of general taxation. In the Budget 
Statement, however, the railwaj's occupy a much more modest position. 

90. The estimate for the current year enumerates 10 “principal heads” of 
revenue. The total amount estimated to be obtained under these 10 heads bj* the 
Central Government is Rs. 69^ crores. Of tlie principal heads, six bring in less than 
one crore. Down below the principal heads in the Statement come the railways. 
Their net receipts are stated at I’s. 21 \ crores. Customs, estimated to yield Rs. 37|- 
crores, forms the only item in the Budget exceeding the railway net revenue in 
importance. We give this as an illustration, for it appears to ns typical. 

91. Administratively the railwa 5 's are only regarded as of sufficient importance to 
be entrusted to the control of a ^leniber of Council who takes his title from his other 
functions. In former years they ivere in charge of the Illembcr for Public Works ; of 
recent years tlieir administration has been one of the function.s of the Member for 
Commerce, wlio (except for a brief interval dnriug the past year or two) lias also been 
in charge of Industries. The responsibility of the Member in charge of Railways for 
their supervision has certainly been in recent years more nominal than real. There 
has been furnished to ns a list of the subjects which were assigned to the Department 
of Commerce. It is as follows : — 

Company Law ; Customs ; Excise ; Shipping ; Posts and Telegraphs ; Emi- 
gration ; Indian labour questions such as Assam migration; Peace Treaty 
affairs such as collection of debts and other matters relating to enemy firms. 

92. The Department of Industries is responsible, in addition to the general subject 
of the development of industries, for controlling the Indian Salt Department, the 
Geological Survey, Stationery and_ Printing, Patents and Designs ; the administration 
of the Factories, Mines and Electricity Acts ; and other miscellaneous subjects. 


1 The annuity payments made to the sliareholcler.s of the original East Indian, Great Indian 
Peninsula, and Madi-as Railway Companies, up to the end of the year 1920-21, inclvidecl not only tlie 
interest on the capital outstanding hut the i-edemption of 17,467,95.3/. of capital. 
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93. ^ Havin" regard to their niunber, their diversity, and the delicacy of some of 
tlie subjects --as, for instance, Indian emigration, and the rapidly growing importance 
•of others such as the development of Indxistiues — which must necessitate the Member’s 
.attention at every stage, it is quite evident that tlie Member for Commerce and 
Industry cannot pei'.sonally keep in touch with the railway business which he nominally 
•supervises. In fact, it is hardly e.xpected that he will do so ; for while he controls 
the Commerce and Industries departments each through the normal departmental 

"TSrganisatiohstif Secretary to Government at the head of a clerical staff, on the 
railway side thel^) -is a Board of three Members which occupies a position of what 
jnay be called semi-indey)eudence. 

94. Briefly the administrative position is this. The ultimate authority for the 
'Government of India rests wdth tlie Secretary of State as representing the House of 
Commons. He delegates to the Governor-General in Council — commonly spoken of 
as the Government of India — certain powers, reserving others, a matter with which 
we shall have to deal more fully at a later stage. 'I’he Government of India in turn 
delegates some, or some portion, of. these xiowers to the Railway Board. OfScial 
■communications from the Board are headed — 

Government of India (Railway Boardl, Railway Department. 

Within the scope of these powers the Railway Board are free to act, subject always 
to the Finance Department. Even in cases beyond the Board’s powers of sanction 
they frequently make references to the other Departments concerned Avithout troubling 
dheir own j\Iember, though if any decision is likely to have far-reaching consequences 
the Board are expected to refer to him before acting. Cases AAmich are likely to 
■engage the attention of the Executive Council must necessarily be taken to the 
Member, for while the President of the Board has the status of a iSecretary to 
•Government, and therefore the right of direct access to "the Viceroy, he cannot take 
part in discussions of the Council, attending there only to give information and 
■explanations Avhen called upon.* 

95. Now the natural effect of the inleiqAosition of this semi-independent Board is 
that the lifember responsible for it is not in constant touch Avith its Avork. When 
questions Avhich haAm to be submitted to the Council are biought to him, it is 
necessary for the Board to “coach ” him. He may not agree Avith them, and yet may 
hesitate to OA'erj-ide those much more couA-ersaut Avith the matter than he can possibly 
be. Even if, after hearing the case as put forward by them, he does agree with them, 
he can only deal Avith the matter, which may be highly technical, before the Council 
AA’ith second-hand and incomplete knoAAdedge. It Avould, moreover, be in accordance 
with human nature if he supported a policy not his oavu less resolutely than a policy 
of the side of the office of Avhich he is the real and not mereljr the titular head ; and 
if, when the Raihvay Board’s proposals met with serious opposition at the Council, 
he attached more Aveight to the arguments of colleagues, AAUth AAhom he is in constant 
•and intimate relations, than to those of a Board Avhich brings before him, not their 
everyday VA'ork, but only such portions of it as are iniportant and likely to be 
contentious. The Railway Board is in effect in the position of a stepchild, and, like 
most stepchildren, tends to be less AveU treated than the other children of the family. 
We are convinced that the Indian railways AA'ill ncA^er be able to gWe a satisfactory 
account of themselves, to earn the revenue which thej*^ should earn, and to render to 
•the public the service AAdiich they ought to i-ender, until they are repicseuted in the 
Viceroy’s Council by a ]\iember Avho is fully in touch Avith their daily Avork. 

9G. Were there no other Avay of secui’ing it aa'b should feel constrained to urge 
. that this representation should Ije provided by the appointment of a Alember of 
Council solely for railways. But Ave do not think it necessary to recommend this. 


' A Secretai-y to Govewiinont corresponds to an English Permanent Under Secretary in that, he is 
tlie official Head of his Department under tlio Memhcr of Council, that is the Cabinet Minister, respon- 
siljle for it. But hi.s status i.s liighbr than that of a Permanent Under Secretary in that he has direct 
access to the Viceroj'—in effect the Prime Minister — with -whom ho has a fixed meeting once a week, and 
to whom he is entitled to express, if he thinks fit, his disagreement Avith the policy of his chief. If the 
Yieeroy thinks proper, the full Council can then be invited to discuss tlie matter in question. Pnrtliei*, 
under the new Constitution lie is <a nominated Member of the Council of State or of the Legislative 
Assembly, Avhere he speaks and votes on a footing of full equality Avith the otlier Members. A Secretary 
to Government, liowcA'er, attends meetings of the BxeentiA-e Council of the Governor-General only to give 
information if called upon to do so, and to record decisions. 
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■j Pioposetl 97 7^11 \v (3 ask is that there shall he a Alciubor o£ Council in constant touch Avitli- 

Mcniberof aWahs, and who feels that railways are entitled to his full attention. 

Cwimmni-^ And this can, we think, be secured liy a rearrangement of ^toi'Ic among the 
■' cations. Members. Within the last few months the nninber of .Memliers of Council has been 

1 reduced by recombining Commerce and Industry. e recommend that the former 

i number be restored, and that there be a i\tcml)er of Council in charge^ ol Com- 

* munications, rvhose portfolio should comprise Railways, Ports, and Inland Navigation, 

Road Transport (so far as it is under the control of the Government ol liidia}_an(l 
Posts and Telegraphs.' Perhaps in making this i-ecommendation we arc going beyoncr~ 
the strict terms of our Reference, which is concerned only with Railways, but the 
connection of railways with other forms ot communication is so close that we think 
we are entitled to make it. 

98. The advantages of a close relationship between railways, ports, water 
transport and road transport are obvious. 'J'liey need correlation by a common 
controlling authority ; they are feeders to each other, but at the same time their 
conflicting interests as carriers necessitate expert supervision and protection : all 
methods of transport are necessary for the development of India, and all new schcmes^ 
Avhether lor transport by rail, road or water, require to be considered by the same 
authority as a part ol a well-ordered general xirogramme. Onlj' Imperial questions 
connected with road transport would, under our scheme, come under the immediate 
supervision of the iMinistry, local ]-oad questions being left, as now, to local 
authorities. 

99. The only- connect ion at present even between the railways and the ports which 
they serve is through the Jlember of Council who is common to both. The iJepartments 
that deal with them are separate. And in many respects the ports are subject, not to 
the Central Government at all, but to the Local Governments. All the witnesses whom 
we examined on this point agreed thatHhere were strong reasons for a change. One 
instance will suffice. The Calcutta Port Authority are undertaking the enlargement 
and re-equipment of their Kidderpnr Docks to accommodate the rapidly growing 
traffic. They have in contemplation a lai’ge scheme involving the expenditure of 
many millions. The}’’ are also adding to the accommodation of their port railwa 3 ’s. 
The lay-out of the docks cannot be settled till it has been decided how much of 
the necessary siding accommodation is to be provided respectively by the railways 
on railway propertj' and b.y the Port Authority on dock properly. The Port 
Authority cannot be certain what coal-tipping appliances to order till it is settled 
what form of coal wagons the railwaj’s will use. The railways, on the other hand, 
cannot be certain that the appliances will be suitable for their wagons. T’here is no 
machinery for bringing together the various parties in interest, still less for deciding- 
when the parties differ. 'The Department of Commerce, the Railwav* Department, two 
Railwaj' Companies, the Calcutta Port Authontj' and the Government of Bengal, all 
are involved and take a hand in the deci.sion. 

100. The necessity for close co-ordination so as to dovetail together the work of 
the docks and the railways that serve them has long been recognised in England. In 
recent years — not without hesitation as to the proprietj' of strengthening railwa.v 
monopoly — Parliament has allowed railway companies, in order that the two services 
might be in one hand, to acquire the docks in the first-class ports of Southampton and 
Hull. StiU more recently, private arrangements have secured the same result in the 
great port of Cardiff. And the illinistry of IVansport Act, 1919, gives to the Minister 
considerable powers to co-ordinate the facilities and methods of working between 
railways and such dock undertakings as are still independent. 

101. Posts and Telegraphs are not so intimately connected with transport as the 

other services mentioned above, but the connection is at least closer than with the 
subjects in charge of any other Member, on account of the carriage of mails by railwav 
and road and the telegraph practice which is common to both. / 

1 After we liad come to tins coiiclnsion tlie Indi.-i Office fimiislied us uitli a memoiandiim setting out 
the scheme for the reanuiigement of portfolios i-ecoiiunended hy the Committee on the Government of 
India Secretariat Organisation, presided over by Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith. The other uw'ano-emonts 
proposed do not, of coui'se, concern ns, bnt ^\e .ai-c glad to find that that Committee’s recommendation 
for the formation of a new Department of Ways .and Oommnnications is almost identical with ours. We 
understand that, though certain minor charges consecpient on ,Sir Hubert’s re])()rt have alreadj- been 
made, the broad question of rearrangement has been ivserved for the decision of tlio present Yicovoy. 
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]02. The Member’s work ill be divided into three maia sections. In the first 
-place he will be the head of the transport organisation ; with this we deal at length 
hereafter. Secondlj^ he will be Chairman of the Central Railway Advisory Conncil, 
the establishment of which we recommend in a later part of this Report. Thirdly, he 
will control the Posts and ’Pelegraphs through the existing organisation of that 
Department. 

103. This work will tax his undivided energies ; he must not be made, as 
Sir John Hewett describes the IMember for Commerce as having become, an 
'“office drudge” on whom additional miscellaneous duties unconnected with his 
primary function can be imposed. lie will — especially during the next few years of 
reorganisation — be a biisy man, but should allow himself sufficient freedom from the 
routine of his office to meet frequently the representatives of the trading and 
travelling public. 'L'he formation, as is proposed below, of Local Advisory Councils 
nt the main railway centres, and the periodical conferences with the Central Advisory 
Council, will afford him opportunities of obtaining first-hand information on 
transportation questions ; but it is hoped that in addition to this he will find time 
to meet occasionally the Chambers of Commerce and Harbour Boards on their own 
ground. Such meetings we have no doubt will be mutually beneficial and will be 
time well spent, especiall 3 ^ if he is accompanied by his Technical Adviser, the Chief 
Commissioner of Railwaj's. 

101. We have given much thought to the question whether the Member of 
•Council need himself be a railway man l)y profession. IE a man could be found to 
•combine the qualifications of a capable iidministrator, parliamentarian and railway 
•expert, he would be an ideal selection for the i)OSt. But to find a man with all 
these qualifications would be very difficult; to find one possessing them who woidd 
be attracted by the salary attaching to the appointment of Member of Council 
•u’ould be impossible. We take it for granted, therefore, that the Member must rely 
upon others for technical advice; but we consider it essential that he should himself 
possess the other qualifications mentioned. 

105. We turn now to the question of the Railway Board, and the constitution of the 
body which we consider should be substituted for it. The constitution of the Railway 
Board itself is somewhat peculiai'. Its President has the responsibilities and the rights 
•of a Secretary to Government, though he does not bear the title. The other two 
members have not. And yet as a member the President is nothing more than the 
senior among three colleagues. Originally he was only primus inter pares. There 
was another period wlnm, though possibly not by legal right, the President was really 
supreme, and the decision of the Board was, in fact, his decision. 

. lOG. The present position is that, in a matter within the competence of the Depart- 
■ ment itself, any member of the Board who disagrees with his colleagues is entitled to 
refer the matter to the Member in Charge. If, on the other hand, the matter is one 
that has to go to the Council, the minute referring it must state whether the decision 
is unanimous. If it is not, the Board’s minute has to embody the views of the 
majority, but a dissenting member is at liberty to append a minute showing on what 
points and for what reasons he disagrees. 

107. W^e have now to deal with the practical working of the organisation. 
At several points in this Report we call -attention to the constant interference of 
the Government in the details of railway executive management. The whole of 
this work falls upon the Railway Boaxxl. AVe are informed that 71,000 com- 
munications Avere issued from or were received by the Board’s office last year ; a 
large proportion of these have to be brought before, if not the full Board, at least 
•one of the ^Members That is one side of their work. In some respects it is hot the 
most arduous ; for just as, on the one hand, the sanction of the Raihvay Board is 
required in matters Avhich on an English railway would hardly get further than 
the head of a sub-Departmeut, so, on the other hand, the Railway Board itself 
has frequently to appJj’^, not merelj’’ to the Government of India on the spot, but to the 
Secretary of State 6,000 miles away for sanction in matters of apparently quite trifling 
importance. We have had furnished to us a large folio volume, containing 115 pages 
■of text and 25 pages of index, entitled the “ Schedule of Powers of the Government 
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iOO. ft seems to iis tlnil. in eonsernieiiee of tlie rej'idaiion-- under u hieh the Haihvav 
!' Hoard art, they .spend a large jinrl of their time, on the one hand, in doing tin* wt>rk 
' of their snhordinates, which these .snliortlinales ought to do for themselves ; atid o*t 
the other hand, iti obtaining from their superiors permission to tlo the things wliieh 
thov' are fully eompelenl and onglil to he pi'nnilled to do for tlicmselve.s. 'i'hi.s j.. ane 
fundamental criticism which wc laive to make of the present sy.stem of railway 
control ; the other, wjnally rnndamentui, we have made already at sniVieienl letiglh*, 
namely, tliat the railways, not being master.s in tlieir own lion.se. are not aide to 
shape their own policy ; il is shaped for them ivy tiie exigeiieies of the Fiiiuneo 
Department. 

no. Complaint was intide to ns in vlilferent parts of India that the Members of the 
Hailway Hoard seldom or never visited them. In Delhi we were told that, if a Member 
of the Hoard absented hiiiisclf for a fortnight, the ace.nmulation of jitipers would he 
so great that it would he almost impossible for him evir to overtake them, .«\ml 
we fully believe it. Tliere is laid U])on their .slionlder.s a bmden of routine work vvliieli 
is more than three men can cope with. 'I’hc proper fnnetion of the Hailway Hoard is 
not to carry out routine duties, Init to shape poliev, t<i watch, to thinl:, and to plan. 
Throughout the whole of India, but more e.specially in iheb'unflt, witnesses eomphiined" 
lo ns of the actions, or the inaction, of tin; Hailway Hoard, We were told that 
letters were left nnauswored ; that ilecisions were tlelayed imlelinitelv ; tinit when 
charges tigainst tlic companies were made the Hoard referred them to ih'o comjauiies 
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themselves, and then washed their hands of the matter ; that applir-atious to the Board 
for redress of grievances had been proved to be fruitless and so had ceased to be 
made. 

111. IVe subjoin a chart showiughow we think the organisation of the Comnuini- 
cations side of the new Ministry shoidd be planned : — 

' Sfernboi* of Council for 

ComTnmncatious. 

I 

Cliief Commissionor of Railways 
and Ports. 


Commissioner for Commissioner, Commissiouer, Comnnssioner, 

Finance. AVestciii Dinsion.' Kastern Dinsion.- Southern T)ivi‘?ion.'* 

(rinance, Statistics, 

•Secretariat, Establish. ‘ j 

incnt«, Ac.) j 


Director of Director of Director of Director of Director of Director of 

Accounts. Civil ^lechanical Traffic — Traffic — Ports, Jnlaud 

Eniyincerin". Engineering. Operating. Commercial. Navigation and 
I Koad Transport 


(4cneral Secretary. 

I 

Statistical and Office Staff. 

112. The Chief Commissioner of Railways and Ports will, of course, l^e a technical 
railway man. Presumabh' he will he nominated as a member of one of the Houses ol 
the Legislature, hut it is to be assumed that he would be required to attend only 
when transport questions are under disenssiou. He w'ould have the statiis of a 
Secretary to Government and so would have a right of access to the Viceroy ; and we 
consider that he should Ije invited to attend meetings of the Executive Council when 
matters relating (o the Coi^imissioii are under consideration, with freedom to advise 
on technical matters, hut without a % ote. 

113. The Chief Commissioner should be assisted by four Commissioners, as 
follows: One Financial Commissiouer; three Railway Commissioners in charge of 
territorial divisions. 

114. The Financial Commissioner should he Second in Command to the Chief 
Commissiouer at headquarters. He should arrange that the services of the director^ 
of the various sections, and the office staff generally, shall be availal-de to all tlu' 
Commissioners. 

115. The fundamental differences between the constitution of the Railway 
Commissioir which it is proposed to set up and the preseiit Board are ; — 

(a) Tlie appointment of one responsible Chief Commissioner. 

(b) The addition of a Financial Commissioner. 

(c) The supervision of territorial areas by separate Commissioners. 

(c?) The addition to the technical staff of Directors of ]\Iechamcal Engineerijig, 
Commercial Traffic, Ports and Road Transport. 

110. Given the right men to fdl the positions, we feel confident that a controlliui;' 
organisation on the lines defined Avill be the means of eliminating the disabilities so 
apparent in the existing regime. At present the Board, consisting of three members, 
two of whom can outvote the third, and all of whom are concerned in every general 
railwaj^ question that arises, cannot act with promptness and decision. Except when 
the matter is urgent and a member of the Board is absent, the whole Board has to hc> 
consulted upon eveiy important action taken, and each member therefore attempts 
to keep himself informed of all that is taking place. India is a vast continent , 
transport questions of the present and the futui’e are many and complex, and the task 
that has been set the members of the existing Board is more than thej’^ can efficiently 
undertake. The duties of supervision require to be subdivided, and the responsibility 

1 The "Westorii Division would include the Great Indian Peninsula ; Boinl)a 3 ', Baroda, and Central 
India; Kortli-Western and .Todlipur-Bikanei’ Baihvaj'S ; togetlier witli the ports and the branch and feeder 
railways in their areas. 

- The Eastern Division would include tlie East Indian; Oudh and Bohilkhand ; Bengal anil Jforth- 
Western; Eohilkund and.Ktimaon; Assam-Bengal ; Bengal-Kagpur and Eastern Bengal Kailuaj’s; together 
with ports and local railways as above. 

^ The Southern Division would include the Jladi-jis and Soutliern Jlahratta ; South Indian; H.E.U. 
.the Nizam’s and Bui'ma Railways ; together with ports and local railways as above. 
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nu t nrilric- nid travelliiie- public will undoubtedlj’^ directly benelitbj cmsei 
121 . Ihe tiadiu-, a p V' -wpi-ninent and from more intimate local knowledge, 
supervision from the seat ^ -idvantafe of beiim able to appeal to a particular 
The public wW, the legithnulc aspiralious of 

Coimmssioner. who } owing’ to the concentration of his responsibilities, to 
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192 Consultation between the Commissioners as a body, imoer the Chief 
Comitaioner will, of course, tube place whenever matters of general policy are uiidei 

consideration. . , . x t i -.li 

123 At the present moment there are eight different Circles in India, each with an 
L^o. All ine pic^ vpouired to make a minute inspection of every mile of 

Engineenng Inspecto year.' We cannot believe that this amount of inspection is 

railway in hmCncleeve^y^^^^^^^ I „ tj 

necessaiy. an^ we three divisions for which Commissioners wiU 

Engineers ^ c icles to tluee v^^^^ accessary in one or more of the divisions 

o Sn in adS; a^ Assistant Engineering Inspector. The monetary 
lavinS Xcted can be utilised for the appointment in each oi the divisions 
S i? Inspector of Traffic who will w ork under the Commissioner of the 

; OnP of the eneineering inspectors is also Secretary in the Railway Depai-tment of a Local Govem- 

. °'pi T nr.nl Rovprnmonts have no control over i-ailways. They have, and frequmitly exeivise ivith 
nient. ® igcal gi-ievances, and to represent local requirements. But the position of 

ndvanxage, { ^ of his tSie complaining on behalf of one employer of the action, or inaction, 
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division. Such Inspectors are more especially needed at the present time. The 
raihvaj’- machine is, as me have said, quite inadequate for its mork. It cannot be 
brought to a state of reasonable efficiency for a good many years to come. But from 
our own observation, and from such comparisons as we have been able to make 
between one railway system and anothei', we are persuaded that, if the operating 
methods of the least efficient line were brought up to the standard, not of ideal 
perfection, but of the most efficient operation existing in India at the present 
moment, considerable improvement in service would be effected. 

124 . The clianges and additions we liavc proposed in the headquarters establish- 
ments will involve some additional expenditure, possibly something like 25,000Z. or 
30,0001. per annum. The expenditure is necessary, and is in the interest of true 
economy. It will be offset to an appreciable extent by the saving of clerical 
labour and printing which will be secured by the reform of the existing accounts and 
statistics, as recommended later in this Chapter. The present emoluments of raihvay 
service in India, whether at headquarters or in the management of individual 
undertakings, are entirely inadequate. Perhaps wm shall best make clear the 
situation if we say that the highest salary' paid in the Indian railway service to-day is 
hardly more attractive than that of the head of a sub-department on a big English 
railway, such as the Deputy Goods Manager, or Outdoor Superintendent of the 
Line. To expect that at this price the Indian railways will obtain the services of 
the right class of men is to expect the impossible.' We do not think that Indian 
opinion will grudge to paj"^ adequate salaries for efficient service. 

125. We must now deal in somewhat more detail with the relationship which 
should in future exist between the reconstituted Railwaj’^ Department, and the authorities 
above it on the one hand, and the railway management responsible to it on the 
other. In dealing with the fir.st half of this question it is impossible for us to avoid 
touching upon the field of general politics. Hitherto, the Government of India has 
had to carry out instructions of the Seci-etary of State. And the Secretarj’- of State, 
•from the fact that his salary was paid by the Indian taxpayer and not included in 
the English estimates, though of course he could be made ultimately responsible 
to Parliament, occupied a semi-autocratic position. Since the Government of India 
Act came into effect at the beginning of 1921 the position is entirely changed. 
The I.egislative Assembly, three-quarters of whom are elected by popular vote, 
have now large control, both of legislation and administration, and in particular 
have the control of expenditure through their power to refuse to vote the items in 
the Budget, suljject to the reserve power of the Governor-General in Council 
to reinstate any item struck out if in his opinion it is essential to the 
discharge of his responsibility. This great constitutional change must modify 
profoundly the responsibility of the Secretary of State for the management of Indian 
railways. For we may assume that he will hesitate either to veto expenditure which 
the Legislative Assembly has sanctioned, or to enforce expenditure for which they 
have refused to find the money. On the other hand, Parliament, which has taken 
over the India Office vote aiid established a permanent Joint Committee of the two 
Houses on Indian Affairs, must be assumed to intend to exercise in future through 
the Secretary of State supervision over the broad policy of the Indian Government. 

12G. But in any case, and apart from constitutional changes, it seems to us that a 
revision' of the powers reserved to the Secretaiy of State in respect of railway 
management is overdue. We have had an opportunity of perusing the Despatches 
and the cable messages on railway subjects exchanged between the India Office and 
the Government of India since January 1920. They are numerous ; they arc 
voluminous ; and not a few of them are concerned with quite petty details. We have 
found, for instance. Despatches addressed by the Secretary of State to the Viceroy in 
full official form dealing with matters .such as the following : — 

Despatch Ifo. 7 of 1920. Saiictionintr gi-atiiity to a travelling inspectoi’ of accounts of an 
amount proposed in Government of India, Finance Department, Despatch No. 446 of 6th November 
1919. 

Despatch No. 11 of 1920. Reporting re-engagement of an engine di-iver as result of corre- 
spondence ending with a cablegram from the Government of India. 

Despatch No. 2 of 1921. Sanctioning payment of a ]>ension of Rs. 100 pei' month (say >0/. per 
annum) to the u-idow of an engine driver killed in an accident. 

’ We liare reason to believe that recently in more than one case raihvaj^ agents liave refused to 
accept appointments to the Railway Board, and tliat two aarent.s have resigned their railway posts to 
accept appointments elsewlicrc, in Indian public service thougit not under the Government of India. 
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We cannot believe it necessary to employ a ISasinytli haininor to crack sncli 
small nuts as these. 

127. We assume that in future the llaihvay Commission \vill Ije responsible for its 
own administration ; will itself fix scales of pay and conditions of service for its own 
staff, and be free to engage and dismiss them as it thinks proper ; will prepare its own 
programme of work and expenditure; and within the limits of its budget, as approved 
by the Government of India and the Secretary of State and accepted by the 
Legislative Assembly, will carry it into effect; that, in a word, though i-ernaining 
an integral part of the Government machine and subject, to control on broad Cjuestions 
of policy and the major questions of finance on which jtolicy must depend, it 
will be an independent administration. 

128. We now turn to the relations between the Kailway Commission and the 
managements of the separate railways. Both in reference to lines directly managed 
by the State and those managed bj'" companies we recommend that the control in 
matters of detail be relaxed as far as possible, in order to eliminate constant references 
for sanction to the Commission and to leave to eacli oHicial — whether an agent or 
one of his subordinates — unless for special reasons, the same amount of freedom in 
incurring minor expenditure or in dealing with Ins staff as would be left to a 
corresponding official under ordinary company management. 


129. There are, however, important respects in which the existing organisation 
does not provide for the exercise of adequate general supervision and control over the 
railways. Economical railway management cannot be ensured without a pioper system 
of railway accounting. x\part from a mere audit check of receipts and disbursements, 
a raibvay requires a lai-ge numlter of financial returns of various kinds ; not in order 
to say wbether expenditure incurred lias been duly autliorised, or leceipts duly 
accounted for, but to say whelber expenditure is being wisely incurred, whether 
retrenchment of habitual expenditure is possible under one head, whether new 
expenditure under another is proving profitable, or even whether a larger expenditure 
would he likely to Ije fruitful ; and so on. These are not matters to be left, to an 
outsider. A practical railway man who know.s what he is doing in the present, and 
what changes he is meditating for the future, is alone competent to prescribe and to 
make use of returns of this kind. But the accounting staff controlling the Indian 
railways, from the .Accountant-General (Railwaj^s) at Itellii down, in the case of the 
State managed railway, to the latest joined clerk in a local office, are officials, not 
of the Railway Board, but of thP Finance Department. Fo doubt these officials 
gradually get to see the railway point of view, hut they must he guided by rules 
laid down by the Finance Department, framed largely in view of the requirements 
of tlie non-commercial departments of Government. 

130. At pn-eseut the railway accounts are very coinpjlicated ; some portions are 
produced in different forms for the use respectively of the Railway and of the Finance 
Department. And when, as has happened in the case of the Committee, enquiries are 
based on the statements made in the Railw'ay Administration Report, and reference 
is made to the corresponding portions of the Finance and Revenue Accounts of the 
Government of India, there i.s great difficulty in reconciling the two sets of figures. 
We are quite sure that, if the whole matter were unfler the control of a single 
department, simplifications could he iiitroduced which would not only make the 
accounts more inteUigible, hut result in considerable saving of expenditure. The 
Report of the Auditor-General would continue availalde as at present to secure the 
financial rectitude of ihe Railway x\dministration. 

1-3] . We recommend that tlie Railway Department .should be responsible for its own 
accounts. We do not exclude, of course, such independent and separate audit as the 
Government of India may think proper to make, on the same princip)le that obtains 
in any commercial company, where the shareholders appoint an outside firm of 
accountants to check and report on the books which are kept by the servants of the 
'directors, the ordinary accounting staff. We think also that the present form of 
accounts should he examined and reported on by experienced railway accountants 
conversant with modem practice in England and America. 
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152. Statistics are closely connected until accounts. In volume ive believe the 
Indian railway statistics surpass those o£ any other country.^ Their value is not 
proportionate to their volume, 'lire present form of statistics Avas, \vc understand, 
introduced about the year 18S0, a period in railway history which may be described 
ns mediieval. 'L'hey have not been revised since. 'J'he Members of the Itailway 
Board are in full agreement with us in thinking that the time for revision is overdue. 

It is admitted that the time of a large number of clerks is occupied in their 
preparation, and tliat much mone}' is spent on their printing, and tliat when duly 
pirepared and printed little use is made of them for any practical purpose. Further, 
we gather that these statistics are not always what they purport to be, arithmetical 
calculations from accurately recorded figures ; tliat in some cases at least they are no 
hiOve than computations of averages liased on data inadequate both in width of scope 
and length of time. 

333. Adequate statistics are urgently required, not only to enable the llailway 
Board to control the management of the railways for Avhich it is responsible, but to 
enable the managers themselves and tlieir officials to see how the work which they 
are doing compares with the work done elsewhere ; and also to see that they are 
not retrograding, but improving in elliciency year by j^ear. Such statistics are not 
pi'oduced for Indian railways. In some cases, but not in all, useful comparative 
figures can be e.vtiacled from the tables furnished in the present Administration 
Report, but they are not given, as they should be, as comparisons in tlie Report itself. 

A keen manager of an individual railway may e.Ktract such comparisous for his owrt 
use ; but they remain available for liimself alone. Other managers, in igaiorauce of 
what their neighbours have accomplished, lag far behind the achievement which they 
might reach Avere they stimulated by knowledge of the results attained elsewhere. 

Moreover, if the railway statistics were adequate and if the members of the Railway 
Board themselves had leisure to study them, aiul then apply the results they had 
ascertained to the case of an administration that Avas backward in improving the State 
prop 6 rt 3 ' entrusted to its' management, we are persuaded not only that more traffic 
could be carried, even with e.xisting facilities, but that State profits would be largely 
incrctised. 

134. As for tlie form of the statistics, it is clear that it is in need of radical reform. 

China, like India, has a large number of railways, belonging to the State but managed 
separatel.v. Some 10 years ago the Chinese GoA'ernment saw the need for appointing 
a Commission to harmonise and amplify the statistics furnished by the separate 
managements. After long and careful investigations the Commission reported, and 
new forms of statistics were drafted Avith the assistance of an expert statistician of 
the liigliest reputation, who for many j'^ears had been in charge of the statistical 
branch of the Interstate Commerce Commission of the United States. The Annual 
Report of the Chinese Government Raihvay^s, of Avhieli five issues have now appeared, 
is a model of its kind, probably more up to date than that produced in any other 
country in the AA’-orld. On enquiry at Delhi AA’^e were told that knowledge of its 
existence had not 3 'et reached the office of the Raihvay Board. 

135, There is another reform Avhichis urgent. We do not think that the ordinary civil 
Civil Service Regulations and practice are suitable for application in so specialised a HerA'ice 
■concern as a railAva 3 '’. The relations between the emplo 3 mr and the staff should ho HegiAlations, 
more in conformity Avith ordinaiy commercial practice. In particular, the Avfeight 
attached to seniority in the appointment of men in the State railway service to 
vacancies is at present too great. We have had bi’ought to our notice cases Avliere Seniorit 3 ’. 
an officer, with only quite a short period of service before his date of retirement, has 

made good his claim to be transferred from his own railway to another State railwa 3 ^, 

Avhere the corresponding gi-ade carried a slightly higher salarj^ on the ground of 
seniorit3^ Again, there have been cases where an officer of high proficiency in his 
OAvn technical branch on one railway lias been transferred to another i-ailway as agent. 


1 The voluminous nature of these may be fiidgecl by a .single instance. There is in Kathiawar an 
entirel}' unimportant narrow gange railway, 58 miles in length. We have extracted from Vol. II. of the 
Administration Repoi-t the information furnished in respect of this railway. It occupies 21 pages of 
t 3 'pem'jtten folio ; and is given in as full detail ns tliough this little line Avas a main line system. It is, 
for instance, recorded that, during the year, tlie rail Avay raised Re. 1 fi-oni the carriage' of'beei’, Rs. 5 
fi'om tlie cawiage of engine parts, Rs. S from the carriage of .silk .and tlie same sum from tlie carriage of 
cigars. 
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though lacking in general administrative experience. Transfers such as this do not 
promote ethciency.’ 

136. We have been frequently told by the advocates of company management that 
rigid regard for the claims of seniority, and the consequent shifting of men from posts 
for wliich they are suitable to others for which they are not, is a necessary concomitant 
of Slate management. We can see, however, no causal relation between one and the 
other. Whether this practice is proper in ordinary Government service is not a 
question for us. "When the railway administration has attained independence and 
has established the necessary machineiy for closer local supervision, it ought not to be 
continued so far as railways are concerned. So injurious is this systeiu, that, if we 
had believed it must necessarily be permauent, those of us ^vho ha^'e recommended 
the adoption of a State management policy would have hesitated louger before doing 
so. We may add that experience in India has not shown that selection by company 
boards of their chief officials is alivays successful. 

137. On the State railways the Government has a free hand. It can delegate or 
retain powers as it thinks fit. It can even on due cause shown distinguish between 
the powers granted on one system and on another. It can instruct the agent to 
carry ont works or to spend money as it sees fit. But with the railways of the 
Guaranteed Companies the position is different. They have contractual rights which 
must be respected. Broadly, the Government can only prevent ; its powei- of 
initiative is strictly limited. The Government can order a company to execute works 
or to adopt methods required in the interest of safety; but not if they are required 
only on grounds of convenience or of economy. In the latter case they can suggest, 
hut could not enforce if the Company were to refuse. 
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138. Sometimes the Government cannot even prevent. It cannot, for example,' 
prevent the appointment or the retention in office of an unsuitable officer. We 
think the Railway Commission must have some control over the ap])ointmcnt and 
retention of the principal officers, and more power than at present to initiate and enforce 
reforms, possibly with some such appeal on the grounds of reasonableness, where they 
imply the expenditure of considerable sums of money, as is provided in the Railways 
Bill, 1921, now before Parliament. But we have no doubt that, if the Companies 
ferencrwitli are taken into consultation on this subject, a satisfactory agi’eement can be come to ; 
i [details. and that they will be ready to accept tlie jrossibility of control exercised occasionally 
in extreme cases in return for release from constant and irlcsome interference with 
everyday details. The Government has in its contracts with the various Comi)auies 
power iu the last resort to act by legislation. 'The contracts provide that — 

*' Ro claim shall he made xipon the Secretary of State hj' the Company for 
compensation in resiiect of the firejndicial effect upon the undertaking or 
the profits thereof of any Act [of general applicahility-j of His ilajesty’s 
Indian Legislature for the time being in force, and the Company and the 
nndertakiiig and its equipment shall be subject to the provisions of every 
such Act.” 
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139. So far we have dealt with the working of the administrative machinery. 
But this machine is at the present moment, and must, as we have said, continue 
to be for some years to come, tvorked jnainly by nou-Indian officers. Witness after 
witness representing Indian opinion has complained that the Indians have no voice 
in the management of their own railways. We think that no scheme of reform 
cau attain its purpose of fitting the railways to the needs of the Indian public unless 
that public has an adequate voice in the matter. Control in the strict sense of the 


' In tills coniiectioa the following extinct fi-om the recoi'd of Sir IVilHam Aleyer’s evidence muy be 
quoted : — 

{Chairman.') “ I was reading the otlier d.ay Loi’d Haldane’.s ovidenoe in connection with the 
constitntion of a theoretical Govei-nment department . . . and he said the preper system to adopt 

was seniority tempered by a very .stern and rigorous rejection. How does that appeal to yon as 
a principle ? 

(inVaess.) “ I think seuioi-ity tempered by tlio rejection of the nnfit is very good, and, indeed, 
essential vrntil you get to what you call the administrative grades in India — the biggest appoint’- 
ments iu any service. Tliere, I think, yon ought really to go by selection. Of course, seniority 
ivill always have some weight. You coitid not up.set the service entirely by taking quite a junior! 

- These additional words appear in the conti-acts of some companies. 
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T\"ord, the power, that is, to give orders to the Railway Executive, Indian opinion 
nan only exercise through its constitutional inonthpiece, the Legislative Assembly at 
Delhi. Rut though control is reserved, it is possible for bodies representing the 
public to exercise great influence. In no country was the control of railways more 
autocratic than in Prussia. Yet it would be probably true to say that, in the 
generation Ijefore the wai-, the 3-ailways of l^russia were subject to less hostile 
criticism from their public than those of any other country. In Prussia there was a 
carefuUy planned system of railway councils, a single national council, and a number 
of local councils. They consisted of representatives of the Departments of State 
specially concerned with railway matters, associated with a majority of members 
nominated by the Chambers of Commerce, Chambers of Agriculture, the great 
municipalities, and similar bodies representing the piiblic. They had no powers. 

But they had great power. They had a secretary, and met at stated intervals with 
an agenda on which any member could put down any subject for discussion he thought 
fit, and on rvhich the railway officials put down any subject, such as changes and 
improvement in train services or alterations in rates for and classification of 
merchandise, which concerned the j)ublic interest and convenience. Ihe railway 
administration, so it has been reported, very rarely acted except in accordance -with 
the views expressed by the councils in alt matters wdthin their competence. 

140. We understood from the Indian witnesses that they would welcome the Central 
establishment in India of Councils, Central and Local, with substantially similar 
constitutions and functions. We propose that there should be a Central Advisory 
Railway Council, meeting perhaps at Delhi at the beginning, and towards the end, 

of the cold weather, and- that it should be of a manageable size. 

141. AVegiveina footnote* belo-w the constitution of the Railway Council which has 
justheen established in Poland. It will be observed that, like the Prussian Council and 
the corresponding Comite OonstiUalif dcs Cliemins de je.r in France, it is quite a large 
body. We are inclined, ho-wever, to think that in India it would be well, at least in the 
beginning, to constitute a Counoil on a smaller scale with a membership of not more 
than 25 in all. The Member for Communications would of course be Chainnan of 
the Council, and his duties in that capacity would he amongst the most important 
functions he would have to discharge. Tlie wdiole of the Commissioners should, if 
possible, attend the meeting, bringing with them any other officials whose presence 
is j-eqnired by the business in hand. The Commissioners slionld, in onr opinion, 
he free to speak, but should have no vote. Tiie Council should inclmle represen- 
tatives of the Departments of Commerce and Industries, Agriculture, and possibly 
some others. One-half of the non-oflicial members should be nominated by 
the leading commercial and industrial associations, both European and Indian. 

The other half should he a-epresentative of rural interests and of the Indian travelling 
public in different parts of the conntiw. In the absence of any jarominent associations 
definitely identified with these interests avo think this object woaild best be attained 
if one representative avere appointed by the Legislative Council of each of the 
jarovinces, laot necessarily from amongst themselves. 

142. All the railaa'^ay officials to avhom ave put the question expi-essed themselve.s Local 
as ready and avilling to aa^ork avith Local Advisory Councils and endeavour to make 
them a success. These Councils should, ave think, be soineavhat similar in constitution 

to the Central Council, and, perhaps, half the size. There might be either a local 
Council at each of the railavay centres, at avhich the Agents of all the ]-ailavays having 
their headquarters there aawdd he present, one of them taking the chair; or on the ~ 
other hand, there might be a Council for each railavay, meeting at the headquarters 


1 Consiitidion of the Polish Hailway Covncil. 

(1) Representatives of the Ministries of Trade and Indnstiy, Agriculture, Posts and Telegra])hs, 

Finance, Public Works, Food, and Ffilitary Affairs, wlio will be apjjointed bj’’ tlie corre- 
sponding Jlinisters, one for each jMinistry. 

(2) One representative of each of tlie ten largest towns in Poland to be appointed by the corresponding 

City Councils. 

(3) Sixteen repi'esontatives of industrial and commercial associations. 

(4) One representative of each railway directorate. 

(.5) Six expei-ts to be appointed by the ^Minister of Railways. 

(6) Representatives of otbei- ^Ministries, at the invitation of the ^Minister of Railways, if matters 
concerning sncli Ministi-ies are under discussion. 
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o£ that railway, in which ca&e one Agent only would take part.'' This is a matter, 
which may well he settled by discussion with tlm local interests specially concerned. 
But we think it of great importance that these Councils should be establisJied as. 
soon as possible. The Indian piddic is deeply and justifiably incensed by the conditions 
to which both passengers and traders have long been subjected ; and it is desirable 
that their representatives should at the earliest possible moment be acquainted with 
the steps that are being taken for the redress ol their grievances. 
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143. One other point should be added. I’lie whole administration of railways is, as 
we have said, with quite unimportant exceptions, a subject reserved for the Central 
Government. But Local Governments are much more closelj' in touch with the local 
population, especially since certain departments ol local administration have been 
entrusted to responsible Indian Ministers. Wc think that tlie Local Governments 
should be represented on tbe local Bailway Councils, Avhether by an official or by an 
unofficial nominee it will be for them to decide. I'^iirther, we liave been told that 
two Local Governments, those of the Punjab and of the United Provinces, have 
recentlj’’ established Boards of Communications, anrl from what Ave have learned of 
the success of these Boards ive think that the example is likel}’’ to be followed 
elsewhere. 


^ In the latter case we think that tiie Nortli-Westeni EuihNny .‘•liould c.stablish a second Council at 
Karachi, n Inch is rapidly growing, is in a diffei-ent Province, and has interests distinct fi-oin t^ahore. 
There is much to he said also for a Council at Can npore. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Rfx.vtioxs betwekk Railways axd th?iu Customeus. 

14'J. The fourth paragraph oC our Reference instructs us to report “ whether the 
“ present systejn of control bj’- Government of rates and fares and the raachiueiy for 
“ deciding disputes between railways and traders are satisfactoiy, and if not, to 
“ advise what modifications are desirable.” The lifth paragi-aph instructs us “ to 
make 3'ecommendations that mny seem germane to the enquiry.” We therefore 
propose'in this section of our Report to deal with the question of the relations between 
the railways and their customers, whether traders or passengers, as a whole, and 
not to confine ourselves to tlie two special points of charges and disputes. 

145. We have at r'arious stages of this Report called attention to the very close 
and detailed control exercised by the Government of India over the management of 
the Indian railways. In the matter of fixing rates and fares, on the other hand, there 
is left to the Companies a large measure of freedom. 

140. The Gov'erninent’s right to control rates and fares is embodied in the 
following clause in the contracts with the various Companies : — 

“ The Secretary of State shall from time to time authorise maximum and minimum 
rates within which the Company shall be entitled to charge the public for 
services rendered by waj' of, or in connection with, the conveyance of 
passengers and goods on the undertaking, and shall prescribe the several 
classes and descriptions of passengers and goods to which such rates shall be 
respectively applicable.” 

In practice the Government e.xercise.s this right by framing a classification and 
fixing maximum and minimum rates, usually in the relation of about three to one, for 
each class. In the case of railways worked by the State, the permissible limits of 
-chaj'ge are prescribed in the same manner for the guidance of the Agent. Now 
fixing maximum and minimum rates does nothing to protect the trader from 
•what is known as undue preference, that is, charging in one place or on one 
class of traffic rates unreasonably disproportionate to those charged elsewhere or to 
other competing traders. There is a nominal protection against undue preference iir 
the i^rovisions of the general Railways Act, 1890. But the enforcement of the remedy 
under this Act involves the setting up of a special court to try each individual case, 
and this procedure is so cumbrous and inapt that in fact no court has ever sat. 
Allegations of undue preference are frequently made and have been strongly urged 
before us. If a cheap and expeditious tribunal were established to try such cases 
we have reason to believe that not a few complainants would appear before it. Under 
present conditions it is onlj’- natural that many traders nourish a sense of grievance 
wdiich on investigation might, in some cases at least, prove to be unfounded. 

147. Our attention was called to the fact that the contracts of the most important 
Companies appear to give to the Secretaiy of State further control over rates and fares 
than is given by the clause which we have quoted. In their case thei’e is an 
additional section of the clause after the words cited which runs as follows : — 

‘‘as Avell as the extent to which, within the maxima and minima so authorised, 
the Company may vary the said rates in respect of the distance or weight or 
special conditions under which such convej’’auce takes place or service.s are 
rendered.” 

When we were in Delhi we discussed this matter with the Railway Board, and invited 
their opinion as to the elfect of this additional provision, in respect of the Companies 
in whose contracts it appears. They informed us that their opinion, after taking legal 
advice, was that these -words did not deprive the Companies of the legal right to vaiy 
.rates at their discretion within the prescribed maxima and minima. The Board have 
naturally acted on this interpretation of their powers. But we are not wholly satisfied 
.that their view is correct. The clause is badly drawn, and legal authorities in 
England whom we have consulted have difficulty in interpreting it. But we have no 
doubt what its intention was. It Avas meant, in our opinion, to give poAA'er to the 
controlling authority, not merely to fix the maximum anti minimum of each class, but 
to say what consideration should be given to Imigth of haul or size of consignment or 
other special circumstances in varying the rates within these limits. 
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148. Wlietber, however, the clause, if tested by legal proceedings, would be 
found to have the effect -which we believe it u-as intended to have, is not of great 
consequence. We have no doubt whatever that further po-v\'er to control rates ought 
to exist and be exercised by some approiwiate public authority. We believe that the 
clause cited in para. 138 of the Report, which exists in all contracts, and provides 
in effect that every Company shall be liable to have its position modified by subsequent 
Acts of general applicability, enables the Government to confer such power upon a 
competent authority. 

Allegations 149. It is ail Indian grievance of old standing-— it was x'oiced in the Legislative 
of undue Assembly at Delhi in 1915 by a distinguished Indian, now a Alembor of the Executive 
preference. Qo^ncil of Bombay, Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola— that the railways fix their rates to suit 
their own pecuniary interests — if indeed it be not to suit the interests of European 
merchants — regardless of the effect of these rates on the native industries of India. 
And we have no doubt that the charge is accepted as proved by a large proportion of 
Indian traders. 

150. Charges based upon motives are difficult to prove or to disprove. It was 
not our duty to investigate specific cases in detail, nor would the time at our disposal 
have permitted us to do so. Unquestionably, low exceptional rates exi.st for traffic to 
and from ports, especially the great ports of Calcutta and Bombay. But exceptional 
rates such as these exist in cveiy coimtiy, and are there justified on the ordinary 
grounds, not only of the economy of handling goods in large volume, but also of 
competition between railway systems serving the same distributing or consimihig area. 

151. In one respect, at least, the Indian railways liave refrained from following tho 
accepted railway practice in other countries. It is usual in most countries to concede for 
export traffic through a seaport rates which arc not available to that seaport for local 
traffic ; and vice versa, in countries which adopt a Free Trade policy, to fix lower rates 
for the carriage inwards of goods impoiled through a port than for goods 2 >roduced 
locally at the port town. 3'his practice is not, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain, followed in India. Bombay' receives from up-country' large -quantities of 
raw cotton, part ol which is worked up on the spot and part exported. Similarly, 
Bombay' distiibutes to up-country iroiuts large quantities of cotton cloth, j^art of it 
locally manufactured and part imported. The raw cotton rates down to Bombay 
port and to Bombay' town are the same, and so are the manufactured cotton rates 
upwards. The same principle, we understand, is applied elsewhere, in the case, for 
instance, of the great Calcutta jute trade.^ 

Hock 152. Complaints are also loud and frequent Irom Indian traders in respect of 

es.” what are known as “ block rates.” The term is peciiliar to India and needs 
explanation. A block rate, as we understand it, is a high rate quoted with the object 
of retaining traffic on the line on which it originates and preventing, or “ blocking,” 
it from passing off, afi.er only a short lead, on to a rival route. Some Indian 
witnesses, however, use the term as meaning a rate which is higher because the route 
over which the traffic is carried is in the hands of two separate administrations. But 
this is in no way' peculiar to India. Railway's all over the world charge more iter 
mile — largely because it costs more —for a haul of 50 miles than for a haul of 500 ; if, 
therefore, traffic is battled in one case 500 miles over a single system, while in another 
case it travels 50 miles over one bne and then 450 miles over another, the total charge 
in the first case will — other things being equal — normally be lower than in the second. 
Ro instance has been quoted to us as existing at the present time of what would be 
a real block rate, i.c., a rate from A to B for traffic going beyond B on another 
company’s system higher than for a rate from A to B for traffic whiffir goes no further-. 
Block rates have certainly' existed in the past, and Indian popular opinion is fully 
persuaded that they are typical of existing conditions. One of these cases is so 
notorious that it deserves a paragraph to itself. 

153. About 100 iniles to the North of Bombay, Broach, a small but ancient port, is 
situated on the main line of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway'. In the 
year 1908 an enterprising Bombay firm started a steamer service bet^veen Broach and 
Bombay. The Bombay, Baroda and Ceurral India Company found that a certain amount 


1 There vr.is, ive were told, a special export rate fer coal to Calcutta, but it has recently been, 
witlidra-^vn. 
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of trafijc was being diverted. Tliey therefore appealed to the Railway Board, pointing 
out that, as the great bulk of the profits of the Company went to the Government, the 
Government was interested in putting a stop to this diversion, and they suggested that, 
in order to enable them to impose on thetlu'ough traffic for the short distance to or from 
Broach rates sufficiently high to leave little or nothing for the steamer portion of the 
journey, the Railwa}' Board should permit them to raise the classification of certain 
competitive articles to the highest class. The Board assented. In one case at 
least, that of sugar, the article was raised from the first class to the fourth ; in other 
words, the Company’s i)Owcr of charge was increased fourfold. The steamers 
withdrew from the unequal struggle, and the merchants of Broach not unnaturally 
jirotested. One sentence in the reply of the Railway Board deserves quotation : — 

“ The contention .... is altogether opposed to the universally 
accepted iiolicy which recognises that the unfettered freedom enjoyed by sea 
transport agencies in the quotation of rates entitles railwaj' administrations to 
greater freedom Avhen competing with water transport than is legitimate when 
competing amongst themselves.” 

15-1. It is difficult to believe that the writer of the letter really thought that putting- 
up railwa}'- rates to a prohiliitory point, with the object of preventing traffic ever 
reaching the water route at all, could be justified by the analogy of the normal practice 
of reducing railway rates to retain or obtain traffic Avhich otherwise might be attracted 
to the water route; but if tliere is any other instance in history where a railway has 
been authorised by the controlling authority to do what the railway company did in 
the Broach case, the IJailway Board did not specify it. The steamer service was taken 
off, “ killed,” said tlic merchants of Broach, by the block rates. Thereupon they 
petitioned tliat these rates, having served their purpose, might be withdrawn. The 
Railway Company refused to assent on the ground that there was still water 
compclition maintained by country craft — small sailing vessels manned by Indian 
crews. Finally, the Government of Bombay intervened, as representing a public 
opinion which was becoming vocal, and then the Railway Board submitted and 
announced to the Railway Company that the exceptional increases in classification 
could no longer be sanctioned and must be withdrawn. But the Broach block rates 
lasted from 1910 to 1019, and the memory of them is still green in the hearts of 
traders all over India. 

155. The Broach case, though the most surprising, is not the only instance where 
railway companies have been accused, in dealing with water competition, of going or 
attempting to go to a length which seems to us indefensible. In Madras our attention 
•was called to tiiree cases. Leading into iladras itself there is a canal, known as the 
Buckingham Canal, which was of considerable importance at one time, but whose 
traffic since the advent of a x-ailway has greatly fallen off. It was admitted on behalf 
of the railway company that they put in exceptional rates so low as to leave to them 
a very small margin of profit in order to divert traffic from the canal. Evidence xvas 
also given of an agreement betxveen the South Indian Railway.and the Bxitish India 
Steam Navigation Compani', the effect of which was to induce the Steamship Company 
to cease to call at certain small ports, and so leave to the i-ailways a monopoly of the 
ti-aflic. Again, a letter was submitted to us in which the Agent of the same railway 
put forward a jiroposal that the Government should entirely close the small port of 
-TirumalavaSal, and so force the local traffic on to the railway of which the Government 
,was the owner. We think this is eminently a matter to which the Communications 
department, which, if our recommendation is adopted, -will have chai-ge not only of 
railways but of canals and ports, should dii-ect its attention. 

15G. We have discussed with vei-y many witnesses, representing not only the Indian 
public, but the railway companies, what the authority to contx-ol x-ates should be. 
We have found a unanimous readiness on both sides to accept the constitution of a 
'new Triixunal, practically identical with that recommended for the same duties by the 
•Rates Advisory Committee constituted under the English Ministry of Transport Act, 
1919, and accepted as satisfactorv both by the i-ailway companies and by representa- 
tive organisations of the traders in England. We recommend the establishment of a 
Rates Ti-ibunal consisting of an experienced lawyer as chairman and two lay members, 

; one repx-osenting the railways and the other the commercial interests, with power, in 
any case deemed of sufficient importance, to add two additional members, one on each 
'Side. We do not think it necessai-y to go into the constitution and powers of the 
suggested Trilnmal in any further detail. The proposals of the Rates Advisory 
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Committee, -wliich are tlie result of an exhaustive public discussion by all parties 
interested from all points of view, are embodied in Part Ilf. of the Railways Act, 1921, 
just passed by Parliament. The clauses in Part III. raise all the questions in issue 
and are available for reference when the time comes for practical action to be taken 
in the matter. 

157. That the proposed 'rribunal in England will not lack work is evident. It is not, 
however, jjossible at present to say how far this will be the case in India. We suggest 
that in the first instance the lay members of the Tribunal should be appointed, but 
only paid a retaining fee until it can be seen Avhat the work is. We think, however, 
that the legal chairman should be appointed forthwith as a whole-time officer. The 
law of railway rates is not a simjile matter. In addition to legal knowledge there is 
required a grasp of the economic principles involved aird at least a general familiaritj^ 
with geographical and business relations and the communities to which thej’- are to 
be applied. Railway rates are not a subject in which, as far as we know, any lawyers 
in luclia have specialised at the present moment. There are not a few lawyei-s who 
have so specialised in England. But to preside over an Indian Tribunal a chairman 
would need both to be a specialist, in railway law and to be familiar with Indian 
conditions. It is evident that the Indian Railways Act, ivhich dates from 1890, 
requires extensive revision. We consider that the lawyer appointed as Chairman 
of the Ratos Tribunal could not be better employed at the outset than in an examina- 
tion of the Act in the light of modern developments, both of circumstances in India 
and of legi.slation in other countries, and preparing for the consideration of the 
competent authorities the draft of a new Railways Act. 

Its juris- 158. The jurisdiction of the new Tribunal should, we think, embrace all questions 

iliction. of the reasonableness of rates even within the contractual maxima and minima, and 
of the coudilion.s attached thereto, whether the question be the unreasonableness of 
a rate per «c or its unreasonableness as compared with the rates charged to 
other persons or at other places in Avhat are alleged to be comparable conditions. 
The same Tiibuual might have jurisdiction iri resfiect of the obligation to provide 
reasonable facilities, a matter which at present also has to be determined by a 
Railway Commission. 

159. But both in respect of reasonable rates and reasonable facilities we think 
the Tribunal should be protected from being flooded with applications. We think 
that by a procedure analogous to that under section 31 of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888 (commonly known as the Conciliation Clause), application should in 
the first instance be addressed to the Ministry of Communications. The Ministry 
should bring the two parties together, not necessarily, having regard to the great 
distances in India, face to face, but by the interchange of statements, and should then 
express its opinion on the merits of the dispute.^ 

100. We do not think that applicants should be prevented from taking their 
case to the Tribunal by the fact that the opinion of the Ministry was adverse to their 
claim. But the question should be considered whether frivolous allegations should not 
be checked by requiring the deposit with the Tribunal of a certain sum — a figure of 
Rs. 100 has been suggested — to be dealt with at the discretion of the Tribunal. 

Api)calfroin 161. We recommend that in cases of importance, either by reason of the amount 
Triiinnal. of moucy involved or because they raise a question of general principle, there should 
be an appeal. We suggest that it should lie to the Governor-General in Council — 
this is in accordance with the Canadian precedent. Leave to appeal might be granted 
either by the Tribunal itself or Iw the tloveruor-General in Council. 

162. A good deal of evidence has been given to ns by Indian traders alleging 
grievances in respect of owners’ risk rates. The question is not peculiar to India. 
It is a constant source of disputes between railways and traders in every country. 
We think a full investigation of the whole subject by the Tribunal would be welcomed 
both by the railways and the trading public. The Tribunal should decide for what 
OwHcr s articles in the classification “ owners’ risk ” rates should be quoted as well as “ railway 

ri>;k itites. risk ” rates ; what_ shall be the precise definition of the Company’s liability under each 

3'ate ; and what diiferencc in cjuantnm between the two rates — corresponding to the 

' This was the practice of flic Board of Trade for some yeara after the passage of the Act of 1888. 
Subsequently, however, the Board ceased to expi-ess an opinion and merely presided over a discussion. 
If tlio disemssion failed to produce a settlement, tlie parties were left to their legal right.s. With the 
change in procedui-o the conciliation pi-oeedure lost a good deal of the value which it had been found to 
po.ssess in earlier yetivs. 
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•difference in the liability imi^osed on the railway undertaking — may reasonably be 
made. It is not, however, our idea that the tribunal should exercise the jurisdiction 
of an ordinary Court of Law where it is a question of fact whether goods have been 
lost or injured in transit, and, if so, at Avhat precise sum the damages should be 
assessed. 

1 63. Closely connected with the question of risk rates is the matter of settlement Settlomont 
of claims. Whether the cause be slackness or shortage of staff, there is no doubt that of claim-;, 
unreasonable delay on the part of certain railwaj^s in dealing with damage claims, 
and their refusal to settle and i3ay even where the claim is undisputed, has caused 
deep and justifiable discontent.' The claimant has, of course, his remedy; he can 
sue in a Court of Law, where ho will probably get judgment both for his claim and 
costs. But business cannot be conducted by law suit. We think the matter is one 
■ in which the new Jilinistiy should take more interest than the Railway Board has done 
hitherto. If the Ministry were to call for returns showing how many cases ai-e 
outstanding and for how long a period, and were to continue to call for such 
returns at frequent intervals, probablj'’ this would be sufficient to put an end to the 
grievance. Failing this, the closer supervision and additional powers we have 
suggested for the Railway Commission will enable them to take stronger action than 
perhaps has been possible hitherto. 

16-1. There is another matter which we think deserves much more attention both Bribery in 
from the Railway Board and from the management of the individual railways than it conncctioTi 
has hitherto received. According to the immemorial custom of the East, inferiors, after 
the manner oE Joseph’s brethren who went down into Egypt, when they come into wagons, 
the presence of their superiors bring presents in their bauds. Accordingly, it seems 
to have been usual in India, when the trader applied at a railway station for the use 
of a Avagon, to pay some small fee, 8 annas (Sd.) or Rs. 1 (Is. 4d.). In recent years, 
the supply of Avagons being utterly inadequate to meet the demand — owing, like all 
the physical deficiencies of the Indian raih\'a 5 ’^s, to lack of funds— these small fees 
have grown to j)ortentous dimensions.® Evidence all over India has been given to us 
on the subject. Payments of Rs. 50 or Rs. 100 are ai^parently common. Rs. 200 
have been mentioned more than once. In one case Ave Avere told — and Ave see no 
reason to disbelieA''e the evidence — that Rs. 800 (say 50 guineas) Avere actually paid, 
to obtaizi a single Avagon at a time Avhen prices Avere fluctuating Avildly and AA’hen 
consequently heavy damages Avere liable to be incurred for non-fulfilment of contract. 

105. It is not too much to say that petty payments for Avagons have noAV grown into 
a system of organised blackmail. The Railway Board and the raihvay officials, though 
they hesitate to admit that the evil is as serious and widespread as the traders claim, do 
not attempt to deny its existence. They deplore it, but are disinclined to accept 
responsibility. The practice, they say, can only be stamped out by convicting and 
punishing the bribe-taker. This has been done in some cases, but not Avith sufficient 
frequency or certainty to stop the practice. If conviction of the bribe-taker in a law 
■court Avere the only JAieans of stopping the practice, it Avould evidently continue 
indefinitely. For normally the only Avituess against the bribe-taker is the bribe-giver, 
and as he .is particeps criminis and equaUy liable to punishment, he can hardly be 
■expected to come forward to give evidence. The practice must be stopped, not by 
•conAUction of offenders, biit by prevention of the offence. And this aa'C are convinced 
■can be done as soon as the authorities are sufficiently in earnest about the matter. 

We feel that the evil Avould not have grown so serious if the Raihvay Board had 
-appreciated its magnitude, and after a thorough investigation had grappled Avitli it as 


* Below is a coiinminication received from a district wlica-e ti-affic is so scant that claim disputes 
.might be expected to be of -inve occuiTence : — 

“ It has come to the notice of the CJn'ef Commissioner that there is the greatest difficulty in getting 
any claim, however petty, settled, and, even when the claim is admitted, in obtaining payment 
of the money. Since the 1st January last •40 notices of suit haA-e been received by the Eevenne 
Commissioner . . . from ti-aders in this Province, avho have been unable to obtain settlement of 
their claims by other means. This number exceeds the total notices for the last thi-ee years 
and makes it appear that the machineiy for the settlement of claims is gravely defective.” 

- The trader, Avhen the wagon which he needs is not supplied, understands that shortage of Avagons 
means that the number of Avagons in existence is insufficient. This may be so or it may not. The 
trader may fail to obtain his Avagon, not because the AA'agon i.s non-existent, but becuAiso, owing to 
inadequacj' of running lines and of junction facilities or of Aiinrsballing sidings, it cannot bo brought to 
the station Avhere it is required. We have no doubt th.at the supply of AA-agons in India is at present 
insufficient; but Ave think that the shortage from which the traders suffer is due more to blocks in 
-circulation than to actual insufficiency of numbers. 
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a general question affecting all India and had insisted on reforms of the methods of' 
tcagon distribution. 

1 66. Various steps have been taken in various places to deal with the matter locally. 
One official at least told us the methods )>y which ho believed he had stopped the 
practice in his own area, llfore than one trader explained to us the elaborate checks 
by which he had succeeded in securing for himself his fair allotment of wagons 
without giving bribes. Another witness, not a raihvay man, but a trader, suggested 
several expedients that Avould, he believed, greatly reduce, if not absolutely prevent, 
corrupt allocation of wagons ; and the railway representatives who heard the evidence 
admitted that the proposals seemed worth a trial. We think it is the business of 
the railway authorities both to excogitate methods for themselves and to try harder to- 
enlist the help of the public. The matter is of serious importance. The feeling- 
aroused is not merely one of resentment. One witness told us straight out that the 
reason the practice was not stopped was that the bribes do not stick to the hands of 
the subordinate to Avhom they are paid, but percolate much higher up through the 
railway service. It is most unfortunate that suspicions of this kind — and, houever 
unjustifiable, they are as much to be expected as to be deplored — should be allowed 
to exist. The bitter feeling is not lessened b}’^ the fact that powerful European 
firms are believed to get Avithout payment treatment at least as good as that Avhich 
Indian traders say they can onlj' get by briberj'. We impute no blame, nor indeed 
did the Indian witnes.ses, to the European firms. Whether the reason of the distinction, 
Avhich apparently does exist, is that subordinate officials dare not submit important 
Europeans to the tre.itment which they venture to mete out to their less influential 
fellow countrymen, Ave cannot sa}'. 

167. We receiA'ed many complaints regarding the treatment of third class 
passengers. Their grieA'ances are of long standing and huA'e often been recognised. 
Stress AA-^as laid upon them by Sir Thomas Robertson in his report of 1903, and— more 
especially Avith regard to mela traffic —by the Pilgrim Committees of a feAV years ago, 
AA'hose reports showed plainly that ex-en Avith the insufficient means of transport 
aA’-ailable*more might easily he done for the passengers’ conifort ; it anight, for 
instance, be necessary in exceptional circumstances for passengers to travel in trucks, 
but the trucks could at least be cleaned beforehand. We may quote the folloAving- 
sentence from the letter dated 27th September 1916, from the Sanitary Commissioner 
to the GoA’^ei-nmeut of India, submitting the reports of the Pilgrim Committees : — 

“ The Government of India can hardly be aware of the amount of ill-feeling and 
iU-Avill towards themselves that these tAvo conditions (viz. (1), overcroAvdiug 
of ordinary trains and pilgrim specials, aaad (2) the use of goods wagons to 
carry pilgrims) engender.” 

IGS. As A'oiced before us, the complaints of third class laassengers still continue 
under the folloAving heads : — 

(а) OvercroAvding, to the extent at times of double or even more than double the 

approved cariying capacitj*. 

(б) Inaccessibility and insanitary condition of av.c.’s in third class cara-iages for 

long distance journeys. 

(c) Dirty conditioai of third class carriages. 

(d) Inadequate water supply on station platforms. 

(c) Inadequate food supply arrangements. 

(/) Inadequate Avaiting sheds or AAmiting rooms. 

(gr) Insufficient booking office facilities. 

(/i) Uncivil treatment by raihvay staff. 

169. In India, with its vast population, normally sedentary, but at intervals — 
sometimes of months, sometimes ot a year, sometimes of several years — flocking in 
enormous numbers to melas (fairs or fetes) or on pilgilmages to holy places, occasional 
OA-ercroAA-ding is inevitable. To construct and equip the raihvays so that on rare 
occasions they should be able to accommodate Avithout inconvenience traffic out of all 
proportion to the normal is evidently impossible. And so long as the present 
shortage of funds persists serious hardship is unavoidable. But AA’hen it comes to 
overci'OAvding as a constant ex^eryday affair, eax-ried to the length that Members of the 
Committee have seen xvith their oxvn eyes — passengers by regular trains perched in 
the luggage racks and in suburban services hanging on outside or squatting on the 
steps of the coaches, it is another matter. Sei'ious measures must be taken to deal 
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-with it. It’ cannot be clone away with till funds are provided on a scale sufficient to 
allow of railways being brought up all round to a mucli higher standard of efficiency. 
But even with restricted facilities something more might be done by measures such 
as borrowing stock to the utmost possible extent from other lines to meet exceptional 
local pressure, and by strict supervision of matters such as enforcing cleanliness and 
the provision of drinking -water. We consider that in such ways as these the utmost 
effoits should be made to minimise the inconveniences to which the lower class 
passengers are subjected, 

170. We were told by the Agent of the East Indian Railway that the Railway 
Board had recently disallowed any capital expenditure, even to provide such things 
as installation of additional water supplies or erection of waiting sheds, as they did 
not directly improve the movement of traffic. Whatever the shortage of funds, we 
cannot think that if an order so sweeping as this was given it was in the general 
interest. 

]7i. The view has been urged upon us that the third class passengers suffer 
relatively more than other users of the railways from the lack of adequate facilities, 
and tliat, though they contribute by far the greater part of the coaching earnings and 
nearly one-third of the entire railway revenue, their requirements have received less 
attention than those of the organised traders and more vocal classes of passengers. 
There is a strong feeling on the part of the Indian public that the improvement of 
the conditions under which the mass of the passengers travel has a priority claim. 

172. In this connection rve may refer to the existence on a few lines of a special 
class of official, known as Passenger Superintendents, wlio are engaged at some of the 
principal stations in looking after the comfort and convenience of the lower class 
passengers. These officials are usually retired Indian Army officers, who give much 
assistance to travellers. The evidence given to us shows that their services are 
appreciated, where they exist, and we recommend an extension of the employment of 
such officials. 
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.'\hscELL.\SEous Cognate Questions. 

173. We proceed to deal with several inalter.s of considerable imporlancc aliich,. 
tliougli not falling within the four main heads of the Reference, .seem to be strictly 
gerinane to our enquiry. The first has reference to the railways other than the 
tliree State systems worked by the State, and the eight Stile s 3 's(eins worked by 
Guaranteed Companies, which we discuss elsewhere. 

174. The Railway Administration Report enumerates no less than 174 railway 
undertakings, divided into 14 different categories. The divisions between the different 
categories are often very slight, resting on small technical distinctions. We do not 
think it necessary to reproduce them hero. For the purpose of this Report it will be 
sufficient if we classify the 163 undertakings other than the 13 major railways under 
the same headings which we adopted in Part I. of this Report ; — 

A. — State lines worked by independent companies ; 

B. — Company lines worked b 3 '^ companies ; 

C. — Lines belonging to Indian States ; 

D. — Miscellaneous (branch and light feeder lines of various kinds). 

175. With reference to tlic railwa 5 ’'S in Class A (the Tiidioot State Railway, 
worked by the Bengal and North-Western Railway Compan 3 ', and the Lncknow- 
Bareilly Railwa 3 ’, worked by the Rohilkund and Numaon Railway Compan 3 -), or 
those in Class B (ofnvhich the Bengal and North-Western and Rohilkund and 
Kumaon are the most important), we have no recommendations to make. 

176. Class C, the lines in the Indian States, belong usuall 3 % with the important 
exception of one of the largest of all, that owned and worked by the Nizam’s 
Guaranteed State Railway Compan 3 ’', to the States themselves. Some of them form 
quite considerable systems. The total Indian State-owned mileage is 4,S47, of which 
2,819 miles, mosll 3 ’’ metre-gauge, are worked by the States themselves, and 2,028 
by the adjoining main line administrations. The Government of India exercises 
certain powers of control in matters relating to public safety, and also over the 
adoption of new routes. But speaking broadly, these undertakings enjoy a 
larae measure of independence, secured to them b 3 '^ the treaties between the Govern- 
ment of India and the several States. With the rights so secured there can, of course, 
be no question of interference. But a glance at the map of India is suRicient to show 
that the Indian States are scattered all over the country, and that main line construction 
must be turned aside from the route which physical and commercial geogi'aph 3 ' would 
naturally suggest, if the frontiers of Indian States are to be regarded as inviolable. 
It has not been suggested to us that the States have shown themselves as in an 3 ' wa}’" 
unreasonable in the past, but it is manifest that ther.e must frequently be room for 
differences of opinion on questions of alignment of railways affecting the States ; and 
we think that, when the Railwa 3 ’- Commission finds itself in financial circumstances 
which make it possible to take up long postponed projects of extension and new 
construction, the relation between the raihva 3 ’'s belonging to the Government of India 
and the railways belonging to the Indian States will have to be reviewed from the 
broad standpoint which we have indicated. 

177. Glass D, udiich we have described as branch and light railways, consists 
mainly of sniall feeders of the main lines constructed under what are known as Branch 
Line Terms, These terms in essence involve, either that the State guarantees a minimum 
return on the capital, or, alternatively”, undertakes that the line shall receive out of 
the earnings of the main line from traffic contributed by the branch such a sum, 
known as a rebate, as will make up the total earnings of the branch to a given sum. 
The branch in each case shares with the main line any profits exceeding the 
guaranteed minimum. This method of encouraging the construction of lines 
admittedly required to serve local needs, but for which the Finance Department declined 
to furnish the capital, was first adopted 28 y^ears ago. It has enabled lines to be 
built which would otherwise not have been built, and has thereby helped considerably 
to develop the country. The metliod, as far as we can see, has no other advantage. 
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"Tlie finaucial terms usual before tke war are now naturally quite inadequate, and will 
have to be revised if the system is to continue. Numerous witnesses have urged that 
this should be done. But one and all have admitted that, if the main line were in a 
position to build a given branch itself, and thej' were ashed whether they wmdd 
prefer it to be built by the main line or as a separate undertaking, they would choose 
the former alternative. . 

17B. The Branch Line Company is usually a 'fifth wheel to the coach. It implies 
in some cases a separate construction staff; it always implies a separate board of 
Directors, and sepamte accounts. In cases where the branch is worked by the main 
line, if its Directors feel that the management is unsatisfactory, they not only can 
make TOpresentations to the main line administration, but in the last resort can appeal 
to the Railway Board. And this does not make for harmony. It is farther evideiit 
that capital raised by a small private undertaking, even w'ith a Government guarantee, 
will cost more than money raised directly by the State. As against this a certain 
weight must in fairness be attached to the claim that the Branch Line Company 
obtains from local sources money that would never be- subscribed to a Government 
loan. There may also be certain cases of a Itranch line of smaller gauge worked 
independently, wdiere the Branch Line Coini>any can operate more economically than 
is possible to a main line. 

179. But there is an objection to Branch Line Companies which goes much deeper. 
India has only 3G.700 miles of line. The .Mackay Committee 14 years ago said India 
needed 100,000. ■ But if the extensions are to be made by scores and inmdreds of 
little independent companies, the vestilting confnSiou will be inconceivable. Naturally 
each company, small or great, desires to reserve for itself what in the diplomatm 
world is called a sphere of influence; and jealously claims that, if any new-corner 
intrudes into that spliere, he sliall pay toll to the original concessionaire. Take the 
case of two main lines, starting out alou^ide from'Bombay or Calcutta, and gradually 
diverging from one another. When they are at a distance of 200 miles from the 
terminus, at wdiicli point the two lines are 50 miles apart, there is a station on line A. 
Halfway from this station in the direction of line B tliere is a point of some local 
importance. A branch line is made to it and the local point develops. Thereupon 
■the proposal is made to connect up this iJoint with a corresponding station on line B, 
4md a new branch line company is provisionally organised for the purpose. Difficulties 
at once arise. The old branch line company protests that the local point is within its 
•Sphere of influence, and main line A follows suit with a claim that it will lose the 
eontributive value of the branch line traffic. How' much attention the Railway Board 
pays to these protests must of course depend upon the facts of the individual case. 
But they are sure to be made. Sometimes they will prevail. And in any case they 
unnecessarily complicate a situation -which ought to be considered solely from the 
point of view of the public interest. Or, again, there arises another class of cases 
where similar ' results follow. Company A afiovds a connection between two points. 
They are 100 miles apart as the crow flies, and 150 miles Ijy the company’s road. A 
Small independent company proposes to connect the two points by a direct line, which 
ill India is known as a chord. Naturally the old company protests, and permission 
for the construction of the new line— however obvious be the public benefit involved 
— is either refused or only given on a basis of elaliorate accounting hetiveen the new 
company and the old for the profits which hypothetically would liave belonged to the 
old line had the new. line not been opened. Sometimes, in the Madras Presidency 
for instance, ivhere e.xccptional powers exist to levy cesses for feeder railways, 
the promoter of a new branch line is not a company, hut a District Board. And 
then considerations other than purely commercial come in and introduce further 
complications and protestations ^ 

’ Mention may lie made liei-e of the vien-a cxiix-cssed by the CTOvernmelit of iladi-as, who draw 
attention to a case in whicli, although no short-circuiting i.s involved, there has been a delay of over 
10 years in ari-iiong at a decision in i-egiird to the terms for working a district boai'd i-aihvay (the 
Jfidamangalani-2iIaniirgudi.Tiruturaipundi-Vednranniam llailway) by tlie South Indian Railway- Com- 
pany. Tlic Government of Madi-as also i-efer to the Soutli Indian Railway Company Board of Directors’ 
letter to the Agent, No. 248, dated Sth September 1920, fi-om which the following extracts are quoted : — 
“ All that the Board now ask i.s that .... tlio protection which was promised them 
' should be secured to them whenever the Government are sn-anting couoessions for the con.struction 
of new lines which will bo, or wliich some day may become, jiart of Chord lines."’ 

“ The Boai’d ai'C anxions, a.s they have alwny.s been, to helji .... the Government in any 
schemes for the advancement of the countiy, hut they cannot he o.xpocted to make sacrifices . . . 
of revenue when they can see no compensating benefits in other directions.” 

91C1 
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180. .Far from approving of a policy tvhicli increases the ntimber of possible 
claimants for the traffic of a given area, vre think the aim of the Government should 
be to reduce by amalgamation the number of existing companies. At the same time 
we ouglit to say that the opinion has been pressed before us that, unless separate 
companies are allowed to make In-anch lines, in some cases they will never be made 
at all. ^Ve therefore feel bound to record onr opinion that if the State cannot and 
will not provide adequate funds private enterprise in this direction should be 
encouraged. 

181. The “ standard ” Indian gauge is Oft. Gins. It is called the standard gauge. 
But in fact it is not the usual one. For of the .30,735 miles of railways in India, only 
17,990 miles, slightly .less than lialf, are on the 5 ft. 0 ins. gauge. There are over 
15,000 miles of metre gauge line, nearly 3,000 miles of 2 ft. 6 ins. gauge, and over 
600 miles of 2 ft. A thorough investigation of the gauge problem is urgent at this 
moment. How it should be solved, it is not for us even to suggest. But we think 
that the situation, as it at present exists, must be faced as a broad problem 
aifecting the whole of India, and examined from the 'engineering, operating and 
financial side by a special Commission of two or three of the first e.xperts wlio can 
be found after careful search, not in one country onlyv'' 

182. At the date of the last report there were employed on the railwa 3 's of India 
about 710,000 persons ; of these, roughly 700,000 were Indians and only 7,000 
Europeans, a proportion of just 1 per cent. But the 7,000 were like a thin film of oil 
on the top of a glass of water, resting upon but hardly mixing with the 700,000 
below. None of the highest posts are occupied^ hj’ Indians ; very few even of the 
higher. The position of a District Engineer, District Traffic Superintendent, or of 
an Assistant Auditor is, with one or twm exceptions, the highest to wliich Indians have 
hitherto attained. The detailed figures in Appendix No. 2 show that, on the principal 
railw’uj's of the conntiy, ont of 1 ,749 posts classed as superior, 1S2, or rather more 
than 10 per cent., are filled by Indians. Of the 182 Indians, 158 occupy posts as 
assistant district officers in the various departments ; 24 have reached the higher 
grade of district officers. 

IS'J. That they have not been advanced to higher posts, that even in the 
subordinate posts of the official staff there are not more of them, has been a standing 
subject of complaint before ns. With so natnral a grievance we fully sympathise. 
And we agree with the Baihvay Board in desiring that the grounds for it should be 
as far as possible removed. Still, facts are stubborn things. The appointment of 
Europeans to the superior posts in the railway service is unavoidable unless and 
until Indians qualified bj' training and experience are available to fill them. The 
process of training them in a small way and in one branch only of the railway service 
— the Traffic Department — began a good many years ago on the State-managed lines. 
As a result, on those lines 13 Indian officers out of CS have already attained the 
position of district officers, as against 11 out of 114 for all the other lines. Taking 
all Indian appointments together, avc find that some companies have caught up, or 
nearly caught up, with the State lines. The State line percentage per 100 employees 
is 14 '60; the percentage on the East Indian is 14’C1 ; on the Bengal-Nagpiir 
12 '12, and on the Assam-Bengal 10 ’17. Other companies, how’ever, fall a good 
deal short of this. On the Great Indian Peninsula the figure is under 5 per cent., 
and on the Burma Baibvays it drops to under 3 per cent. The highest percentage of 
all, 15 '25, is reached by the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Eailway Companjn The 
employment of Indians in the higher posts is growing, but the process should be 
accelerated. We tbink tbe Govejumejit of India might consider the propriety of 
establishing a minimum percentage of Indians to be reached within a fixed period. 
The minimum would have to be bigber or else tbe period shorter in tbe Traffic than, 
in the Engineering or Locomotive Departments. 

ISI. Until recently opportunities for the technical training of Indians w'ere 
lacking. And in the absence of opportunities, naturally few Indians w'ere able to 
reach tbe standard required for tbe superior posts. Certain opportunities are now^ 
being provided. At Calcutta, on tbe Oudh and Kobilldiand, and on the North-Western 
RaiLvays, we have beard of interesting developments which are, however, still in the 


’ Sir Henrj Bm-t di,ss8nts from this paragraph and has expressed his view in a Note attached to 
the Report. 
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initial stages, and much more remains to be done. India is a wide country and facilities 
in the north ai-e of little use to Madrasis. Moreover, ^vllat educational facilities exist are 
■concerned mainly with engineering ; and engineering is only one side, and nowadays 
perliaps not the most important side, of the railway iJX'ofessiou. Formal instruction in 
methods of operation in all their ramifications — signalling, train control, station manage- 
ment and so forth — needs to be provided. And from the economic and commercial 
side, courses dealing, for instance, with the relations between railways and the 
controlling authorities on the one side and their customers on the other, are, as far as 
we know, non-existent. And two classes of railway men have to be catered for : the 
men of higher education and social position in training for the superior posts, and 
the much larger number who . do not usually advance -beyond the subordinate -grades. 
We are also of opinion that the system of selection and training of the young men 
appointed as probationers in the Traffic Department on Indian raihvays needs 
reconsideration. The wdiole subject is one which in our view should be in the special 
charge of the .Railway Commission ; and. we think substantial grants of money should 
be made for the purpose of developing such instruction. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

^MaXAUEMKNT AXl) Fivance. 

185. Wo liiiYc rciiitirkotl (hat, of (he 00,785 route miles of railway in India, 
7,309 miles are owned and worked by the Stale, and 17,708 also owned by the State 
are worked liy guaranteed companies. 'I’lio question on which we now have to advise 

I of reference to these two classes is ; should (lie State-worked lines be handed over to 

|l jiiaiiiigo- ^ l,y companies -I'Inglisb, or joint English and Indian, or Indian — or 

' possible'"”^ should the company- managed lines bo resinned by the Stale; or should the main- 
I alterniitives. tenaiicc of the present dual system bo accepted as a permanent policy ? 

Comiuittee ISO. 'I’lie Committee are unanimous in advising that the system of management 

I hnileont— by companies oC English domicile should not be continued after the termination of 
I (1) coil- ^ jjjgjj. existing contracts ; we agree also that a systoni.of management by a combination 
j " of English and Indian ilomiciled companies is impracticable ; but we have boon unable 

■ aomicitod to agree as to the relative merits of management directly by (he State and indirectly 
cniinwiiics. through companies domiciled in India. We proceed accordingly to deal with tliispart 
.(2) com- ^ i{(,po|.t i„ three sections. The lirst gives a brief account of (lie existing 

Eimirt" I'ml conditions of the English guaranteed com]>anics, amt sets out the reasons for our 
■'[mfiaii unanimous oihnion that the managing authority should in future have its headquarters 
domieik'U India and not in England. The second explains whj"^ five Membcr.s of tlio 
comimmes. (toniuiittec, including the Chairman, hold that the management in India should he by 
direct State agency. The third jjresents the case, supported by the remaining tivo 
Members, lor continuing a s}'.stem of company management but through companies 
domiciled in India. 'I'hc ([uestion how money required for futtire capital expenditure 
can bo raised is so closely associated with the question of the system of management 
that it can best be dealt with in the latter two sections as an integral jjortion of the 
recommendations contained in them respectively. 

Section 1.— Regarding management by Guaranteed Companion of English domicile. 

'IIep jrlisli 187. Tile idea of a guaranteed company is familiar in railway polities. Normally 

^guniwitced guaranteed conqiany is a private onter|)rise, obtaining a concession for a limited 
'''Tliwr'”"*' period, and subscribing funds to build a railway, with a guaramco from the Slate tliat 
' histm-v. the earnings on the share capital shall not bn less than a certain minimum ilgnre. 

If the earnings fall short, the State makes up (he deticieney ; if they exceed the 
minimum, the company takes either the whole or a certain iixed proportion of the 
surplus. Snell are the companies in France ; such wove some of the companies in 
Holland and the companies in Prussia and Italy till they were, taken over by the 
State ; such companies still exist in many of tlic South American States. Ami such 
Fir.st ponoil. j.£,g outset wcro the Indian giiaranteeil conq^anies. 'Die East Indian built 
upwards from Calcutta through the rich Ganges plain; the Great Indian Peninsula 
built north-eastwards from Bombay, to Dellii on the one iiand, and to a junction with 
the East Indian Railway from Calcutta on the other ; ami so on. 

188. We see no reason to doubt that tlie formation of guaranteed companies 
with headquarters in London was wise at the time when the policj’ was adopted. 
India needed railways. Tlic monej' to build them could only be found in England. 
And in the middle of the nineteenth century conqiany sliarcs were the form in which 
capital would naturally be raised. And no company could be expected to embark its- 
capital without a guarantee from the State. Unfortunately, liowever, the companies 
fell for many years short of earning their guaranteed dividends, which had, therefore, 
to IjB made np to them by the State. 

189. Relereuco to the details in Appendix No. 3 will show that there were three 
well marked periods. To the end of the last century there tvas an annual Joss, 
amounting in the aggregate to X5i.l millions. For the next 10 years the State secured 
a small annual profit ranging roughly from, 100,0001. to £1^- millions. For the last 
9 years tlie profits have been considerable, avci-aging upwards of £4 millions per 
annum. The final i-esult is a total profit of £-14:]- millions— --14^- in the last 19 years — 
against the loss of £51 J- millions in the earlier period.’ 

1 Prolit is to 1)0 iinclcrstood ns meaning net conti-ibutiou to llio gonornl revcnne.s of llie State after 
|)ayment of the working expenses of the i-aihvays, tlie iiiterost on all debt incun-ctl on tlieir behalf, and 
certain repayments of cajiital amounting roughly- to l,000,000t. per annum. 
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190. From 18G9 tlie foroiatioii of g-uavanteed companies ceased, and except in a Inter- 
few cases such, new lines ' as were built in the next 10 years were constructed by the mediate 
Governineut and operated and managed directly by them. The contracts with the 
original guaranteed coinpauies ran for 50 or 60 jmars. But in every case the Govern- 
ment reserved the right to terminate the contract, 'and buy out the companies at an 
intermediate date after 25 or 30 years. And these powers, which first began to be 
exex’ciseable in 1879, have been in every case exercised. The form in which the 
purchase price has been paid varies ; in some cases it was in casli, in some it was in 
India stock, in others it was wholly or in part in terminable annuities. We give two 
instances of the process adopted. 'Phe East-lndian contract was .terminated in 1879. 

The value of the Company’s shares was fixed at 1251. per lOOZ. ; the purchase price 
wait accordingly ascertained to be 32,750, OOUZ., and this sum was commuted into a 
terminable annuity of 1,4.73, 750Z., payable annually till February 1953. The East 
Indian system thereupon became the property of the State. I'he concession of the 
Great Indian Peninsula was for 50 years from 1850. It was not denounced in 1875, 
and accordingly ran till 1900. This line also was mainly paid for bj'' the issue of 
terminable annuities. Ceidain lines constructed by companies which passed into 
the ownei’ship of the Government on the termination of the concessions have remained 
under direct State management. Of these the Scinde, Punjab and Delhi, noW’ 
absorbed in dhe North-Western, the Oudh and Rohiikhand, and the Eastern Bengal 
are the most important. 

191. But by this time — the early eighties — the current of opinion in favour of direct Third 

State management had spent its main force. The State thei-eafter acquired the owner- ^ 

ship of the other guaranteed companies’ lines, but it retained the direct management ; 

of few. At this time also it was consideied bj’ Government expedient to enlist the aid > 

of private enterprise in the construction of several railway extensions urgently required 

as a protection against famine, d'ho most important of these were the Southern 
Mahratta, the Bengal-Nagpur and the Indian Midland Railways. The capital originally 
contributed by these Companies, which has gradually become only a small proportion 
of the total cost of iheir existing systems, received a guarantee of interest, the working, 
of the lines after completion being entrusted to the companies, Avhich in addition to the 
guaranteed interest were allowed to retain a share of the surplus profits. 

192. It will be seen that the State has acquired, or retained, the ownership of all Governments 

the lines, but their management is mostly in the Jiands of Companies. The bulk of owner, 
the lines were handed back to the management of the old Companies or of new 
Companies constituted' on the basis of the old, or specially brought into being as 
described in the' last paragraph. ^ 

193. And herein lies the essential difference between the existing guaranteed Status of the 
companies of India and the original ones. T’he old Companies were owners ; the 

new Companies are not owners of the undertakings which they luhnage. When 

the old East Indian contract terminated, the Company was bought out, as has. indian^Rail- 

already been said, for 32,750,0001., and payment of this price was made in the u-ay Com- 

form of. terminable, annuities amounting to 1,473,7607. annually. Under the new pauy. 

•contract shareholders, representing 6,550,0007. — one-fifth, that is, of the purchase 

XDrice — agreed to postpone their annuity and in place of it to accept a new contract. 

These so-called deferred annuitants — quasi shareholders, as the.y might be called — now 
•constitute the East Indian Railway Company. Under their contx-act with the Secretarj'- 
cf State die management of the undertaking is entrusted to them, and they are 
.guaranteed 4 per cent, on the capital, plus a certain share of the surplus pipfits. 

' Suridus profits mean so much of the gross receipts as remain after meeting working 
expenses, annuity sinking fund payments, and interest on loan capital, whether in' the 
form of. debentures and debenture stock of the'Company, or of loans or advances by 
the Secretary of State. Of this profit the Company w^as entitled- subject to minor The State’s 
•conditions which -need not be mentioned — under the contract of 1880 to one-fifth, and prepon- 
under the contract of 1900 to one-fifteenth. Under the present interim contract the 
•Company’s share is one-hundredth. .Even if we ignore the present interim contract p-ofitT. 
and go back to the previous one, it will be seen that the Company’s proportion of ^ 

•the total profits is very small., 

194. And there is more than this. The capital of the deferred annuitants Goodwill' 
represents actual cash handed over and invested for the capital purposes of the helougs to 
undertaking. The Secretary of Stale’s share, on -which his px'oportion of the 
rsurplus income is based, does not necessarily represent the actual cash investe 
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meut. Some part of it is mt'rcly a capitalisation ot the goodwill created nndcr 
the original contract by the joint cflbrls of the owning Coinpany and the giiaraiitcoiiig 
Government. The proposition was worked out in this way ; The Governinenl 
acquired the undertaking of a given Coinpany for, say, 1,000,000/. 'file under- 
taking had been earning on the average of the last live years a net revenue of 
100.000?. In other words, capitalised on a 5 per cent, basis, the jiroperty was worth 
2,000,000/. When it came to fi.xing the respective capital of the two partie.s to the 
new contract, on the basis of whicli the surplu.s profits Avere to he divideil, the 
Secretaiy of State’s capital was assumed to he not the l,000,t)UD/. cash whicli he liad 
paid, but the 2,000,000/. Avhich the asset was regarded ns Avorth ; wliilc the ninount 
put in by the Company avus taken to be not more than the cash capital which 
its shareholders subscribed. In a word, the Seeretary of State acquired the 
propertA' out and out, and the goodAvill, realised by the joint elVorts of the old 
Company and the owning Govoninient, passed Avifh the physical asset.=!. Tlie new 
contract was given to a Company Avhicii, though it had the old capital, the old director.s, 
and the old shareholders, was regarded as a new Company starting dc novo with no 
inheritance of the goodwill partly due to its former efforts. 

195. Under the existing contract the share of the East Indian Company in the 
surplus profits has been reduced almost to a A-anishing point. In the words of the Agent 
of the llailAA'ay : “to afford the deferred annuitants an o.xlra shilling per cent, per 
“ annum I must cither effect economics or increase earnings by 11s. 40 lakhs (say 
“ 250,000/.) in the year.” 

19G. From this brief recital of an exceedingly complicated' story two broad facts^ 
stand out. The one is that the entity known as the East Indian Railway Comiiany is 
not, in tlie ordinary sense of the Avoid, a railway company at all. Not only does it not 
own a. mile of railway nor a .single engine, hut it is not joint owner even to an 
infinitesimal extent of the East Indian Railway undertaking. The East Indian 
Railway belongs, lock, stock and barrel, to the Govoninient of India. If, on the 
termination of the latest contract in 1924, the S(>crelary of State declines to renew 
the contract, the Company merely expires. It hardly sooms to need to he wound up, 
for it Avill possess no assets. The quasi-sharcholders, the deferred annnilaiits, will 
revert to the position of ordinary aniniitaiits. If the Company siirvivcs, if will only 
continue to exist as a iiiachiiie for the distribution to the anmiifants of the annual 
payments due to them. 

197. We haA'e described at some length the position of the East Indian Railway, 
as it is both the earliest and most important of the guaranteed comjianies, ami 
though the process of the extrusion of the ]>i'ivate invc.slor has hnon carried further 
in the ease of that railway, the East Indian iiosition is practically typical 'of 
the Avhole situation of all the other guaTaiileed coinpanios. It is true that in 
no other case have the shareholders so small an inlcre.st in the profits of the 
undertaking, for the share of surplus profits receivable by the other companies 
ranges from one-twentieth in the case of the Great Indian Peninsula Raihva.v to 
slightly more than one-third (/if) in the case of the Riirina Raihvays. But of all it 
is true that the so-called shareholders have no share of the assets of the undertaking. 
The difference betAveen the East Indian Railwaj' ahd the other guaranteed companies 
is that whereas the share capital of the East Indian has already been commuted into 
annuities, the other companies still retain a share capital which lias to he repaid to 
them Avhen their contracts arc tei'ininated. 

198. We harm pointed out that a shareholder in an Indian guaranteed railwaA' 
company is not a railway shareholder at all as the Avord is commonly understood. 
We find that the debenture holder of a guaranteed raihva}’ occupies au equallr 
unusual position. His security — the guarantee of the Secretary of State — is 
doubtless ample ; hut it is not AA'liat it would naturally ho su])posod to be. 
Normally a debenture holder has a cliarge on the xmclertaking to Avliich he lends' 
money, and can enforce his rights either by the appointment of a receiver or hv 
foreclosnre and sale. The debenture holder of an Indian railway has no such char"e. 
The company to Avhich lie lends money is not the owner of the undertaking ; he has 
only a personal contract Avitli the owner of the mulertakiiig, the Secretary of State. 
What.happeus is this. The prospectuses of all the debenture issues that wo' haA'e seen 
state that the money is “ required for the general purposes of the CompaiiA'.” The 
subscriptions are actually paid into the Bank of England, by or on behalf of the 
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Companj^, to the credit of the Secretary of State. If the Company is in debt to the 
Secretary of State for advances, these advances are rvritten down in his books by 
the amount of the new issue, but the actual cash received remains in his possession. 

A witness described the procedure to us by saying that the Secretary of State acts 
as, in a sense, banker to the Company. Seeing that the Secretary of State holds 
the money in his own name ; that the Company have no power to touch it without 
his consent ; that in fact he frequently applies it to expenditure on another 
railway ; and that, even on the undertaking of the issuing compan5’-, the money can 
only be spent when and to such an extent as the Secretary of State permits, and on 
works which he approves, it does not seem to ns that the use of the term “ banker” 
is really helpful in understanding the actual facts of the case. 

199. I he contract with the East Indian Railway Companj’-, as we have said, expires Dates when 
in 1924 ; that tvith the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, the next largest company, in contracts ■ 
the following j^'ear. The contracts with the remaining six guaranteed companies are tei-min- 
terininable by the Secretarj'' of State at various dates, ranging from 1 928 in the case of 

the Purina Railways Company to 1950 in the case of the Bengal-Nagpur. In none of 
these contracts is there any option reserved to the Secretary of State to resume 
possession of the railway on previously agreed terras at an}*^ time during the currency 
of the contract. The contracts vary Avidely in terms, financial and other, and also 
in period of duration. But their essential qualit}’^ is the same throughout. The 
nominal shareholders have no share in the x>roperty of which they are called 
shareholders ; the nominal debenture holders have no charge upon the property 
under whose name their debentures are issued. 

200. The total investment in the undertakings of the eight guaranteed companies Proportion'- 
is 261,075,900L The subscribed share capital of the eight companies (including the ate invest- 
“ deferred ” annuitants of the East Indian Railway) is 24,620, 300L The balance 
237,055,6001.’ is loan capital and Government capital invested either at fixed interest p^ny. 

or on profit shaving terms.^ It will Ije seen that even if the investment of the 
shareholders be regarded as railway share capital in the ordinary sense, the 
guaranteed shareholders’ interest in the whole of the eight undertakings amounts to 
less than 10 per cent, of the total invested capital. 

201. We have in the foregoing paragraphs briefly described the position which 
the present guaranteed companies now hold in regard to their financial relations to 
the State — the owner of the railway ; and we have shown that the companies have 
-acted only as agents of the Secretary of State in the raising of capital by means of 
•debentui’es which in fact have been merely State loans under another name. 

202. With the permission of the Secretary of State the capital of the several Companies 
•companies could have been increased, and although Sir Thomas Robertson in his not allowed 
Report of 1903 recommended that the companies should be allowed to obtain a larger 
interest in their undertakings, a r-ecommendation which was renewed in the Report 

of the Committee presided over by Sir James Mackay (now Lord Inchcape) in 1908, 
the Secretary of State has steadily refused to accede to the suggestion. 

203. It must be admitted, therefore, that the part which the present guaranteed Demand for 
-companies subsequent io the date of their formation have played in financing the 
^railways has, through no fault of their own, been quite unimportant. A reversal of 

the iwesent policy in the direction of permitting the English domiciled companies to 
increase their share capital in the undertakings which thej'^ now manage would meet 
-with strong opposition from a large bodj' of the public in India. We cannot, there- 
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Tlie details making up tlie total are : — 

Companies shave capital (including East Indian Railway deferred annuities 

6,550,000t.) - 

Debentures and Debenture Stock 

Govemment capital invested eitlicr at fixed rates of interest or on profit sharing 
terms - 

Outstanding capital being redeemed by Annuities - - . - - 

vOutstanding debt incun-ed by Government for the pui chase of railways 


£ 

24,620,300 

40,830,500 

108,084,500 

54.914,700 

33,225,900 


Total 


- £261,675,900 
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lore, recommend the adoption of that, nonivse. ^Moreover, an overwlielmiii" majority 
of the witnesses ndto aj^peared before n.s in Indiii, wlicther individually they advocated 
State or company managemmit, urged tlnif the time had non- come tvhen the control, 
both tinancial and administrative, of flic Indian railways sliotild he lran.sfened to 
India. That view is entitled, in our opinion, to very great weight. 

2U4. When, in the years succeeding ISSO the present status of tlic guaranh-cd 
companies was fixed, reasons which at the lime appeared sound m-ay have jn.slified 
the adoption of the policy which, while retaining in the hands of Cluvernment the 
absolute ownership of the railwaj-s, freed tiovernment from tlioir det.-iih'd mnn.age- 
ment and handed over their working to Ihiglish domiciled companies. 

205. It has been represented to tis that (he London hoards still continue to serve 
a useful purpose in supervising and controlling closely all expenditure, that there are 
distinct advantages in keeping in toiieh through the London Boards with British manu- 
facturers, with British consulting engineers, and with the London Stock I'lxcliange, 
as also in maintaining an agency in J^ntlon for the rccniitmcnt of the European 
railwaj" staff. -Again, strc.ss has liecn laid on the technical and adiniiiisirative 
knowledge of the directors, on their familhiriiy with Indian conditions, and on the 
value of those qualifications in the initiation and elaboration of schemes and projects 
for the improvement and development of the raihvtus they control. 

200. Advantages may be claimed for the exercise by the London Imards of 
the functions to which we have referred and for the teelinical ami expert knowledge 
which many of the directors po.ssess. But conditions in Indi.-i have changed so 
greatly in the last few years, and art* changing so rapitlly til this mcimont, tiitit whtit- 
ever may have been the position in the past we think the advantages of English 
management are now outweighed by the great disadvantagi-s of jiltsentee control and 
the difficulty of keeping in close touch wit!) the modern sociiil ami trade conditioii.s of 
India. 

207. Eor the foregoing reasons tee tmanitnottsly reconniicnd th.-it the English 
domiciled guaranteed companies ^hould cease to exist at the lerininalion of tlieir 
present contracts. 

208. AVhen the East Indian conti-aet expires in 1021 no money will Ije i-etpiired, 
as there is no capital to repay, 'i'he capital of the Gieat Indiiin I’eniii.sula Baihviiy, 
repayable in 1925, is only 2,575,(-00/. The next contract to fall in, i])af will) (he 
Burma Railways Company, is terniinahle in 1028; the amount of tlie capittd to he, 
repaid is 3,000, 0001. 'J’lie contracts of tlie other guaranteed companies are teriuinahle 
at the following dates ; — 

1031. Assam-Boigal. 

1937, Madras and Southern lilahratta. 

1941, Bombay, Baroda and Central Inditi. 

1945, South Ind iaii. 

1950, Beugal-Njigpur. 

The position of the Assam-Bongal Company is exceptional. All the other 
guaranteed companies earn, in the shape of their share of surplus prolits, a substantial 
dividend above the guaranteed niiuimmn, and their share.s, oven under liie excep- 
tional market conditions of the present moment, .stand in the neighboui-hood of par. 
The Assam-Bengal Jiot receipts do not even meet the 3 per cent, guarantee. The 
shares are consequently quoted at present at about 45. \Vc should hesitate to advise 
that the Secretary of State should pay oil at par in 19?)1 shares now standing at 45. 
But the Company is not important, tnul there is ample time for consideration of this 
exceptional case between now and 1931. Li any case, the amount at issue is not 
largo. 

209. A few Indian witnesses wlio appeared before us urged that the terms should 

be curtailed and the companies compulsorily expropriated ; hut the great body of 
them have expressed themselves content to allow the contracts to expire naturallv bv 
eflhixion of time. And with this opinion we agree. l\ot only do m-c think "that 
compulsory expropriation should always be iivoicled if possible, but we also are of 
opinion that for many j’ears to come all the new capital that can be raised for Indian 
railways will be better spent in improvements' and extensions than in payiu" oil 
private capital that is already invested. "■ “ 
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Hs. 250 per inoiitli to Rs. 260, Governmeni sanction lias to lie applied ior and 
obtained. No new appointment, even of a teinporaiy nature, cariying a salary 
bej'ond Rs. 250 per month, can be created without specific Government sanction-~a 
sanction wliich we are told sometimes fails to be obtained till tlie piupose for whicli 
the appointment was urgently desired has ceased to exist. In the case of a teinporaiy 
appointee, we are even informed that rules laid down by Goveiiiinent, which cannot 
be departed from without express Goverumeut permission, prescribe the maximuin 
leave of absence which the Company is entitled to ginut. In a word, tlie Company 
does not and cannot manage the undertaking ; it cannot, without die permission of 
Government, break new ground iu any direction. Neither does the Government 
manage ; it only controls and restrains. Further, as the control over railways in 
every case where money is involved really rests, not with the raihvay, but with the 
Finance Department of the Government, this control tends to take the form of refusing 
to face any exceptional investment of new money, however great may be its potential 
earning power. 

215. While the Companies have no real power to manage the Undertakings 
nominally entrusted to them, on the other hand, it a Company is supine, the 
Government, which snifers both as representing the public interest and also in its 
capacity as shareholder, is powerless to intervene. The agent and his staff are 
appointed by, and can only be dismissed by, the hoard of directors. However urgent 
he the necessity for the adoption of new operating methods, for imiiroveinents iu 
plant or equipment, for the modification of freight rates to encourage new traffic, and 
so forth, the Government can merely propose and suggest ; it can only give orders iu 
cases where public safety is involved. A sy‘<tem seems to have little to recommend it 
under which, ou the one hand, a progressive Company is hampered hy meticulous 
Government control of eveiy detail of expenditure, while, on the other hand, the 
utmost wisdom on the part of the Government cannot prevent the injuiy caused hy 
the unwise and nnprogressive policy of a Company’s board, at once to the revenues of 
the State and to the economic development of the country. 

216. Our conclusion therefore is, in a word, that the guaranteed companies do 
not possess the essential attrilmtcs which belong to ordinary companies. To claim 
that, liecanse oidinary companies possess the advantages of energjq enterprise, and. 
so forth, therefore companies of the nature which we have described may be e.xpected 
to possess these advantages, is to be misled by a mere name. 

217. But it is to companies substantially of the same nature ns the present 
English companies that our colleagues who reject the idea of direct State management 
propose to transfer the management of Indian railways. Governments in other 
countries have before now sold their railways out and out to i)rivate companies. 
Whether this was or was not a wise policy we have no need to discuss. No one yet, 
as far as Ave are aware, has proposed that private capitalists should buy out and out 
from the Government the East Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways. 
It would involve raising capital amounting to something like Rs. 200 crores Even 
the purchase of a half interest aa-ouM mean raising Rs. 100 crores. Nor, iu the 
circumstances, can we imagine that any such proposal, if made, aa’OuM haA’e any 
chance of acceptance by tlie Government or he able to secure fiom the public the 
requisite financial support. 

218. The proposal put forAvard liy our colleagues is that the management of 
these undertakings shall be transferred from English to Indian companies, AA’bich 
would never have more than a minority interest in the undertakings, and that the 
Government, remaining the predominant partner, shall appoint one half of the 
directors and nominate the chairman and so retain its control. We do not think that 
the change of domicile of the hoard of directors would make the scheme Avorkahle. 
We think that the diAusion of responsibility betaveen the Government and the hoards 
of ilirectors, which has hitherto existed, is in large measure responsible for the failure 
of the Indian railAvay system to meet its obligations to tlie public. We cannot believe 
that exeentivo officers Avith a divided allegiance to the board of directors Avhich 
appoints and pays them, and to the Government authority AA^hich stands behind the 
directors, can ever do the best Avork of Avhich they are capable. 

219. But as Ave haA'e said, the present system has a long tl-aditioii behind it. 
Officials both of the Government and of the raihvays have groAAm np under it and 
become used to it. And iu our judgment if the management of the East Indian and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Raihvay is transferred to ncAv companies in Calcutta and 
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Bombay, substantially sirailar to tlie existing English companies, it -will be found in 
practice impossible to Imeak away Iroin the old system. And that system, in our 
judgment, is essentiall}' bad. 

220. We will add one further point. The diiectors of the guaranteed companies 
have grown up with the present system. Many of them are retired Indian raihvay 
officials who have borne the yoke in their youth. Whether competent boards of 
directors could be found at the outset in India is a question which we need not dibcuss, 
though strong opinions to the contrary were e.xpressed by representative European 
witnesses in the irresidency towns. But we feci certain that, if prominent bubiness 
men, accustomed to ordinary commercial methods, were to join boards and then find 
fheir powers limited by Government control and Government regulations in any 
measure comparable to those which e.xist at present, they would very soon resign their 
posts. 

221. Our first reason then for rejecting the pi'oposal to establish boards in India 
is that in effect they would succeed to the position hitherto occupied by the 
boards in England. And this j)Osition we regard as fundamentallj' incompatible 
Avith successful administration. 

222. We now proceed to discuss the question from a quite different 
angle. Indian public opinion is practical!}' unanimous in demanding that the OAvner 
shall manage directly. We see no reason to lielieve that the mere transfer of the 
management from companies domiciled in England to companies domiciled in India 
would satisfy Indian public o]jinion. Nor, judging from the evidence before us, 
Avould such a transfer meet with general approval by Europeans in India. For 
though almost all the EurojAean witnesses whom Ave examined upon this point 
favoured company management, only 9 out of 19 supported Indian company manage- 
ment, the remaining 10 contemplated either management by companies domiciled in 
England or by a combination of English and Indian domiciled companies. 

223. We attach great importance to the fact that Indian public opinion is against 
company management, and this not only on the general ground that Indian opinion is 
entitled to great weight on a question such as this, but for another reason of great 
Ijractical importance. It is AAUth money secured on Indian taxation that the Indian 
railways have been almost entirel} built. It is the Indian public that uses the 
raiUvays and pays the railway rates and fares. It is the Legislative Assembly at 
Delhi which under the new constitution A'otes the railway budget. It is of the utmost 
importance that Indian public opinion should not be prepossessed against the railwa}’- 
management. As a matter of practical politics it must ahvays be remembered that 
a rail\Amy undertaking is a large and Avidespread concern ; it employs a staff 
numbering very many tiiousands ; and this staff, some of Avhom AA'ill certainly be 
stupid, careless, and possibly even corrupt, comes in contact every year Avith millions 
of customers, AA'hether as traders or as passengers. “GiAm a dog a bad name and 
hang him’’ is a Aery true proAmrb in this connection. We do not think in this 
fallible Avorld company management can be so good as to escape fierce, often unfair, 
criticism from Indian oiAiniou. Even if AAm Avere to assume that State management 
would not be belter, we are quite sure that its failures Avould be judged more 
leniently by the Indian public. 

224. In the case of the East Indian Bailway there is another reason in favour 
of direct State management. For hundreds oLmiles in the North West from Ambala 
roughly to Allahabad, the main line ol the East Indian is parallel Aviih the main line 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand State RaihA'ay. Both lines are at present overcrowded 
and inadequately equipped to deal Avith the traffic offering. If they Avere combined 
together and worked as a single system they 'Avould be at least less inadequate, as 
through traffic could be diverted from one to the other according to the greater or 
less demands on either for the accommodation of local traffic. At present the tAvo 
systems compete and we have the curious but not unnatural position that the 
company management of the East Indian RaihA'ay, being interested to the extent of 
one-hundredth in the net imofits of that undertaking, endeaA'onr to retain on 
their own line traffic Avhich could more coiiA'cniently be carried by the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand. 

225. It is noAV necessary to consider AA-hat the transfer of the management from a 
company domiciled in England to a company domiciled in India really means. The 
phrase “tiausfer of domicile” has been freely used. It is incorrect. There is 
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nothing to transfer. The contracts Tjelween the _ Government and the East Indian, 
and Great Indian Peninsula Railway Companies terminate in 192-t and 1025 
respectivelj’'. . U'hen the East Indian contract lerminate.s, tlie deferred annuitants, to 
whom the management is at present ontrustod, merely revert to the position of 
ordinary annnitants. Similarly in the following j'ear the shareholder.s 'in the Great 
Indian Poninsida will be paid off at par. The Compan}' will presumably be Avonnd 
>up. The management of both undertakings will automatically j'evert to the Govern- 
ment. An Indian company would be a new creation, operating under a new contract. 
■'Vhat would be the conditions on which these new companies wonld be established ? 
What would be their constitution ? What wonld be the nature of their contracts ? 
Our colleagues propose that a new company shall he constituted to manage the East 
Indian, the bulk of its capital l)eing issued to the Government : that it shall at the 
outset have a comparativelj" small amount of priviitely subscribed capital, saj' five 
crores of rupees ; and that fresh private capital shall be subscribed year by year as 
new monej'' is required for the improvement and development of the underfaking, a 
figure which was put to us by the agent of the railway as probably amounting to 
about four crores per annum. At this rate after five years the share of the capital 
held by private investors in the new company would be Rs. 21 c)’ore.s. The East 
Indian as capitalised at present has in round figures a capital of Rs. 80 crores. At 
the end of five years, therefore, supposing the capital invested by the Government has 
not been increased, the company’s investment would amount to only onc-fifth ol the 
total. We fail to see why the Go» eminent .should delegate any substantial respon.si- 
bilit}’’ to a body representing so small a share of the total capital at stake. We know 
of no company in which SO per cont. of the shareholders depute their rights to the 
remaining 20 per cent. When, as at the ontso.t, the new company’s interest is less 
than one-si -\teenth, the proposition seems still more courageous. If tlie Government 
were to recapitalise its interest in the not i-evcnue of this very profitable undertaking, 
on. say, a G per cent. I)asis, the proportionate interest of the new shareholders in the 
compau.v would of course bo very much less. Rut nnlcf^s the Government does 
delegate substantial responsibility it is uscle.s.s to talk of the flexibility, enterprise, and 
so forth, to he obtained by company niaiingenient. 

226. Further, the shareholders in the proposed new company would not be like 
those in an ordinary company. It is not suggested, as wo understand, that they 
should ri.sk their money rolyi ng .solely on the prospects of their successful management. 
It is not claimed (hat an.y appreciable amount of capital wonld be subscribed without 
a Government guarantee. And this guarantee is to ho fixed, not like the guarantees 
given hitherto at 3 per cent, or 31 per cent, or -1 per cent., but at 1 per cent, below 
tlie price at which the Government can borrow directly, say, at the present moniont, 
a guarantee of 5 per cent. The new sliareliolder then is to obtain 5 per cent, 
certain, and iu addition a share in the profits, which will make the probable return 
at least better than G per cont. lie sacrifices a certainty of 1 per cent. What will ho 
expect in return? We may assume that he Avill not subscribe unless he feels 
confident that on the average he will receive at least S per cent. That is, he will not 
regard a potentiality of anything less than 3 per cent, above the guaranteed 5 per cent, 
as more attractive than a certainty of 1 jicr cent. That this scheme might secure a 
certain number of crores of scmi-spocnlative inA'ostment. is probable. But that it 
would secure money in sufficient quantity to relieve the Government of the necessity 
of borrowing freely in its own name, we cannot believe. And even if it did, it 
would still be open to the objection that the public wonld pay dearly for the money. 

227. We conclude, therefore, that no scheme for the establishment of Indian 

domiciled railway companies is accepta])le. Only if relieved from risk of loss will 
shareholders subscribe at all. Even when so relieved, they will only subscribe 
relatively small amounts. Such small amounts wonld not justify entrusting them 
with substantially independent management. And unless management is substantially 
independent, the justification for the existence of a company disappears. And 
therefore, approaching the question, not as one of national sentiment, but purely from 
the practical point of view, wc find ourselves in agreement with the almost unanimous 
opinion of Indian Avitnessos, and recommend that the undertakings of guaranteed 
companies, as and when the contracts fall iu, be entrusted to the direct management 
of the State. ° 

228. We think it necessary here to druAv special attention to the caveat which Ave 
have to enter. It is not State management as it has hitherto existed in India, Avhose 
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iunctions we recominend to be so greatly extended. In earlier chapters of this 
Report the Coininittee Iiayc pointed out the failure and drawhaclcs of the existing 
system of control of Indian railways, whether considered from the executive and 
administrative or from the financial point of view. To tlie Government Departments 
concerned, as at present constituted and administered, wc should hesitate to entrust 
any new responsibilities, in respect eitlier of State or company managed railways. 
Onr recommendation as to State management must therefore be read as coupled 
with and conditioned on tlie adoption — at least substantially, and in main outline — of 
if the recommendations which we ha ve made with respect to financial and administrative 
•>' reforms. 

229. Our colleagues who desire to introduce the new system of guaranteed 
companies with Indian domicile have, in paras. 248 to 310, set out their objections 
to direct State management. Wo will deal with them very briefly. Their first jooint 
is that “ reliance cannot be placed solely on Government for the provision of the 
necessaiy funds.” That' the Government ha.s not provided snfllcient money in the 
past, wo fully agree. We fail to find any evidence that it has not been or will not be 
able to do so. If a borrower fails to get nionej’’ because he refuses to pay the market 
price for it, that is no evidence that, when ho offers to pny the market price, he will 
fail to obtain it. The total indebtedness of the Indian Government is some 
410,000,000?.; and the whole of this except 110,000,000?. is earning not merely its 
interest but a substantial in'orit. The Commonwealth and State Governments of 
Australia, ■with a population of only 5,000,000 people, have been able to borrow more 
than 800,000,000?., though a much larger pn-oportion of this sum than in the case of 
India is non-revenue earning. They are still borrowing, and their issues are still 
readily subscribed in London. If wc agreed with our colleagues in thinking that the 
fact that the Government has not borrowed money enough is a proof that they cannot 
borrow money enough — they offer no evidence in support of their opinion — we should 
be prepared to agree with them in their conclusion. For we think it would be a 
lesser evil that the railways should be managed on what we believe to be a bad 
■.sysicm than that they should continue to be starved as they have been in the past. 

230. Our colleagues further claim that the improvements in the administration 
of Stale railways which liavo been effecited are due to the emulation inspired by 
company management. But in fact, and speaking of present conditions, we have 
found no reason in India to think that company management is more efficient or more 
enterprising than State management. We have found quite as much zeal for 
improvement, quite as much readiness to adopt new methods, on State railways as on 
the company linos, lliis conclusion is identical with that reported in the Govern- 
ment of India’s Despatch No. 18, llailwaj*, of the 17th August 1917 to the Secretaiy 
•of State, which stated their “ nnanimons view that so far as efficiency is concerned, 
“ there is really nothing to choose between a company managed line in this 
“ country and one under vStale management.” It is also identical with that of 
the present membcr.s of the llailwa}* Board, whose considered opinion in a written 
:statomcnt which they submitted to us in Delhi, is that “ judging from the evidence of 
“ results and from our own experience in administration, there is no ground for 
“ supposing that either system of management is intrinsically superior to the other.” 
And this i.s what might naturally have Ijeen e.xpcctcd, for tlie methods of management 
■of the two classes are substantially the same. 'Hie only important difference is that 
the agents of the companies have the assistance of expert and experienced boards in 
England. And this expert assistance and experience onr coUeagues agree it is 
•desirable for them to forgo. 

231. Wo desire to add here that onr criticisms of methods of management and 
•control imply no blame to the men who have to work under the disabilities which we 
have described, and for Avhich the}' are in no way responsible. On the contrary, on 
•our tour through India, though it was no part of our duty to investigate the manage- 
ment of individual systems, we have seen ample evidence that excellent work is lieing 
done in spite of the disheartening conditions both on. State and coiniiany-mauaged 
lines. 

232. Onr colleagues further suggest that experience in other countries justifies 
their preference for company management. Our reply is tivofold : that in India 
•company management in the ordinary meaning of the words does not exist, and 
cannot, we believe, he brought into existence; and, secondly, that a report on Indian 
irailways is not the place to discuss the general question of State v. company 
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inaiiagemeiit. Unless it is Xully fliscussed isolated details are valueless. For its 
adequate discussion a volume would hardly sunice. ^Vc arc not unJaniiliar with the 
instances advanced and with the surrounding circumstances, or with the examples of 
siicccssful management which might be adduced on the oilier side. Bui we prefer to 
leave to our colleagues all the advantage Avhich their references may afford them. 

233. The whole reference to foreign countries is, in our opinion, irrele\mnt. It 
mav be that State ownershi]> in the countries mentioned is a mistake. We have, 
however, not to advise about the past policy of other couutrios, but about a future 
policy for India under tlie conditions that we find there to-day. Conditions in India 
being uhat they are, we have failed to find any solution of the problem submitted to 
us consistent with the retention of company management. We thei’oforc do not 
hesitate, though most of us have approaciied the question with a strong prepossession 
in favour of private enterprise as a general proposition, to recommend that in India 
the State should manage directly the railways whicli it already owns. 

234. Our colleagues have adduced lengthy statistics which tliey considei- prove 
the inferiority of State management in India. The figure.s would have been more 
persuasive if the comparison had been made of like with like, or even if all tlie State- 
managed lines had been compared with ail the guaranteed companies’ lines and nqt 
Avitli a selection from them. 
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235. Onr colleagues suggest that company management will hotter secure the 
appointment and promotion of Indians in raihva}’' administration. 'I’hoy give no 
reasons in support of this opinion. Wc are unable to supply them. From the 
evidence we have received we conclude that the Indian pidrlic take the opposite 
view. 

236. Lastly, our colleagues consider that, under their sehemo, Indian mone 3 ' 
would be raised so freely that there would be less need than in the past to have 
recourse to the English market. Our rej)!}' is that the total amount of additional 
money which could bo raised b}* the jiroposed new companies would be so small a 
proportion of the whole amount needed that it u'onld not apprecinbl.v affect the ratio 
in which the necessary funds would liave to be raised as between the two countries. 
A rupee xmt into a Government loan is just as much Tmlian monej' as a rupee 
subscrii)ed to a Calcutta compauj'. And it will cost the ludiau taxpayer a good 
deal le.ss. ’I'lie real que.-tiou is not how much can ho raised in India by share 
subscriptions, but how much will he subscribed in shares whicli would not bt' put 
into a Government railway loan. We see no reason to suppose that this latter amount 
will be other than quite small. 

237. Onr own opinion is clearl.v that ii the East Indian and Great Indian 
Peninsula undertakings were handed over to the management of Indian domiciled 
companies the effect uonld practically be to close the I-ondon market against them. 
Even now the Indian railways are out of favour. Sir Gerald Ryan, Chairman of the 
Pluenix Assurance Company, drew our attention to the obstacle to investment in 
Indian railway sterling securities caused by the fact that the total capital at present 
subscribed and outstanding, amounting to some .£J22,1 millions, is subdivided into 03 
different securities, no one of which is large enough to secure free dealing in the 
market. Sir Gerald remarked ; “ I would ask the Committee to consider how they can 
“ expect a system of investments — £122^ millions amongst 21 railways, subdivided 
“ into manj' different denominations and groups — to be anything like as popular as, let 
‘‘ us say, the Canadian Pacific Raihva.v, Avhich has 128,000,000?., or more than the 
“ Avhole of the Indian railwa 3 -s put together, and where the stocks are in tAvo or throe 
“ groups.” ’J'he lion. C. W. Biddnlph, a member of a firm of jobbers in the Indian 
railAA-ay market, stated that theio AA-as only one other firm dealing in Indian railAYa 3 ' 
stocks, as against six in the Argentine market, lie gave as the reason for tlm 
iiifrequenc}* of transactions that brokers and their clients sa}-, “ This is too complicated 
and 1 would rather yon had something more straightforAA’ard.” It is clear that the 
fiu'ther increase in the numiior of different securities aud the transfer of the domicile 
of the companies from England to India aa-ou1cI not increase the popularity of Indian 
raihvay investments. It might, moreover, be found that the fact that the tAvo chief 
productive assets of the Indian GoA’-ernment had been handed oA-er to such manage- 
ment AA'ould render Indian Go\'enuneut loans themseB'es less attractive to the Engltsh 
investor. 


238. The management of a great raiBvay system by an Indian-domiciled company 
IS admittedly an experiment. State management is not an experiment — it has lou^. 
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existed in India, and oiir colleagues admit that it must continue in at least one very 
important case. Even, however, if it were a question of choice between two 
experinicnts, it appears to us that, assuming either experiment to he a failure, it would 
be easier to transfer a State-managed railway to a private company, as has frequently 
been done in the past, than to disestablish, on “ six or twelve months’ notice,” a company 
already established. 'J'he machinery for testing the State experiment is in existence 
at this moment, while the machinery for the company experiment would need to be 
specially created. Further, in the former case, if the experiment failed, there would 
be no premium to pay, as our colleagues suggest w'ould be necessary if the State were 
to take aAvay from the newly-formed company the management of the East Indian 
Railway. 

2M9. We regret to have been forced into controversy with our colleagues. We 
have based our recommendation mainly on the broad ground, which seems lo us 
incontrovertible, that as a matter of practical politics companies substantially inde- 
pendent cannot be formed in India, and that without such independence the advantages 
of private enterprise are lost. 'Phe fact that our colleagues can only propose the 
formation of companies in which the Stale would own the great bulk of the stock, 
appoint half the directors, and nominate the chairman, with an ultimate appeal in 
case of disagreement on the board to the Government itself, has confirmed us in our 
belief that we have correctly understood the position. 


The ^Icthod of liahiug Acldilional Capilal. 

2-10. We have, in conclusion, to make recommendations as to the method of 
financiiig railways in tlic future. It cannot bo done through the existing Guaranteed 
■Companies if the recommendation i.s adopted that Jio new capital shall be raised by 
them and that they shall graduallj^ cease to exist. It cannot be done through 
ulliliatcd companies, for their establishment is impracticable. The independent 
companies will continue to finance themselves. With the Branch Line Companies 
we have already dealt ; at best they must always bo relatively unimportant. It 
necessarily follows tliat in our opinion the State-owned railways must be financed 
solely by the Government. 

241. And, when we speak of the Government, we mean the Central Government 
-at Delhi alone. It is true that by two or three witnesses, and especially by Sir 
M. Visvesvaraya, whose name deservedly carries high authority, it has been urged that 
railway management shoidd bo largely decentralised and placed under the control of 
the several Provinces. Wo arc quite unable to agree. If tliero is one thing that rail- 
way history teaches more einphalically (ban anoiher, It is that centripetal forces are 
stronger than cehtj-ifugal ; that aggregation into ever larger units promotes etlioieucy 
und economy. Examples are forthcoming from eveiy quarter of the globe, ^^'’itness 
the universal acce])tance in Great Britain at tlie present, time of the principle of 
combining -all the railways into four large groups. We liave already mentioned 
how. when the Union of South Afilca was formed, the railways of the four separate 
Provinces were amalgamated into a sijigic sj’stcm. At this moment there is pending 
in the ITench Chambers a Government Bill under -wbicli all lire railways of France 
will, for most purposes, including finance, be co-ordinated and controlled as a single 
system. The war was hardly over Avhen Germany decided to transfer the ownership 
from the individual Slate Governments to the Central Government and to work them 
-as a single system. America affords a still more striking instance. In spite of the 
'tenacity -with which the Sovei-eign Statc.^ of the Union— -as they love to describe 
themselves — hold on to their independent rights, the IVansportation Act of 1S20 has 
provided for the transfei'ence of almost complete control over railway finance, 
new construction, rates and operation, from the separate States to the Federal 
Government. 

242. W'e have been told by some witnesses that centralisation in India is 
excessive ; that 37,000 miles of raihvaj', spread over a country so large and so 
diversified, cannot he managed from Delhi. We have already expressed the opinion 
that a considerable measure of executive decentralisation is necessary. But when 
Ave are told that the policy of the railways of India cannot he controlled from a single 
•centre we entirely disagree. 'L’he mileage of tlie unified German railways is 
•consideralAty more, and their tralfic immonselv greater. There is more than one 
private company in, the United States at this moment whose tratlic is double 
:the total Lidian traffic. No ono will dispute that the Canadian Pacific, Avhich 
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stretclios across the Continent, is elliciently managed from a single centre at Srontreal, 
The Canadian National Railways, which also extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
are managed from Toronto. 

• L'43. The precise method to be adopted for raising the new capital which will be 
required in the future cannot be laid down in advance. Bfetliods must change from 
time to time according to fiinincial conditions, as to which onlj* experts in daily contact 
with the market can form an opinion We do not think that the Indian Government 
has in the past exhausted all advantageous methods of raising money. In general 
terms we can say that in our opinion the nece.ssary money must be raised by direct 
Government loans in India or in England as circumstances may dictate. Whether 
these loans shall be ordinary Government loans, oi\ railway loans with or without a 
definite pledge by tlie Goverinneiit that the money sliall be devoted wholly to inilway 
purposes, or wlietber again they shall be long or short term loans, are questions on 
which export witnesses who have ajipearc'd before ns have expressed divergent 
opinions. Our own opinion, after licaring the experts both in India and in England, 
is that at the present time issues in England sliould be ordinary sterling loans, but that 
the rupee loans in India Avonld be more attractive if earmarked as for railway purposes. 

244. The need for large capital expenditure for fresh j-ailwaj' development 
is great, and will continne as far as we can see for an indefinite number 
of years to come. But tlie question to-day is not one of development, but of putting 
the existing railway system info such a condition as to be able to handle with 
reasonable elliciency and despatch, not the irallic of the future, but the trafiic which 
at present is clamouring for acconunodatiou that the railways cannot give. IJow 
urgent this need is, has been sufficientlx' shown in the evidence wliich we have- 
reproduced, but wo doubt whether anj'ono will bo able fully to appreciate its meaning 
unless he has, like ourselves, listened personally to tiie lamentable tale of railwa}' 
shortcomings, told bj’ scores of witnesses in all parts of India from Madras to tlie 
Punjab and from Bombay to Bengal. In present circnmstnncc.s we feel that, broadly 
speaking, future developmeut must wait. But the rehabilitation and liringiug up to 
date of the existing sj-slem in the shortest possible time cannot in our judgment be 
postponed. We believe that, provided railway rates are reasonably increased, liaving 
regard to the economy of operation which maj* be expected once the railway machine 
is relieved of its present intolerable overloading and is able to receive and handle 
economically the traffic actually in sight, new money spent for this purpose will pay 
for itself directly. Even if it did not, we should think it incumbent upon the 
Government to spend it, and spend it forthwith. It is impossible to put into figures 
the loss which Indian trade and indusliy are snITcring from the crippled condition ol 
the railways ; nor can the Government alTord to ignore the discredit which is being 
brought upon the railway administration by the i)rosent conditions, and the bitter 
feelings aroused in millions of passengers by the overcrowding to w])i(‘li the^’ are now 
subjected. 

245. We therefore consider that, while new development should, so far as- 
possible, be postponed to a more convenient season, the money required to put the- 
existing lines into a position where they are capable of dealing adequately with 
existing traffic should be raised, even at to-day’s price, as soon and spent as fast as 
the railways can put themselves into a position — by the recruitment of an adeqxiate- 
engineering staff, the enlargement of railway erecting-sliops, and the assurance of a 
continuous flow of the necessary materials — to use it advantageously. 

And in this connection we think that the recommendation of the lifackaj'^ 
Committee deserves attention : — 

“ It, may be possible in some years to obtain larger sums than are required 
to provide for exipenditure at the annual rate which we contemplate, while in- 
other years there may be strong reasons for reducing the loans. Wo assume that- 
the Secretary of State will, as far as possible, take advantage of periods of easy 
money to raise funds in excess of his immediate requirements, thus minimising- 
the risk of having to reduce the expenditure at a time of stringency.” 

This advice was not followed during the period of cheap money before the war.. 
We_ think the Government will do well not to forget it when market conditions arc- 
again favourable. 

246. There is a further point in this connection to which wo attach great 
importance. Hitherto the money required by Indian railways has been raiseeb' 
mainly in London. The Government borrowed largely in India during the -svar.. 


But this ijoyrowiug was uot for railways, but for war purposes. We think that from 
every point, of view, not only linaneial — the recent wide iluctuations in the exchange 
value of the rupee have emphasised the financial side sufficientlj'— but also from the Oi-ganisatio 
•economic and political point of view, the inone}'' required for Indian railwaj's should foi^popa- 
as far as possible be raised in India. We are informed that, before the war, Govern- 
merit rupee loans were taken “ firm ” by the three Presidency Banks, now amalgamated 
into the Imperial Bank of India, and that these banks subsequent!}' di.sposed of their 
holdings to' tlib public. No doubt the new branches -which the Imperial Bank is estab- 
lishing in considerable nmnliers will enable it to reach a wider circle of investors 
than before. But we think that the agency for the issue of Government loans requires 
to be organised niuch more thoroughly and on a much wider basis, and that the 
services of all the biuiks, both Eurojieau and Indian, should be enlisted. 

217. Those who had experience of the methods by which the vast sums of money 
required by the English Government during the Avar were raised are aware what ivas 
accomplished by the enlistment in adA'auce, not only of all the banks, but of other 
great financial institutions, and even of priimte capitalists, and how in this way the 
jAarticipatiou of the whole public which had money to invest was seenreti. We 
belicA’e this could be done in tbe same manner, though, of course, not to the same 
extent, in India, jirovided there was adequate preparation and a systematic 
oiganisation in the hands of experts. A good deal can be done by personal invitation 
to Indian Princes and other great landowners and capitalists. But more important 
still is to- tap the surplus resources of the mass of the people, the great bulk of Avhose 
savings, according to traditional Oriental ideas,- still either goes into articles of personal 
ildornment iirgbld and* silver, or lies idle in each man’s oAvn possession. Wenav'chad 
interesting evidence from Indian Avitiiesses as to the extent to which this immemorial 
custom is beginning to lireak down in places AA'here any sort of banking facilities 
are available and how the process can be accelerated in the future. One point is 
clear: 'the Avork'of 'enlisting the support of the masses must be done on a retail scale, 
and mainly through Indian agencies, money dealers in actual personal touch with the 
people. The amount of the individual contributions Avill be, of course, small, but the 

, population of India is immense. And' all experience confirms the Indian evidence, 
that the first step is the most difficult, that the habit of investment grows by exercise. 

Section 3.— Proposals for Fixture Management and the Methods of Raising 

Additional Capital. 

' Br Sir H. P.' Burt, Sir B. N. Mookerjke, Sir A. 11. Andersox, 

Sir G. 0. Godfrey and Sir H. Ledo-aud. 

Fxdure Management. 

218. The most important issue referred to the Committee is that set out in 
para. (1) of our terms of reference, the question of direct State management of 
railiA'ays .in 'India as opposed to management by companies ; and any decision on this 
head musk inevitably alfect the decisions under the other heads of our reference, on 
which, ffiowei'er, there may be general agreement by the members of this Committee 
as aAvhole. 'Butthis issue of State versus company management is not such a clean-cut 
one as might appear at first sight, especially lo those Avho advocate State management 
Avithont any qualification ; for it is not a question Avhpther from now onAvards all 
railways in India should be managed by the State or whether all should be managed 
by companies. On the one band it is agreed that tbe position as regards at least one 
State railway, the North-Western, cannot for sti-ategical considerations be altered ; 
and on the other hand there is the case of the Beugal-Nagpur Railway Company, 
betAveen aa'Iioiu and the Secretary of State there is a contract Avhich is not terminable 
for more than a quarter of a century hence, in 1950. The company system cannot 
therefore be extended to the former, and, as for the latter, it appears to us that 
pnidential considerations alone forbid tbe pronouncement of a permanent policy for Pronounce- 
.meeting the circumstances AA'hich may exist at that advanced date. It is clear, ment of 
therefore, and it must be recognised at tbe outset as fnndame.ntal to a proper permanuut 
consideration of the question, that for many years to come the dual system of both 

State and coinpan}' operation must remain in force. 

240. There is another fundamental fact, of \Adiich the Indian public are perhaps 
not generally aAA'are or .sufficiently appreciative, but Avhich has been brought promi- 
nently to the notice of the Committee through evidence ; and that is that owing 
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to the effects of the war on Indian finance the Central Government will he unable 
for at least tlie next decade, and probably for much longer, to finance the railway 
systems to the extent which the development of the country dcraaiuls. It is admitted 
on all hands that the State in the past has been fitful and parsimonious in its 
contributions to railways ; it is this failure on the part of the State to provide for 
the erving needs of raU transport whicli is responsible more than anything else for 
the complaints made by the public against railways, and, though a separate railway 
budget which lias been suggested is administratively possible, and may conceivably 
give more stabilisation, this will not in itself produce more money. For the future 
as regards railways, the State has not 01113 ’' to face the increased expenditure reqnircfl 
to meet the deterioration caused by the war, but also to provide the increased 
facilities for tralRc demanderl by trade, consequent on the new industrial 
development, estimated to cost fully Rs. 30 crores per annum for some years to come 
without making any provision for the construction of newlines. At the same time 
the State has to finance tho short-term war debt amounting to aliout 100,000,0001. 
and under the circumstances we are confident that reliance cannot be placed solely on 
Government for the provision of the necessary funds. 

?50. Finally, there is a third fundamental fact which must not be overlooked, 
that the reforms of JOJO have created a new Logi.slature which lias a great measure 
of control over the budget, and India is at the beginning of a new era Avhicli is 
designedly one of -transition. As she advances in the direction of becoming a 
democraticall 3 '-governe(l country, she will be laced with the dangers which lurk in 
the handling of a commercial business through the agenev' of a State .service and 
which experience elsewhere condemns. India cannot ignore these dangers, even 
though the.v ma}’ not be immediateh’ imminent. 

2.0I. The immediate problem which we have to consiiler resolves itself into 
the question what should lie done in the case of tho two guaranteed companies 
whose contiacts are terminable in the near future, the East Indian Railwa 3 ' and the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, in lf)24 and 1925 respectively. 'J'hc next would bo 
the Burma Railway in 1928, followed at intervals by other railways till 1950, 
when the contract with tho Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company falls in. 'I'lio 
importance of the question is greater tliaii is suggested by the mention of tlie two 
railways, whoso contracts shortly expire, because tlieir mileage is approximately 
one-tbird of the total mileage of idl the .guaranteed companies’ lines in India, about 
6,000 out of 19,000 miles, and they form the great arteries of -the Indian s.vstcin 
connecting the two largest cities, Bombay and Calcutta, witli each other and with the 
capital at Delhi. 

252. The problem raises two issues; in the first place, M’lielber the management 
of eompany railways by London Boards sliotdd continue, or whellier the management 
should be located in India. This issue has been partial!}' settle 1 by the decision of 
the Secretaiy of State, that the management of the East Indian Railway should bo 
moved to India after the expiry of the present contract in 192-k We need not discuss 
further the arguments for and against a eontimiance of the London Boards. The 
weight of evidence in India rejects the present system of management by companies 
domiciled in I'lngland, and for the reasons stated in section 1 of this Chapter, and 
notwithstanding the valuable services rendered by the companies in the past, we are 
in agreement that that system should be cliauged, according as the several contracts 
can bo determined. 

253. As regards the second issue, whether, if the complete control be in India, 
management should be by a Company or by the State, it is desirable in the first 
in.stance to summarise briefly the case for each policy, as set forth in the recorded 
evidence of the Committee. Tlie opinions elicited are very divergent. 

254. Let ns consider in the first place the arguments of those who favour 
company management. _ An important and weighty section of oiiinion, including that 
of the Railway Board, is opposed to the view that State inanagcineiit is tlie'^best, 
holding that, as railwa 3 's are primarily commercial uudcrtfikings, they should be 
managed on a commercial basis, .so as to secure economy and elliciciic}', tliat is to sav 
by a Company with a Board of Directors. The Mlowing arc held by the same bod}’ 
of opinion to be some of the defects in State maiiageinent : (1) constant transfers 
of senior officials, resulting in lack of continuity of policy ; ( 2 ) the tendency to mve 
promotion on the grounds of seniority alone without suHicieut regard to efficiency or 
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local knowleJge; (3) disrogard • oC public opluiou ; and (d) lack of initiative and 
flexibility. Further, as regards the co-existence of corapauy-inauaged railways and 
State railways, it is urged that improvements in the administration of State railways 
which have been effected during past yeai’s are mainly due to the emulation inspired 
by company management ; in other words, that the initiative lies with the company- 
managed railways, and that emulation and comparison i^rovide healthy results in the 
case of State-worked lines. 

255. Turning in the second i)la(!e to State management, we find that a large 
section of the Indian public supports the adoption of this system, because it believes 
that company management does not enconi-age the development of indigenous 
industries by sufliciently favourable treatment; that it gives preferential treat- 
ment to 'import and export goods ; that under the present system of comi^auy 
management large profits are made in Britii-h interests ; and that hitherto the 
companies have not employed Indians in higher a];)pointmonts except to a very 
limited extent, and have not granted them adequate facilities for technical 
training. Without pausing to argue here whether these views are correct or not, Ave 
vetiture to think they are coloured by the impression that company management 
neces.sarih’- connotes management througli Boards in J.ondon. 'J’liis, hou’eA'er, is 
not an essential condition of company management in India, and we deal with this 
point later. 

256. There is, also, in addition to the negative dislike of compan}* management 
on the part of the Indian public, a positive feeling caused by an awakened national 
selhconscioiisuess that Indians should have more control iii the management of 
the railways of their own country, and with this feeling we fully sympathise. 

257. Wc have placed in prominent juxtaposition the opinions, as gleaned from 
evidence, of those aaIio favour on the one hand State management and on the other 
companyanauagenient. Holding, as Ave do,, very strohgly to .'the' opinion that company 
rather than State management is best suited to meet Indian conditions, and agreeing 
Avith the views of those Avho advocate company management, we Avill proceed to 
develop the general arguments in favour of that system before attempting to put 
fovAA’ard a constimcfive scheme for attaining that end. Our Anew is that State 
m.anagement, in other Avords complete nationalisation, shoidd not.be adopted in any 
country unless there are compelling circumstances which make it unavoidable. Let 
ns examine such circumstances amt see if they apply to India. 

25S. Working expenses under certain conditions, such as nationalised Avagos or 
extravagant over-expansion, might be so high that a country Avovild be forced to 
subsidise its railwa 3 's. This Avouhl mean that rates liad already been raised to the 
fall extent that passengers and trade could hear or that there Avas not the traffic to 
bring in the nccessaiy revenue, and that, therefore, no prospect existed of railwaj's 
earning their interest or dividend. Under such a condition a State AA’ould have to 
nationalise to' safeguard its subsid}', and thercb\' to maintain its communications. 
We do not find this to be the case in India. 

25U. Allied closelj’. to the foregoitig is another possible condition, that the 
financial outlook for raiLvays Avas so gloony that it Avould be hopeless to attempt to 
raise more railwaj’’ capital. This cortainl}’’ does not applj’’ to India. One more 
possible condition may be mentioned ; for militaiy reasons it might be considered 
essential by a countiy to retain all railwaj’' operation in the hands of the State. Here 
again the conditions cannot po$.sibly apply to India. 

260. It has been suggested that in India there is not company management in 
the ordinaiy meaning of the Avords, and that the sj’stem Avhicli exists there at present 
has not worked and cannot be made to \\’ork satishictorily. The sj-stem is that the 
State owns the lines and contracts Avith companies to Avork them. There are certain 
faults in the Avay in Avhich the system has been AA’-orked, but these are capable of 
elimination— thej’’ are not inherent in the sj^stem. 

261. The alleged imperfections of guaranteed companies are not due, as is 
currently believed in India, to company management in itself, and the evidence shows 
that the charges brought against railways are not peculiar to the company-managed 
lines. The main cause of the imperfections in company working (they are equally in 
evidence on State worked lines) is undoubtedly to be found in tlie past policy of the 
Government of India in regard to the financing of the contracting companies, under 
AA'hich Government, AA’hile assuming full responsibility for providing the necessary 
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267. So far as we know tlie only safeguard against these clangers and objections, 
which are inherent in the State operation of railways, is company management. 

. 268. We will now allude briefly to the conditions in a few important countries Example of 

where State management exists. The Swiss Federal railways in seven years 
(1914:-20) have shown a loss of 200 million francs, say 8 to 10 million sterling. 

Before the war they Avere earning a small profit; Passenger fares have been increased 
by 40 to 60 per cent. Prior to 1914 and subsequent to the date of nationalisation 
there was a steady and often large increase in the cost of the staff and in the operating 
ratio. The Northern Bailwaj'- of Austria, before it was taken over by the Government Anstna. 
in 1906, paid a dividend averaging for the previous five years 12 per cent. ; the 
Government succeeded in turning that profit into a loss. In Italy for a period of Italy, 
eight years from 1905, when Gcvernuient took over the working of the railways, there 
has been a steady, yearly increase in the operating costs and the return on the capital 
lias declined. The Soutli African railways show a loss of 2,000,000Z. on the last Sovtli 
two years’ working. The American railways are in such a bad way consequent on the 
pei'iod of Government control, that Ihesident Harding in a recent address to Congress, -^"wnca. 
ufter referring to the “ heedlessness of cost of Government operation,” emphaticalB’^ 

.asserted that there would be a foundation for rebuilding after the past disaster, if it 
Avas clearly understood that tliere Avould be no State OAvnership, and that the people 
Avould not be taxed to cover railAA^aj" deficits. This shoAvs the trend of opinion in a 
•democratic country. 


269. It is quite clear that war and post-AA^ar conditions have had much to do Avith Effects of 
the high cost of railiA^ay operation in all countries, and that figures can be given 
.showing the financial difficulties of company-operated lines ; but State operation, State 
hampered by standard rates and standard Avages, is bound to be slow in getting back operation 
to more normal conditions and through lack of elasticity is likely to be far behind 
•company operation in hastening on recuperation. We attach much Aveight to the 
fact thfit the Indian railways, Avith the balancing effect of company-managed lines, in 
spite of the serious handicap of inadequate facilities, and AA'ith a comparatively 
moderate increase of rates and fares, have not fallen into the low financial state of 
raihvays of many other countries, and-Ave are confident that the result Avould not have 
been the same had all the railAvays been operated by the State. 


270. Comparisons in economy and efficiency inAmriably prove advantageous to Comparisons 
•company management, but it is not abvays easy to obtain suitable comparisons. AVe iiwariably 
•can, hoAvever, do so in India, and Ave quote a fcAV figures Avhich may prove enlightening to'companv 
to those Avho do not possess an intimate kuoAA'ledge of Indian railAvay AAmrking. These manao-e- 
figures have been extracted from statistical returns maintained by the Raihvaj'’ ment. 
Department and, Avhether mathematically correct or not, they have all been ai’rived Some 
.at on a common basis. It appears tons that tlie results exhibited, AAdiich are uniformly examples, 
.favourable to company management, are of suHicient interest to produce here. 
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Co.AirAXA- Raii-avaa'S. 



Per Mile 

Bengal-Eagpur 

- -27 

East Indian 

- ’51 

Great Indian Peninsula 

. -40 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

- -.30 

^Madras and Southern Mahratta 

'25 


1-73 

Avmi-age • 34 


Ton Mileage per Engi, 
Coiu’Axy Railav.vvs. 

Tons. 


Bengal-Nagpnr ... 10,819 

East Indian - - - - 13,288 

'Gi'eat Indian Peninsula - - 8,995 

Rombay, Baroda and Central India - 11,175 

Madras and. Sou them MahiAitta - 10,018 


54,295 

AA’ernge 10,859 
Company raihvays 


He of Open TracU. 

State Eaii.avaa-s. 



Per Mile. 

North-Western . - . 

- -30 

Eastern Bengal 

- -51 

Oudh and Bohilkhand - 
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■98 

J 

Vverago • 32 
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State Ratiavaa's. 

Tons. 

North-Western 

- 7,855 

Eastern Bengal 

- 5,681 


Oudh and Rohilkliaiid . - - 9,537 

23,073 


AA’erage 7,691 

41 per cent. more. 
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271. Oil a review of all these considerations, it appears to us that in the 
interests of India it is as necessary as it is desirable that its rail\va 3 ’'S should be 
worked as far as possible by corapanj’- rather than by State a,wencJ^ and we believe 
there will be no difficnlty in evolving a scheme of company management in India 
which will meet the legitimate aspirations and claims of all sections of the commnnit}^ 
Avill satisfi’’ both political and industrial interests, will i-elieve the financial situation 
and will at the same time give an opportunity lor the harmonious co-operation 
of both Indians and Europeans in the working of the great and vital industries of the 
country and thereby ensure the rapid development of the resources of India for the 
benefit of all. We do not think State management can be relied upon to secure 
the same results. 

272. Wo now put forward two constructive schemes for this end. Taking the 
line that, as between Government and a new (Indian) East Indian Railway Company, 
there is no reason to complieate matters bj- taking into account the question of the 
direct obligations which at the end of 1924 Government will be under towards the 
late shareholders, annuitants and debenture holders of the existing English company, 
it is casj' to suggest the outlines of a contract which should give the new company a 
reasonable return for its capital and remuneration for its services as managing 
ngency. 

273. If the East Indian Railway net earnings at the end of 1924 over a i^eriod of 
three years have averaged about Rs. S crores per annum, and if 6 per cent, be the 
tlien prevailing and estimated futui-e value of money, then the capital value of the line 
will be about Hs. 131 crores, and this might be taken as a basis for negotiation. A 
new limited liability coiupanj’' might fhen be promoted with rupee capital, domiciled 
in India, with its headquarters at Calcutta the present headquarters of the system. 
The companj’' would have a nominal capital of, say, Rs. x phis 50 crores, of 
which Rs. X Avould I'epresent the Government share capit.al, the balance of 50 crores 
being the authorised new share capital, of wliich about 25 crores might be called up 
in the first few j-ears. 

274. Interest at 1 i^er cent, less than the prevailing )‘ate from time to time for 
Government loans, on the paid iip public share capital, should be a first charge 
against the net earnings. Government must guarantee this ]-eturn in order to ensure 
public confidence and make the shares a trustee security, but in reality this rate of 
interest would unquestionably bo met from the net earnings, and the guarantee would 
therefore be purelj’’ nominal. Interest at the same rate on the Government share 
•capital (x) should next be charged, and the balance of net earnings should be regarded 
•as surplus jirofits to be divided between tlie Government and the public shareholders 
in proportion to their respective holdings. The amount to be assumed for .c must 
be determined on a reasonable basis. 

275. Under the foregoing scheme the Government liabilities towards the old 
East Indian Railway Companj' are liabilities of the general revenues of India, and 
would lie a matter for Government to deal with quite apart. But if preferred, an 
arrangement could be made which we call the second scheme, based on the booked 
•capital outlay of the line, under which the interest on the outstanding liabilities -would 
liave to be specifically provided for as first cliarges against the earnings of the new 
• company. In this case, the amount of such charges and liabilities and the amount to 
be taken as Government capital in the companj’-, would heed detailed investigation, 
but if capital outlaj* be taken as the Government holding in the new company, it 
■would beequitalfie that Government should receive a fixed proportion, say one-third of 
the suiqhus profits, before division, in recognition of its ownership and guarantee. 

270. It should be noted that under both the foregoing schemes, the actual terms 
and fixation of capital must be settled in the light of the financial conditions 
prevailing at the time the contract is made. 

277. \Vhichever of the foregoing alternatives be chosen, the following general 
provisions would apply : — 

(a) 'J'he companj’’ with the sanction of the majoritj’- of the shareholders, w’hich in 

elfect would mean Government, should haA'e the power of raising further 
capital when required. 

(b) The Government of India should have the right to acquire the shares 

subscribed by the public at a stated period, by giving six or twelve 
months’ notice, and at such reasonable premium as may be agreed at the 
inception of the company. 
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. (c) Tlic 13onrd sliould consist of 10 Directors: five to be (■Icclcd by tbe outhidc 

sliareliolders and fivi' to be nominated by Goyerninent. ft is (iesirable 
that half ibo nninber of Directors should be Indiana. 

((/) Government should have the ri^ht to nominate a_ ehairinan from nmon^' the 
10 members : the chairman should have a easting vote. 

(c) The managemeni should rest with the iJoard of Direetois as is usual in 
eommercial concerns, except so far a.'- h'gislalion inleiaames and except 
in such matters tis control of rates, allocation of capital and revenue 
exitenditnre jind service to be rendered to the Sttde. 

(/; Should there be any disaprecmeiit between the nominated tmtl the elected 
Directors which "necessitates the exercise of the chairman’s easting voti*, 
the niiittcr should be referred to the Government of Jmlia, if the minority 
so desire. 

L’TS. Let us now consider the advanltige.s of a scheme of tins nature ;md tlic 
possible objections. The experiment of having tin Indnin domiciled companv 
certainly worthy of trial, while if would not form an irrevocable jmliey when existing 
contracts expire at, later dates. Ah regard.s adv.mtage.s, we eoii'.ider that in tlnyfir:,! 
place Indian ])ublic opinion will obtain fiill recognition without the Imrcaueratising 
of a commercial organisation, 'riie Government of India, as now constilnleil umler 
the Reform Scheme, will provide snilicient assurance that such opinion will not be 
disregarded ; and the remedy against complaints such as nmbdy favourable treatment 
of foreign trade, if it exists in competition with internal trade, will lie with the 
Tribunal which the Gommittce have tmanimouslv recommended should be set up. 
jMoreover, the member.s of the Logi.slative AKsem!?ly will be able to heep themselves 
fully acfiuaintod with the internal working of the railway through their cmintrymen 
on the Hoard of Directors. 

279. In the secoml place, wc hold that the apj>ointmenl of Indians to high 
administrative* posts and the promotion of specially meritoriouH Indians from 
subordinate to higln.'r grades will bo belter secured under this scheme than on 
State-managed railways. The proposal will allord to educated Indians the bo.sl possible 
opportunities and facilities for learning the management and control of large com- 
mercial and public undertakings, and give them an opportunity of becoming equally 
competent with trained Duropi'ans in direction and nmnagement. This is one of the 
most important grounds which lead Indian opinion at present to ticsire State manage- 
ment; but we believe that by our proposal their object can be achieved in a more 
direct and delinite way. 

280. Whatever may liave been the case in the past, India is now at the pttrling 
of the ways ; and, simultaneously with jioliticid reform, reform in commeix-ial and 
industrial tievelopmeut is essential. No country can prosper politically without 
industrial prosperity : and this cannot be secured merely by increasing the number 
of Government employees. 

2S1. A third advantage i.s to bo found in thi.s new method of financing Indian 
railways. According to our ref(*rence it is a primary duty to suggest means of raising 
suflicieut funds for the development of Indian railways. The dinienlfics in regard to 
finance of the Government in India and of companies in ICngland liave already been 
indicated ; and on political grounds it is desirable to limit India’s indebtedness to the 
non-resident investor. Now, the seheme which we suggest will, we are coididcnt, 
achieve onr object in linding a new market in India. Hy the CJovcmment giinrautce 
of a fair rate of interest, siieli trust money as requires investment will be attraeted ; 
and there is a great probability, nay. almost a certainty, that a large amount of money 
from insurance companies, which have of late been rajiidly growing in India, wiil 
become available. It will have the further ndvanlago of tapping a new field of 
investoi-s in India itself, to whom a guarantee with additions based on a share of the 
profits will naturally appeal ; for there arc many grades of possible investors in India 
ranging between the public trustee and the speculator. 

282. The first loan of the new company will nndonbtedly receive :i great impetus 
from what may bo described as patriotic motives — a.= wjis the ease in eonnection witli 
tJie issue of the loan for the Development {scheme in Hombny — and when the practice 
js establis])ed of in vesting in railways, it is likely to become permanent, iilorooveiv 
the amount required for the East Indian Railway will, wo are informed, not ho likclv 
to exceed 4 erorcs a year for a reasonable period in tlie future; and wo arc conlidcnt 
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that with good security’- aud tlie prospect of a satisfactory dividend, the amount will 
he forthcoming in India itself, if not entirely from Calcutta. 

283. Turning now to possible objections, we find, in the first place, the allegation 
of a practical dilficulty, that suitable directors, both European and Indians, for the 
boards of the trunk railways in India cannot be found at present. We do not agree Suit.ible 
as to the impossibility of linding such men. We have no doubt they can be readily directors 
found in the Presidencj’ towns, and wo desire to increase the opportunities for utilising 
the services of men who are suitable. The experience already gained in the large ' 
organisations of the Port Trusts and Improvement Trusts is not without value ; aud ' 

the traditional commercial communities of India already bring forward men with the 
requisite administrative skill, financial sense, and business acumen. 

281. Another objection is that Government would incur great unpopularity by 
parting with any share in so remunerative a property. We do not admit that Govern- No sur- 
ment Avould under our scheme surrender anj' part of its proprietary interest. It will ot 

merely be converted into share capital, with the prospect of making that capital more jnent’s*' 
remunerative than it could be under direct State management. The sharing with the proprietary 
investing public of a portion of the increased railwaj' profits due to the additional interest, 
capital subscribed by them cannot be considered an extravagance or a loss to Govern- 
ment, inasmuch as better and more economical management will be secured. Still 
another objection has been raised tJiat such a company might in the future have to 
borrow by means of debentures at a rate slightlj'^ above the rate for Government loans. 

We grant this, but Avould reiterate that the difficulties of Government as regards the 
provision of funds must be recognised. If mouej' must be obtained it is necessary to 
offer sufficient inducement. Furthermore, we hold that borrowing by a commercial 
concoiji of the highest standing ivill leav'e the credit of Government as regards 
Government loans unimpaired, for, as we have alread}' said, Government will not have 
parted with any of its assets. 

285. It may bo argued by wa^* of general criticism of our scheme that Govern- 
ment must in some Avay or another iind the money for railway development, 
presumably by fresh borrowings or increased taxation, if it is asked to do so. But 
the facts should be faced : increased taxation has already been applied to meet the 
deficit of the present year (1021-22), and there is a heavy burden of floating debt. 

If, as it is hoped, Government may at some later period be in a position to raise 
larger sums than at ])resent for the requirements of railways in India, there will be 
amide scope for AUilising that inone}', first, in bringing State-managed railwaj’s to 
greater efficiency; secondly, in providing funds for the guaranteed company railways 
which Avill still remain uiuler contracts ; aud, thirdly, in constructing the many new 
lines which are so urgently required. Moreover, past history cannot be ignored, the 
Government liavo regidarly and continuously failed, and even refused to attempt, to 
raise the funds so badly required for the railways of the country. 

286. In consideration of the advantages mentioned above, and after discounting 
the objections, we would advise that in view of the special present difliculties of 
finance a compaii}' constituted in accordance with our scheme is the best possible Manage- 
solution for the problem Avhich lies before the Secretary of State in 1924 in connection 

with the East Indian Railway. It is impossible to foretell wdiat may be the opinions 
on these matters 15 or 20 years hence, in India, Europe, or the world generally, and 
we hold that it would be unwise at the present juncture to commit the Government 
of India to a permanent policy of State operation. If this scheme in regard to the 
East Indian Railway proves successful in attracting the required capital in and from 
India, the Great Indian Peninsula Railwaj^ Company whose contract expires in 1925, G T.P. Ry. 
six months after that of the East Indian llailway Company, 7niglit bo converted on 
similar lines into a rupee capital company domiciled in India, with its headquarters at 
Bombaj'. It would appear from the evidence that the prospects of raising share 
capital in Bombay are even brighter than in Calcutta. 

287. The conversion of these Bvo arterial railways into domiciled rupee caintal 
companies and their operation through the agency of boards in India, consisting of 
Indians and Europeans, including Government Directors, will, wo feel sure, give a 

great impetus to aud create an interest in Indian immsting circles. The question of Othei- c.iKes 
the other guaranteed railways Avhose contracts have still many years to run, Avill have ^ 
to be considered on their merits when these contracts become terminable. As for the jnorits. 
State-managed j'aihvays, with the exception of the special case of the North-M ostern 
9164 L 
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Eaihva}-, iE experieuce shows that the Indian domiciled East Indian and Great Indian. 
Peninsula Ooinpanies can be successfully worked and that sufficient capital for their 
requirements is forthcoming, public opinion might largely support the extension of 
company management, and it might then be desirable to convert some of the existing 
State-managed railways into, or amalgamate them with, rupee capital companies. 
In this connection we agree with our colleagues as to the distinct advantage which 
Avould accrue from the amalgamation of the East Indian and Oudh and llohilkhand 
Hallways ; there tvould be no difficulty whatever in effecting their combination under 
our proposal. 

288. In the insistent need for larger new capital expenditure on Indian railways, 
no source of obtaining funds on reasonable terms should be left unexplored. We 
believe that Government will derive much financial assistance from the Indian 
domiciled companies when they come into being, but it is probable that further 
financial help will be needed to supplement State loans, and we have considered 
whether the London guaranteed companies could be utilised for finding at least a part 
of any additional money which may be required. We cannot recommend that the 
Loudon guaranteed companies should now, at this late date, be allowed to increase 
their share capital, because we recognise that having regard to the demand for the 
transfer of the administration from London to India, a substantial increase in the 
share capital of those companies would make the transfer more difficult and possibly 
more expensive. We agree, however, in recommending that the services of the 
companies should continue to be utilised for raising debenture loans if the Government 
of India finds that such a course is convenient and economical. 

289. Further, we doubt very much whether the projDOsals we have i)ut forward 
for financing the East Indian Eailway in 1924 and possibly the Great Indian Penijisula 
Railway in 1925, will be of sufficient assistance to Government to enable it to provide 
the capital necessary for the early construction of any new lines of communication, 
ilany of these have been under consideration for years past ; they are urgently 
needed if the development of the countiy is not to be arrested. Ji further methods 
for financing such extensions are not devised, there is little or no prospect that India 
will make any material advance in the near future towards obtaining the 100,000 miles 
of railway considered necessary for the country by the ilackay Committee when they 
reported on the situation 14 years ago. We are of opinion, therefore, that if funds 
are not forthcoming. Government should have no hesitation in enlisting the help of 
private enterprise for financing, -with rupee capital, some of the larger schemes for 
new lines which have already been delayed so long for want of funds. 


Replies 
to OUl’ 
colleagues. 


290. We cannot conclude our separate section of the Report advocating Indian 
domiciled company management without refeixing to some of the arguments against the 
existing system of company management brought forward by those of cur colleagues 
who are in favour of State operation. Passed unnoticed by us, it might be held that 
those arguments would apply to the system of company management which we advocate. 


291. Our colleagues maintain that the existing guaranteed company system 
“never has worked satisfactorily and cannot be made to do so,” and further that it is 
“ essentially unworkable." We woidd point out that though the system may be 
])eculiar to India, and therefore novel to the majority of those opposed to us on the 
Committee, it has none the less stood the test of tune with a great measure of success 
and has the undoubted advantage of retaining State ownership in combination with 
company management. We have exjfiained fully in another i^art of this separate 
section why the present system has not been a complete success, due mainly to the 
E.xi.stiiig financial difficulties which have hampered its working ; but we maintain that in spite 

system. of those difficulties it cannot, as a system, be condennied, and so satisfied are we of 

its advantages from a long and intimate knowdedge of its efficient working, that with 
■ certain material alterations we have deliberately recommended that it should be taken 

’i I as a basis for the creation of the Indian domiciled companies. 

X 292. In section 1 of this chapter (paras. 187 to 209 above) adopted by the whole 

‘ Committee, some considerable emphasis has been laid on the statement that a share- 

holder in an Indian guaranteed company is not a railway shareholder, as the word is 
connnonly understood, and that the debenture holder occupies an equally unusual 
position. On general grounds we think it is advisable here to refer to the position of 
the share and debenture holders from a different point of view. It is no secret and 
so far as our knowledge goes never has been a secret, that all Indian guaranteed 
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j-ailwaj" undortaldngs worked imdei- tlie company system are tlie property of the 
Secretary of State for India. Their several contracts show this cleaily. ' Leaving 
aside the case of the East Indian Railway, -which has features more or less peculiar to 
itself, the leading companies have entered into contracts with the Secretary of State 
-which provide that in return for a definite proportion of capital subscribed by them 
thej’- shall be entrusted (under control) with the working of their undertakings, shall 
be entitled to a minimum guai-anteed pei'centage on their subscribed capital, and to 
share along with the Secretary of State in the nef profits of the undertaking, in 
proportion to the amount of capital held bj^ each I’espectively in the concern. Share- 
holders enjoy the further valuable privilege of liaviug their suliscribed capital 
refunded to them at par on the termination of their contracts. Their share capital is Secm-ity of 
moreover a trustee stock, and Indian Guaranteed Railway Company shares may be existing 
regarded as among the safest railway investments on the market in that shareholders 
enjoy a security both as to principal and interest which is better than that pertaining 
to ordinary shares. 

293. For all financial and, indeed, practical purposes, the Secretary of Stale and 
the companies are partners in the undertakings, Avith rights and obligations clearly 
defined in the contracts. If there is confusion in the relative, positions of the two, it 
is due to the position occupied by Government as Government and not as a partner. 

Similarly as regards the debentures, though they admittedly diffei- from the debentures 
issued by an ordinar\' company in that the debenture holder has no definite charge 
on the undertaking, they are secured on the revenues of India, and that security can 
only be prejudiced should India become bankrupt. Consequently they are recognised Security of 
as gilt edged securities, and it is diliicult to see in what respect the debenture holder delDeiiture 
in an Indian guaranteed railway company suffers any disadvantage. holdevh. 

291. A further criticism Avhich our colleagues offer in connection with guaranteed 
companies is that a “ company does not and cannot manage the undertaking ; it 
“ cannot, rvithont the permission of Government, break nerv ground in any direction. 

Neither does the Government manage ; it only controls and restrains.” One is 
constrained to ask, who then does manage ? The signatories to this separate section Manage- 
have a close and intimate knowledge of Indian railwaj’’ working, and Ave may perhaps men t by 
be pardoned if Ave say that the quotations Ave haAm made bear no resemblance to the existing 
conditions Avhich exist as we understand them. Companies do manage their railways. 

The}’- employ an efficient and experienced staff, and the initiation of improvements of 
all kinds has usually originated with company-managed lines. We think those AA’-ho 
criticise haA’e done so from an imperfect knowledge of the services the companies’ 
administrations have rendered in the past, and liaA'-e not appreciated the disability 
they have for so long been labouring under for want of funds. 

295. One of the arguments used by our colleagues in favour of State management 
is embodied in the folloAviug sentence : — 

“ We do not think in this fallible Avorld company management can be so good as 
to escape fierce, often unfair, criticism from Indian opinion. Even if we 
Avere to assume that State management aa^ouRI not be better, Ave are quite 
sure that its failures Avould be judged more leniently by the Indian public.” 

AVc regard it as our duty to recommend AA-hat AA’e consider best for India, not to Line of least 
adopt the line of least resistance or to recommend a course to aA'^oid unfair criticism, resistance 
While it may be thought that the public AA'ould be lenient toAvards the shortcomings g^riL bTs't 
of State-worked raihvays, it will generally be admitted that when complaints are made 
against companies the Aveight of public opinion leads to reforms. The State is often 
not an attentive listener and is apt to consider itself perfect. That public opinion 
might judge State railways more leniently is no argument in favour of the general 
adoption of State management. What India requires is the best it can obtain, and 
AA'^e are confident it will not be satisfied with less. 

296. Our colleague’s separate Report may be regarded by many as a Avholesale 
condemnation of the system under Avhich the guaranteed railways have been Merits of 
administered. We do not think that such condemnation Avill be accepted by anyone 

Avho has any detailed acquaintance AA'ith Indian raihvays. In the first place Ave ' ' 

consider that the system of company management, devised and adopted in the latter 
part of the last century, was an eminently SAiitable one, and it appears to us that the 
bargain Avhich the State then made Avith the companies has proved to be favourable 
to the Government of India. In the second place, Ave hold that the English 
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domiciled companies have rendered valnaWe service to the State in undertaking the 
construction o£ railways at a time when India was unable to undertake the respon- 
sibility and burden of the work, and in improving tlie general standard of elEcient 
management and working. The policy again wltich, while making over the majority 
of the State-owned lines to companies to rvoik, retained the working of a few in its 
own hands, had many distinct advantages which remain to this day. The emulation 
brought about by company and State management working side by side, has done a 
very^great deal to raise the general standard of efficiency of railway working in India. 
In our opinion that standard would have been far different from wliat it is to-day had 
the management been in the hands of the State from the outset. 

297. It may he argued by those who compare the position of the company and 
State working as it is to-da.y, that little difference exists between them, tliat one is as 
good as the other, and that in initiative and flexibility and management generally the 
State-worked lines show results as good as the companies’ lines. In this connection 
we sliould like to emphasise tlie fact that State management, as ordiuaril}'- understood, 
has not existed in India for many years past. State management in India has become 
a reflex merely of company management, hollowing on the qnasi-iudependeuce of 
tlie companies. Government has deemed it advisable to endow the agents of the 
State-operated lines with powers similar to those granted to the agents of the several 
companies, with the I'esiilt that the former liave been free from that amount of petty 
control and interference from headquarters to which they ivould undoubtedly have 
been subjected had there been State working only in India. 

298. We consider we have evolved a practical scheme of management through 
an Indian domiciled company v.diich will prove to be in the interests both of India and 
of her people, and in putting it forward we desire to emphasise that company manage- 
ment of this kind has not yet been tried on railways in India, and that those who 
criticise company management for reasons chieflj’ directed against the hoards in 
London cannot be regarded as opponents of a S5’stem wliich has not yet existed. 
When onr scheme is introduced, we are confident that the public, European and 
Indian alike, will find many advantages in it, and will appreciate that the country is 
in a fair way to escape the dangers of raihvay nationalisation. 

299. Sir Henry Burt desires to add the following to this part of tlie Report : — 
As pointed out by illr. Ivisch in the rvritteu statement wliich he prepared for the 
Committee, the liability which the State will have to incur on the termination of the 
existing contracts demands consideration. While I agree that it is desirable that the 
existing contracts should be terminated when they' fall in, it is clear that circumstances 
may arise, as in the case of the Assam-Bengal Railway, which might throw an undue 
financial strain on Goveruiiient it in every case the contracts were terminated on the 
exact date when they expire, especially in the case of those involving heavy' cash 
disbursements. In my opinion the riglit must be reserved to Government to deal with 
each case on its merits, it being recognised tliat in certain eventualities it may' be in 
the best interests of India that a contract should lie extended for a short period. 

Methods of raising additional Ca-ijital. 

300. In conclusion we have to deal further with the veiy important subject of 
finance and bring together the recommendations thereon, some of wliich have already 
appeared in the foregoing paragraphs. No investigation or evidence was needed to 
emphasise the urgent necessity for money being provided from one source or another 
to bring the railways up to the standard of efficiency w'hich the passenger traffic and 
trade of India demand. 

301. Up to a point there is no disagreement in the Committee as regards the 
proposals and recommendations for raising additional capital embodied in paras. 240- 
247 of this chapter. We cannot, however, supjiort the proposals in full, for the reason 
that we hold, apart from other important considerations, that Government will derive 
financial assistance of the greatest importance from the Indian domiciled companies 
whose formation ive so strongly' recommend. 

302. There are undoubted advantages in making use of domiciled companies to 
find, from independent sources, the funds needed to meet the requirements of two 
such large administrations as the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Railways, 
estimated to amount to about Rs. 8 crores a year— by no means an iiisiguificaub 
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figure. Direct Goverumont loans bearing a fixed rate of interest appeal to a certain ' 

■section of investors, but apart from these, there are other, and we believe more 
important, classes of investors who are attracted by a lower rate of guaranteed interest 
■coupled with the prospect of a share in the surplus profits of the railways ; the shares Attraciive- 
in companies such as we recommend should be formed in 19M and 1925 will offer ness of their 
attractive investments to such lenders. shares. ’ 

303. But these Indian companies cannot come iuto being till 1924 and 1925, and ^ 

for the intervening period the responsibility for providing the required funds for intervening 
railway piurposes must rest mainly with Government, and even subsequently to the period. i 

V, formation of the Indian domiciled comjianies Government wiU still have to raise 
A^eiy large sums. 

304. The precise method for raising new capital cannot be definitely laid doAvn 
in advance. j\lethods must change from time to time according to market conditions. 

Experts can best advise regarding these. But in general terms we recommend as fai- 
ns money is raised by the Government that it be by direct Government loans, and we 

believe these would secure additional attractiveness by being advertised, whether in GoTCiwueut 
England or India, as required for ]-ailway purposes. loans. ’ 

305. ^Yo anticipate that, as long as income tax in England continues to be levied 

nt the present high scale, money will be obtainable in India on more favourable terms 
than in the London market, and the Indian money market should be exploited to the 
fullest extent, though varying conditions, such as those of exchange, may make it xjso of 
expedient for the Government to use the London market for meeting payments on London 
rolling-stock and machinerj-. market. 

30(5. AVe consider that the assistance of all banks in India should be enlisted Assistance 
when the Government comes into the market for railway loans, and that even of thanks, 
independent offers from banks or groups of banks on special conditions, somevA'hat 
•outside the ordinary Government terms, should not be lightly set aside. 

307. An important recommendation was made by the Maclcay Committee in 1908, Mackay 

ns follows : — Committee. \ 

“ We assuino that the Secretary of Stale will, as far as possible, take advantage ‘ 

of ijeriods of easy money to raise funds in excess of his immediate require- i 

nients, thus minimising the risk of having to reduce the expenditure at a ' 

time of stringency.” 

"We endorse the views of that Committee on this jioiut and strongly recommend that 
they be adopted. 

308. As the total amount required annually is so large and believing that 
Government itself will not be able to raise in full the funds needed, Ave hold that 
no channel through Avliich money can be obtained on reasonable terms should be 
neglected, and Ave do not desire to close the door to borrowing from any source No door to 
tbonght suitable and economical. Government ought, if possible, to raise the closed, 
necessary money by direct loans, even bj”- paying a higher rate of interest than on loans 

for general administrative purposes, but if Government cannot adopt that course 
Avithout interfering Avith or discrediting its financial policy, we recommend that full 
xise be made of the existing companies for issuing debenture loans under guarantee. 

309. Further, if iirivate enterprise is available for financing neAV lines, Avhetber Financmg 
in the nature of feeder lines or through routes, we recommend acceptance, rather than new lines, 
that the country should lose the new development. We do not Avish that all develop- 
ment dexiending on new lines of railways should be at a standstill until existing 
railways are brought up to date, because the period cannot be short and many new 

lines are of urgent importance. 

310. Our colleagues express the view tliat if the East Indian and the Great Indian 
Peninsvila Railways were handed over for management to Indian domiciled companies 
■on the lines we have recommended, it might be found that this Avonld render Indian 
Government loans less attractive to the English inAmstor. We have not suggested English 
that any portion of the capital now held by the Government should he disposed of, investors not 
.and fail to see therefore how the security Avhich the Indian Government will in the ‘i'®'=ouraged. 
future have to offer, Avill in any way be lessened, or how its financial position can be 
q)rejucliced by the formation of the proposed companies. 
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Sd.M.MAUV of RECO.MMnNDmoXS, AM) CoNCLUMOK. 

A— ITiiauimous RccoramenclationB, 

1. We propose great clianges in llie eoiislitiition, statub and functions of the 
Railway Board. We recoininond tliat at the head of the Railway department there 
shall be a ]\lemher of Council in constant touch with railway alTair.s; and we suggest 
that with this object there shall be created a non Department ol Communieutiona 
responsible for railways, ports anti inland navigation, road transport (so far as the 
Central Government deals with this subject) and posts and telegra])lis. We think the 
Member in charge of Communications must be an experienced administrator and able 
to represent his Department both in the legislature and with the imblic. We do not 
think he need be expected to be a technical expei t. 

2. We recommend that, on the one hand, the reconstitiited Railway Depailment 
should delegate considerably increased power of ilay-to-day management to the local 
railwaj' administrations, and on the other hand should be relieved from control by 
the India Office and by the Government of Indi.) except on large exuestions of finance 
and general policy. 

3. We recommend that the Finance Department siiould cease to control the 
internal finance of the railways ; that the railways should have a separate budget of 
their own, be responsible for earning and expending their own income, and for 
providing such net revenue as is required to meet the interest on the debt incurred or 
to he incurred by the Government for railway purposes ; and that the railway budget 
should be presented to the Legislative Assembly, not by the Finance Member of 
Council, but by the JMeinbcr in charge of Railways. 

4. We recommend that, subject to independent audit by the Government of 
India, the Railway Department should employ its own accounting stall, and be 
responsible for its own accounts. We think that the present accounts and statistics 
should be thoroughly overhauled and remodelled with the assistance of experts 
familiar with recent practice in other countries. 

5. We recommend that the title of Railway Board be replaceil by the title 
Railway Commission ; and that under the Member of Council for Communications 
there shall be a technical stall' consisting on the railway side of a Chief Commis*- 
sioner and four Commissioners ; that of the four, one shoidd be in charge of finance 
and the organisation and stall of the office, and that the three other Commissioners 
should be in chaige of three respective geographical divisions, western, eastern and 
southern. The Divisional Commissioners, while normally engaged at headquarters, 
should devote a substantial portion of their time to personal visits to their divisions. 

G, We recommend that the technical stall attached to the Commission shall be 
strengthened, especially on the traffic side. We think the staff should be divided into 
six sections, each under a Director, one of whom should be responsible, under the 
Commissioners, for Ports and Inland Navigation and Road Transiiort. 

7. The changes and additions to the headquarters establishment which we have 
proposed may cost from 25,0001. to 30,000/. per annum. But we recommend this 
expenditure in the interest of true econoinj-. And we point out that salaries in the 
highest posts of the Indian railway services are at present inadequate, and that, in 
consequence, not only does the service fail to attract the right men, but it is actually 
losing to other employment those alreadj’^ in it. 

8. We think that the present number of Circles, each with an Engineering 
Inspector, is unnecessarily gi'eat ; and we recommend that the number of Engineering 
Inspectors be reduced, and the money utilised for the appointment of new officers 
called Inspectors of Traffic. 

9. We discuss the rights of management reserved to the guaranteed companies- 
under their contracts, and we recommend that the new Member for Communications 
should, by agreement, where_ necessary, with the_^companies, modify the jircsent 
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position: on the one hand giving to the Railway Commission greater powers in 
reference to matters such as initiation and enforcement of reforms and some control 
over the appointment and retention of irrincipal officers, and on the other hand, 
giving to the local executive officers greater freedom from interference in matters of 
everyday management. 

10. We suggest that there should be a less rigid regard than hitherto to the Pava. 135. 
claims of seniority. 

11. We lay stress on the importance of giving to the Indian public an adequate 

voice in the management of their railways. And accordingly we recommend the pai-as. 139 
establishment of Central and Local Railwaj’- Advisory Councils. We propose that the et S’^q. 
Central Advisory Council, under the chairmanship of the Minister of Communications, 
should consist of not more than 25 members, of whom three or four would represent 
the Departments of Government specially concerned ; eight or nine should be 
nominated, according to a scheme to be arranged, by tlie various associations 
representing trade and industry ; and a similar number, to represent agricultural 
interests and the travelling public, should be added by the nomination of one member 
by each of the Provincial Legislative Councils. 

12. AYe recommend the establishment of Local Advisory Councils, similar in Pan\. 142. 
constitution to the Central Council and perhaps of lialf the size, either at the head- 
quarters of each railway, in which case the agent would act as chairman ; or 
alternatively, at each important railway centre, in which case the agents of all the 
railways concerned should be members, and one of them chairman. 

1 3. We recommend that these councils be established as soon as possible, pam. 142. 
without waiting for the full iutroductiou of the scheme which we put forward. 

Id. AA^'e recommend the establishment of a Rates Tribunal, consisting of an Para. 15G et 
expeiienced lawyer as chairman, and turn members representing respectively railway seq. 
and commercial interests ; and that there be given to them jurisdiction over all 
questions of the reasonableness of rates and of facilities ; that they be instructed to 
investigate the conditions attached to “ owners’ ” and “ railway’s ” risk notes at the 
present time, and to frame new standard forms for use in future ; and that there be, 
under certain circumstances, an appeal from the decisions of the Rates Tribunal to 
the Governor-General in Council. 

15. We recommend tliat steps should be taken to reduce the delay in settling para. 163 
•claims for loss and damage, and that the titmost possible efforts should be devoted, 

not only by the local officials, but by the Railway Commission itself, to stamping out 

the very serious and wd despread abuses in connection with allocation of railway Para. 164 

w'agons. 

16. AA^e discuss the hardships to which third-class passengers are subjected, Paras. 16' 
•especiaUy on the occa.sion of the great “ melas ” or pilgiumages ; and we recommend i^eq. 
various measures which, pending the radical improvement of the situation by the 
provision of adequate facilities, may do something to mitigate present conditions. 

17. AVe 3'ecommeud that there be a reasonable general increase in Indian rates Paras. 72 
.and fares, and that the sur-taxes at present levied on railway traffic be withdrawn. 73. 

18. AA^e recommend that greater facilities should be provided for training Indians Yai-as. LS 
for the superior posts in railway service ; and that the process of their employment ' 

in such posts should be accelerated, 

19. AA'e recommend that branch lines shall as far as possible be constructed and Paras. T 
worlied by the main lines to which they are tributary; and that only if the State is 130. 
unable or unwilling to provide the funds itself shall the formation of separate branch 

-line companies be encouraged. 

20. AA'e recommend that, so soon as financial conditions make it possible for the Pai-a. 17 
■Government to go forward again with railway development, the Indian States should 

Ire called into council, and invited to take part in working out a common plan in the 
•common interest. 

21. AA^e recommend an enquiry into the question of inland waterwaj’' communi- Pai-a. 15 
-cation as affected by alleged unfair railway competition. 
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22 ^^'e recommend a tlioroiigli investigation, by a Commission of the most 
\,u<. 181. experts whom the railway world can ftirnish, of the gauge question as it 

affects and is affected by the potential future development of the Indian system as a 
whole.’ 

' 3 .,., -907 23. We recommend that the system of management by companies of English 

' domicile should not be continued after the termination of their existing contracts, 
Para 203. and that these companies should not be permitted further to increase their share- 
, capital. 

'Paiv 186. 24. We recommend that no steps should be talteu towards establishing combined 

companies, both with English and with Indian domicile. 




B.— Divergent and Supplementaiy Eecommendations. 


By the Curium an ; the Hon. Mr. V. S. S. 

I Sastri ; Mr. E. II. Hilf-v ; Mr. Pursiio- 

1 TAMDAS ThAKURDAS ; AND Mr. J. TuKE. 

'Para 227. 25. We recommend that the under- 

takings of the guaranteed comiianies, as 
and when the contracts fall in, be entrusted 
to the direct management of the State, 
224. and that when the contract with the East 
Indian Railway terminates in 1924 the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand State Railu ay be 
absorbed into that undertaking. 


By Sir II. P. Burt ; Sir R. N. Mookerjee ; 

Sir a. R. Anderson ; Sir G. C. Godfrey ; 

AND Sir H. Eedgard, 

25a. We recommend that the system Para 
of both State and company management and ; 
should be continued, and that Govern- 
ment should not be committed to a policy 
of State management only for all railways. 

We accordingly propose a scheme for Pai-a. 272- 
creating Indian domiciled companies fo 
manage the East Indian and, possiblj', Para. 286. 
the Gi'eat Indian Peninsula Railways. , 

The cases of other lines fo be considered Pava. 287. c 
on their merits when the contraets become 
terminable. 


240. 

il 


I’ara. 241. 
1 


Pnra'i. 244 
Imd 245. 


Pant. 243, 


Para. ’245. 


i 


26. IVe recommend that the whole 
of the capital for the future development 
of the Indian railways be raised directly 
by the State, 

We do not recommend that the 
provincial Governments should take anj* 
part in the work. 


27. We recommend that the monej'- 
requii’ed to put the existing railways into 
proper shape should he raised, even at 
to-day’s places, as fast as it can be eco- 
nomically spent, but we do not recommend 
the immediate raising of capital for the 
extension of the existing system. 


26a. We agree that much capital must Pni.a. 300. . 
be raised direct by tlie State, and that this 
should be done by tlie Central Govern- 
ment. We also recommend, from 1924 Pnras. 301 
onwards, that the fullest use be made of 
Indian domiciled companies, as xn’oposed 
under our scheme, as a means of providing 
funds from independent sources. We also Para. 308. 
hold that as the total amount required is 
so large, no channel through which monej’’ 
can be obtained on reasonable terms 
should ])e neglected ; for instance, farther 
debenture loans through existing com- 
panies might he negotiated. 

27a. We agree that money should be Para. 30( 
raised as fast as it can be economicallj’’ 
spent. Rather than that new develop- 
ment should be arrested, we recommend 
that the assistance of private enterprise Para. 30i 
should be enlisted to provide capital for 
new lines. 


28. We recommend that Government 
issues for railwaj^ purposes should in 
England take the form of ordinary ster- 
ling loans, while in India rupee loans 
might perhaps be earmarked as for rail- 
way pui-poses. 

29. We support the recommendation 
of the Mackay Committee that in periods 
of easy money funds should be raised in 
excess of immediate requirements so that 
it may not be necessary to Rave recourse 
to the market at a time of striugenej’'. 


28a. We recommend that Govern- Para. 30 
ment borrowings for State and guaranteed 
railways should be by direct Government 
loans advertised, whether in England or 
India, as being for railway purposes. 


29a. We agree in supporting this Para. 30 
recommendation of the Mackay Com- 
mittee. 


^ See footnote on page 58. 
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30. We recommend the establishment 30a. We recommend that the assist- p.ira. 3C 
of a systematic organisation to familiarise ance of all banks in India should be • 
the population of India with the idea of enlisted when money is required to be 
subscribing to. Government loans, and raised, and that independent offers of 
specially to I'each through local Indian loans on special conditions should not be 
agencies the mass of the people to whom lightly set aside, 
the idea of investment has hitherto been • 
strange. 

C. — Conclusion. 

W e desire to, express our sense of our exceptional indebtedness to our Secretary, 

Mr. T. Ryan. Not only has he performed all the ordinaiy duties of a Secretary with 
the utmost efficiency, but during the sittings in India he also bore, owing to our 
inability to obtain a verbatim report of the proceedings, the heavy burden of pre- 
paidng each day for our use. an accurate precis of the oral evidence received. Further, 
during the whole course of our proceedings he placed at our disposal the resources of 
his exceptional memory in reference to the subjects that came before .us. 

To Mr. E. R. Pole, who came to India as j)ersonal Secretary to the Chairman, 
and was almost immediately appointed Assistant Secretary to the Committee, we also 
owe our hearty thanks. No task was too heavy for him, and he was alwmys ready to 
work unsparingly to obtain any information that any member of the Committee 
desired to obtain. 

W. M. AC WORTH (Chairman}. 

H. P. BURT.* 

R. N. MOOICERJEE. 

A. R. ANDERSON. 

G. G. GODFREY. 

V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI. 

E. H. HILEY. 

H. LEDGARD. 

PURSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS. 

JAMES TUKE. 


T. RYAN (Secretary). 


London, 

22nd August 1921. 


^ Subject to tlie reservations printed on page 90. 
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Resuuvations by Sill H. P. Bukt. 

J cannot subscribe to the recommendation, in para. 181 of the Report, that “a 
thorough investigation of the gauge problem is urgent at this moment,” and should 
be imclertakeii by a special Commission. No one will deny that it would have been 
better for India had it been possible to avoid a break of gauge, and that it was 
unfortunate that such a broad gauge as the 5 ft. 6 ins. was originally decided upon as 
the standard, especially as full advantage has not been taken of that gauge in 
determining the running dimensions of the rolling-stock. But, at the same time, it 
will be accepted by those who have studied this question that, having adopted the 
5 ft. 0 ins. standard gauge, India would never have had at the presbnt day even the 
relatively small total mileage she now has if that gauge had been insisted on so as to 
secure uniformity. With the growth in mileage of the standard gauge, the adoption 
of a smaller and less costly gauge became imperative if the poorer districts of India 
and the development of India’s resources were not to suffer from the want of railway 
communications. It was financially impossible to do otherwise. Thus the mileage 
of the two jirincipal gauges has grown until we now have practically IS.OOO miles of 
the 5 ft. 6 ins. and over 1.5,000 of the metre gauge. 

2. There is no alternative now Imt to deal wdth the question from a practical 
standpoint, recognising existing facts and possibilities. The battle of the gauges has 
been fought out more than once in the past; it is no longer a matter for academic' 
discussion. No reader of our Report can fail to aiipreciate that the crying need of 
the moment, and the insistent demand of the future, is and must be, not that the 
Avhole structure of the railway system should further be reviewed, or that its 
equipment should be adjusted to conform to new standards, but that the railways 
which exist should be brought up to a high standard of efficiency rvith the least 
possible delay. Even with the utmost economy this will tax aU the resources of 
Government'and all the financial assistance which can be enlisted. 

3. To divert attention at this stage, from the position as I conceive it to be, by 
an enquiry whose results either must be purely negative or else must set up a 
competing demand for expenditure on a vast scale, yet of manifestly less pressing 
urgency, would in my judgment be particularly unfortunate. The only effect of 
instituting such an enquiry would be to furnish a fresh reason for postponing 
expenditure which should be undertaken without delay to meet the requirements on 
which we have laid so much stress. 

4. Even if new constiuction be not entirely suspended for several years to come, 
it cannot, at best, be undertaken on any large scale, and in respect of such new 
projects as may come under consideration, it must now, I consider, suffice to deal 
with the gauge problem as merely incidental to, and with regard to the immediate 
necessities of the particular case. The future policy in regard to the gauge problem 
so far as it affects new projects and conversion where necessary from time to time 
may well be left to the Railway Authorities in India to settle. 

5. I would add that in my opinion the inconveniences of break of gauge in India 
are often exaggerated. The Presidency tOAvus and j^orts of Calcutta, Bombay'' and 
Madras, and the port of Karachi, are all connected Avith each other and Avith Delhi on 
the same, the standard, gauge, all the strategic lines north of Delhi being on the 
same gauge ; AA-hile the complaint in respect of transhipment between the broad 
and metre gauges is due rather to lack of rolling-stock than to an objection to 
transhipment in itself. On these points no evidence Avhatever has been taken by the 
Committee. The inconveniences of transhipment could, of course, be removed, but 
only at an immense cost Avhich, in my view, Avould be ijrohibitive unless all improA^e- 
ment and develojiment of raiRvays Avere arrested for years. 


While I have agreed in the recommendations made in Chapter IV. of the Report, 
regarding the reorganisation of the Raihvay Department of the Government of India, 
and Avhile I think they AviU meet the requirements of the present position, I must 
record my opinion that the staff proposed for the organisation of the Railway 
Commission Avill be inadequate to cope AAuth the Avork Avhich Avill be thrown upon 
it if State management is generallv adopted. 

H. P. BURT. 
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APPENDIX No. 1. 


Statement of Traffic Eestrictions in force on 1st April 1921. 


ASSAM-BENGAL RAILWAY. 


Restricted Section. Traffic affected. Remarks. 


Via Silghat Town ... All goods traffic. Owing to Ghat difficulties. 

From Ditoclr Cherra to Hatikhali (both Cattle. Without permission from the Sub- 

inclusive) to any station. Divisional Officer, North Cachar 

Hills, Haflong. 

Via Gauhati''Ghat in through booking Motor-cars and packages Owing to Ghat difficulties, 
with the steamer companies. over JO mannds in 

weight. 


BURMA RAILWAYS. 

The restrictions in force are those usual during the annual busy paddy season, viz., that the 
number of stone trains for the public is reduced by about lialf, as the wagons are required to carry 
grain. For the same reason our railway ballast trains are considerably reduced in number. There 
is, of course, a great shortage of stock and consequent difficulty in meeting the demands for wagons. 

EAST INDIAN RAILWAY (GOODS Tr.^ffiC). 

Restrictions in booking of goods traffic in force on 1st April 1D21. 


From To 


All foreign rail- All stations on 

ways, E.I. Ry. and via. 


All stations on To Khagaria and 
E.I. Ry. and Gogria out-agencies 
iJi® and foreign via Monghyr and 
railways. to stations on 

B. & N.W. Rj'. via 
Monghyr Ghat. 

BudgeBudgeand To and via 
Howrah. Mokaraeh Ghat. 

All stations on To stations on 

E.I. Ry. and B. & N.W. Ry. 

via. via Mokameh 

Ghat. 

All stations on To stations on 

E.I. Ry. and 0. & R. Ry. via 
via. Moghal Serai. 

All stations on To Bally Jute 

E.I. Ry. and Mills. 

via. 

All stations on To Bakudih. 
E.I. Ry. and 
via. 


Date restriction 
imposed. 


Nature of restriction. 


21 Mar, 1918 Small consignments of tranship or road vaii 
goods, except Government and military traffic. 

One consignment not more than six maunds 
from same sender to any one station may be 
accepted on any one day. 

Smalls up to a limit of 30 maunds may be 
accepted from Dehri-Rohtas Light Railway at 
Dehri-on-Sone for transhipment for each van 
goods train. “ Smalls ’’ may be accepted freely 
from 0. & R. Ry. stations, except to and from 
restricted areas. 

3 May 1920 Restriction applies to piece-goods in bales 
weighing over four maunds via Monghyr and 
Monghyr Ghat. 


21 Mar. 1921 Restriction applies to kerosene oil only . 


24 Mar. 1921 All goods traffic. 


29 Mar. 1921 All goods traffic via Moghal Serai. 


31 Mar. 1921 Restriction applies to Jute only. 


1 April 1921 All goods traffic in full wagon loads. 


il 2 
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EAST INDIAN EAILWAT (COACHIXG Traffic). 


From 

To 

Date 

restriction 

imposed. 

Nature of Restriction. 

I . All stations 
and via on 
E.I. Ry. 

To all 

stations and 
via on E.I. 
Ry. 

13 Jan. 1918 

Restriction applies to : — 

(а) Gunnies, hides, skins, chillies, including green chillies, 
spices, ghee, oil, potatoes, pepper, tobacco, jaggree and sugar, 
empty kerosene oil tins, brass, machinery and any other 
articles ordinarily carried by goods train, irrespective of 
weight, except tea and cases of cigarettes, tobacco and leather 
manufactured. 

(б) Individual packages exceeding 24 maunds in weight 
by passenger train except from city booking offices, 
where the limit of 1 mannd per package applies. Packages 
of piece-goods may, however, be accepted for despatch by 
passenger train, subject to a limit of 5 maunds per package 
except to B.B. & C.l. Ry. and via, in which case the limit of 
of 1 mannd per package for all goods will apply. These 
restrictions do not apply to — 

In case of (a) and (b ) — 

Military or urgent Government consignments. 

In case of public goods (a) — 

(i) Cured hides and skins as trophies. 

In case of (b ) — 

(i) Passengers’ luggage ; 

(ii) Packages containing ice, fresh fish, fresh vegetables, 

fresh fruits, milk, cream, butter, and other perish- 
.ables usually carried by ))assenger trains.' 

Motor bicycles and side cars may be despatched irre- 
spective of weight. 


EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY. 


Restriction 
in force 
from 

Period of 
Re- 

striction. 

i 

Restricted 
Station or 
Section. 

Traffic 

affected. 

Reason of Restriction. 

Date of 
removal of 
Restriction. 

Remarks. 







j 


Coaching. 


7 July 1919 

Until 

further 

notice. 

Flo Jaganna- 
thganj Ghat. 

Live stock, 
motor-cars 
and 

carriages. 

Ghat difficulties 

Still in force 

5 Sept. 1916 

i 

Do. 

1 

To and from 
Faridpur 
Station on 
the E.B. Ry. 

Live stock, 
horses, car- 
riages and 
motor-cars. 

1 

Owing to the per- 
manent station 

having to be aban- 
doned on account of 
floods. 1 

Do. 


Goods. 


4 Nov. 1913 


Do. 

To Sealdah 

Jute traffic. 

This restriction was 

Do. 


(Calcutta) 


originally imposed 



Station on 


on account of reduc- 



the E.B. Ry. 


tion of shed accom- 
modation by fire. It 
is not proposed to 
remove the restric- 





tion as it is undesir- 





able to deal with 
jute at Sealdah, the 
proper Calcutta ter- 
minal stations for 
that commodity 

being at Chitpore, 
Cossipore Rd., Ruth- 
tollah, Saheb Bazar 
Dltadanga, &c. 



Jute may, 
however, be 
booked to 
Sealdah for 
Soorah Jute 
Mills for 
direct line 
delivery, 
also to 
Beliaghatta 
Jute Mills. 
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1 

Restriction 
in force 
from 

1 

Period of 
Re- 
striction. 

Restricted 
Station or 
Section. 

Traffic 

affected. 

Reason of Restriction. 

1 Date of 
removal of 
Restriction. 

I 

Remarks. 

•20 I*Iay 1919 

Until, 

further 

notice. 

From Patti- 
pnkur 
Station. 

Piece-goods 

This is one of the 
Calcutta stations. All 
piece-goods traffic is 
dealt with at Seal dab 
(Calcutta), where 
proper facilities for 
the traffic have been 
provided. 

Still in force.; 

] 

1 

1 

fi March 1921 

j 

Do. 

To Ranch i-a- 
para and 
Halishahar 
Station. 

All descrip- 
tions of 
goods traffic 
for the Loco. 
Department 
of E.B. Ry. 

Due to Loco. Work- 
shop staff being on 
strike. 

Do. 

I 

i 

1 


BENGAL-NAGPUR RAILWAY, 

No specific restrictions on 1st April 1921. Generally speaking, however, the capacity of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway to deal with traffic offering both as regards rolling stock and other facilities, 
is inadequate, and detailed information on these points has been furnished to the Railway 
Committee. 


SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY (Goods Tr.4PFIc). 


Junction or via ] 

Junction. 

Description of Traffic. 

Nature of 
Restriction. 

Date 

imposed. 


Foreig'n Traffic. 



'Via Arkonam for stations 
south of Yillupuram. 

All descriptions of traffic except loco. 1 
coal and railway materials. 

100 tons a day - | 

j 

IMar. ’21 

Via Katpadi for stations 
south of Yillupuram. 

Do. do. 

j 

.’)0 tons of tmnship 
traffic, and 18’ 
metre-gauge loads 
a day. 

1 Mar, ’21 

Fto Jalarpet and Erode to 
metre-gauge. 

Do. do. - ! 

Jo broad-gauge loads 
a day. 

1 Mar. ’21 

Via Mettupalaiyam 

. 1 

All goods traffic via Jalarpet, for 
stations on the Nilgiri Railway. 

20 loads a day 

7 Dec, ’19 
and 

21 Jan. ’21 

Via Shoranur 

All goods traffic i-ea Jalarpet tometre- 
gauge via Shoranur. 

30 loads a day 

21 May ’20 
and 

21 Jan. ’21 

Via Katpadi, Arkonam, 
and Jalarpet. 

Empty oil tins to and from all out- 
agencies except certificated traffic, 
packed in proper crates. 

Local. 

Total stoppage 

15 Dec. ’18 

From S.I. Ry. metre gauge 

All descriptions of traffic e.xcept loco 

Total stoppage (re- 

[ 2 Mar. ’21 

via Arkonam and Kat- 

coal and railway materials. 

striction imposed 


padi, to S.I. Ry. metre 


by M.S.M. Ry.). 


gauge via Jalarpet and 
Erode, 




From S.I. Ry. broad gauge 

All descriptions of traffic 

40 Avagons a day 

25 Mar.’21 

to S.I. 'Ry. metre gauge 
via Erode. 




From S.I. Rj’. broad gauge 
via Jalarpet, Arkonam, 

. and Katpadi, to S.I. Ry. 

Do. do. 

Total stoppage for 
stations south of 
Yillupuram. 

1 Mar. ’21 

metre gauge. 


.aO wagons a day 

26 Feh. ’21 

From stations on the 

Do. do. 

Madras District to 
stations south of Trichy 
Junction. 




.From stations on the Ma- 
dura District. 

All descriptions of traffic except 
towax'ds Trichy Junction and Erode. 

Tot'tl stoppage 

22 Mar, ’21 


' Son- increased to 38 temporarily. 
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GREAT INDIAN PENIl^SULA RAILWAY'. 
liestriclion on thi'oiigh Iraffic. 


E.I. Ry. 


B.N. Rv. - 
N.G.S. Ry. 

M. & S.M. Ry. 

B.N. Ry. - 

N. G.S. Ry. 

B.B. & C.I. Ry. - 

G.L. Ry. - 
D.B. Ry. - 


Via 

Nature of 
Daily 

Restrictions. 

Jubbulpore 

Wagons. 

300 

Katni - 

oO 

Mauikpur 

no 

Cawnpore 

80 

Jumna Bridge 

;’>o 

Delhi - 

no 

Katni ^Muvwara 

80 

Wadi - 

70 

R'aichur 

GO 

Jubbulpore 

Tons. 

100 

Manmad 

600 

Cawnpore 

no 

Muttra 

100 

Idgah 

mo 

Delhi Sadr 

100 

Gwalior 

200 

Dholpur 

200 


Remarks. 


}- Limited to about 20 per cent, short of the 
cai)acity and available ensine power on 
the section, the balance being reserved for 
military and local traffic. 

. 


I 

("Limited in keeping with restrictions imposecL 
011 broad uanse railwavs. 


liestriclkmson Local Traffic. 

The loading of waarons in the direction of Bombay is restricted to non-pooled wagons, such as 
wooden wagons and bodies which are not suitable for interchange purposes with foreign railways. 

All suitable wagons are pressed into the coal service and are beinir pushed down to" the colliery 
districts situated both on this and foreign railways. 


BOMBAY, BARODA, AND CENTRAL INDIA RAILWAY (Broaii Gaugk). 


Railway. 


1. From E.I. Ry. 


2. From G.I.P. Ry. - 

3. From Guaerat 
railways, narrow 
gauge. 

4. From B.B. & C.I. 
Ry. metre-gauge 
section. 


Junction. 


Limit in 
Wagons. 

Nature of 
Restrictions. 

1 To B.B. A C.I. 

Ry. 

Throitgrli. 

100 

For transhipment to 

1 via Anra 

East 


meti-e-gauge and 

Bank. 

Ditto m( Amalner - 

80 

connected rail- 

ways. 

I'To Champaner 


14 broad- 

Exception : — timber, 
rafters, via Sabar- 
mati and Yiram- 

Via God lira - 


gauge. 

• > 

Via Nadiad- 

- 

3 

gann. 

Ditto, broad gauge 
section. 

17(1 Muttra - 

20 


T7(i Bharatpur 

- 

30 

— 

T7rt Rutlam 


40 

All traffic livestock 

Via Sabarmati 


120 

in addition. 

17a Viramgan 


6 

Only stone traffic 



limited to 2 wagons 
from each Morvi, 
Dbrangadhra and 
Gondal Porbnnder 
Railways. 


Cause of 
Restriction. 


For want of greater, 
trans h ip m e nt 
facilities at Agra 
East Bank. 

Insufficient loco, 
power. 

For want of better 
i ra n 8 h i p m e n t 
arrangements and 
shortage of stock. 


For want of better 
transh i p m e n t 
arrangements 
■ and shortage of 
stock. Also loco> 
power. 
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Local. 

Nature of Restriction. 

I’rom any station on B.B. & C.I. Ry. : — 

5. To Dadar (Bombay) ; — 

(1) Bnlsar District, 2 wagons daily 
Ahmedabad District, 1 wagon daily 
Rutlain District ) . , , , 

Kotah District j ^ wagons weekly each 
Baroda District, 2 narrow-gauge wagons daily 


Cause of Restriction. 


Insufficient accommodation at 
Dadar, and paucity of wagons. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


(2) To Mahalakshmi (Bombay), grass limited to 6.") wagons 
daily. 

(.3) To Grant Road (Bomliay) : 

(a) Livestock and perishables, to be booked freely 
(h) Firewood, 25 wagons daily ... 
(c) Coal, 5 wagons daily ■ - - - 


Insufficient stock and engine 
power. 


Inadequate accommodation at 
Grant Road, and paucity of 
wagons. 


6. To Niramgam Local Station. 

Firewood limited to 10 wagons as under 

•Bulsar District, 2 wagons dail 3 ' - 
'Ahmedabad District, 1 wagon daily 
•Rutlam District, 5 •wagons daily - 
’Baroda District, 2 narrow-gauge wagons daily 


Inadequate accommodation for 
unloading, paucity of stock 
and shortage of engine-power. 


7. To Ahmedabad Local Station. 


Articles requiring crane limited to 8 wagons per day from 
Bombay - - - - - - 

8. (1) Traffic from Bombay Depot (Carnac Bridge) to any 
station is restricted to 120 wagons daily 

(2) Traffic from Bombay Port Trust Railway to any station 
is restricted to SO wagons daily . . - - 


Inadequate facilities to unload. 

Inadequate accommodation for 
loading, but chiefly due to 
paucity of wagons and 
engine-power. 

Paucity of wagons and 
engine-pow-er. 


9. (1) Traffic requiring crane from the broad-gauge section of Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway to any stations on the metre-gauge section via Sabarmati is limited as under : — 
Bombay Port Trust Railway, 1 bogie or 2 fonr-wffieelers ' 
daily -------- 

Carnac Bridge. 2 wagons daily - - - - 

'’Grant Road District, 1 wagon permitted occasionally - ]■ Inadequate transhipment 
’Bnlsar District, 2 wagons daily - - - - 1 arrangements). 

’Baroda District, 2 narrow-gauge wagons --- 
"Rutlam District, 1 wagon - • - - -J 

(2) Traffic in timber from the broad-gauge section of the Bombaj% Baroda and Central India 
Railway to any station on the metre-gauge section via Viramgam is limited as under : — 


’Bulsar District, 2 wagons daily 
’Ahmedabad District, 1 wagon daily - 
’Rutlam District. 1 wagon daily 
"Baroda District, 2 narrow-gauge wagons daily 


Insufficient stock engine-power 
on broad-gauge and trans- 
shipment falilities at 
Sabarmati and Viramgam. 


■Exception. — Timber, 25 ft, in length, not included in the above. It is restricted 
as under : — 

Via .Sabarmati. Via Viramgam. 


"Bulsar District, 2 wagons dailj' Carnac Bridge, 2 wagons rails daily. 

Carnac Bridge, 1 wagon dail}\ ’Rutlam District, 1 wagon timber 

rafters, &c. 

10. In addition to the.'e restrictions, traffic has generallj' to be restricted for the following 
reasons ; — 

(1) Lack of junction facilities. 

(2) Inadequate supply of wagons. 

(.3) Shortage of loco power. 


* Tliere are six di.sti'icts on tlio broad -".auge sectjon of this railway, and tney extend as under : — 

Grant lioad District. — Stations Colabi to Virar inclusive. 

Bulsar District. — Stations Sapliala to Surat inclusive, and Tapti "it alley and Biliinora Kalaamba Railways. 
Ahmedabad District. — Stations Utran to Kbaraghoda, Anand-Cainbay,Debland-Vnso and Anand-Godbra Branches. 
Rntliim District. — I’ilo! to Shamgarh and Ujjain Brancii. 

Kotah District. — Garotli to Delhi and Agra-Bayaua Branch. 

Baroda District.— Gaelnvar’s Dahhoi, Rajpipla State, Koramba-Zankhvav and Broach Jambnsar Railways. 
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BOMBAY, BARODA AYD CKN'TRAB INDIA RAII.WA'i {Mi;Tni; (-Ai 
The sovero restrictlonp on the m<-tro-i:auRe :ire elm- tn phortniro of coni i<ni>!>!.v. 

Local booking.-Rostricted to itcnip 1 to S of Prionty l.iM In Monthly Ga/otn-. All tnihe may 
he booked in direction einiiticH are rnnnint’. 


From NortliAVoptern Railway to and l oi iiK'lre- 
pmpe section of Itoinbay, Baroda and Oontral 
India Railway. 


From lilast Indian Railwav to and eoj tnetr<- 
panfjo section of Bombay, Baroda and (, entr.it 
India Railway. 


IV/i Bhatiialii, Jb brijad-'atna’e wavims daily. 

1V« Ilif“ar, It broad-jj.niee watroits daily. 

For Boniliay, Baroda and t’finnd India Railway 
ii'is Delld Henii Rohllln, Hi broad-yantfe wiitron«* 
daily evclndiny r.dlw.iy ainl jnddie eo.il and 
salt. 

IVk Deliii .Serai Rohilli. Hi broad-ttatur*- wat:ons 
daily from r..i“: Indian Railwaj. 

1(1 broad -;,Mn!t:e wa!,'fin<- daily from Oiidli i>nd 
Rohiikiinnd Rail e, ay. 


From Ondh and Roliilkliand Raiiwai , to and 
metrc-f.'anu'e section of Bombay Baroda an 
Centr.d India Railway 


roi \ 

Old j 


Iki..! Bald:. Hi broid-:.'anr:e wu'-aitis 

III broad-i'ani'e wnt'oli" 

wacona daily, 
i d and Kdt. 

1(1 bfi.afl-oatice M.'trona 


From Great Indian I’eninstda Railway 
riVi metre-Kanfje section of Bombay, 


to !ind 
Barotl: 


IV<i Ajrra 
daily. 

IVe HaiUraa .Innction, 
ilaily. 

IV>i (.'av.ni'ore, .'i broad-^’am;e 
exeliidimr milway and ptddie t 

1‘iVi Delhi S.'f.d Roldlla 
daily. 

IVi! Mnttia .him tion, toils daily. 

IVo Ide.di .-\;.'t-.i. ."'I toils daily. 

IVo Khandwa. ln*itoits daily. 


and Central India Railway. 


> I wiuiiHiwa. iftions oany. 

I' "j IVo rijatii, H''l ton-, ilally. 

j IV'! Delhi Sailr, .'ii tons dally, i‘S 


From Bombay, Baroda ami Gentr:il Inilia R.ailway ■ 
broad-pnif’c to metre-cantre section of Bombay. 
Barofla and Centnil India Railway. | 

From Rohilknnd and Kninaon Railway to iind 
via metre-y'anu’o section of Bombay, Ihiro'ia and 
Central India Railway. 

From Bengal and North-Western Rtiiiw.ay to and 
vt'a metre-gange section of Botnliay, Ban-da 
and Central India Ihiilway. 

From .lodhpur Bikaner llailway to ati-l t/<! 
metre-giuige section of Bombay. Bartida and 
Centnil Inditi Railwiiy. 


. . . . ,, selmlintr .niilv ay 

i an-l pnbiie roal :inil salt. 

J (Jc.ii ls boobing ri'sirieteil to Rems I to 7 t-f tin- 
1 Briority I.is; in MontliH (larette atnl total 
nnmbi-r of wagons t/.j each jiinetirm n-sirict-l 
to 2il w.tgoiis diiili . 


Ri-strictisl to ll.’> wagoti“ 
railway c-- il an-l .sail. 

Do. 


daily, exrliisive r-f 


do. 


( 


From Kathiiiwar Railways to an-l eoi nn 
gauge section of Bombay. B.iroda tm!! Cent 
India Rtiilwiiy. 


R<-strieti‘il to till wagons daily t .‘f! ctch Jnnetioti 
•.\cltnting railway and |itiblic e-ial ,and saU. 

,* Ri-.strieti-il to ill' wagons daily from eaeli Morvi 
) anil Bhavnacar State Rallw.ay.s, inclfiding 

itral s thronch Initlic, eseln.sive of railway coal 

I ami Kilt. 


.lODIIBFR BIKANKR RAILWAY. 

IVo Kncliaman Road, owing to shortage of cord, iritlic i.s restricted to H!*! wagons daily, 
cxclnding Jodhimr Bikaner Railway con.signments. Wiieii tlie cmal sitnalion is improvtHl up io 
200 wiigons daily can be accepted. 

NORTIl-WESTKRN R A1 LWA Y. 

As regards coacliing tnillic. it would be neoes.sary to run four additional mail and .'i.V additionnl 
passenger trains fully to meet the trafUc oli'ering. The restrict-'d service is due chiefly to a shortage 
of rolling-stock. 

As regards goods trallic the following re.striction:- are in force : — 


JieflncliniK on E.rjxtrl from Xorlh-Wctt Frontier Vtarinre fniyuwid at thr rrqiiet! of Din-ctor of 
Civil Supplies, Aor/A-H’est Ftvntier i‘,ovinei\ 

1. Booking of wheat, wheat-flour, barley, miiue, gram ami siigar (other tlum giir and shakknr), 
rice and ghee, from any station situated in the North-West Frontier IVovince, e.xcepl when covered 
by priority certificates issued or countersigned by the Director of Civil Supplies, Pesliawar, is stopped* 
This restriction does not apply to consignment.a booked ns military store.s or pnrclniBes on FoodstnlTs 
Commissioner or Deputy Foodstull's Commissioner’s account or movements on Controller of Contract 'e 
certificate. 


Itestrictions on Erpoiis from Ilnliiehislan imjtos'ul at the reptesl of the Ih'rertor of Civil 

S iipplies, lilt Inch if tun . 

2. Booking of wheat, iitta, jawari, ghee and other edibles, as well as all other goods tradie, from 
one station to another station within the Baluchistan Agency, with the o.xceiition of goods from north 
of Qnetta to Qaetta itself, Avill only be allowed under permits to lie issued by the Director of Civil 
Supplies in Baluchistan. 

(a) Booking of livestock from Silii, Mushkaf and Nari Bank will only be allowed on permits 
issued by the Director of Civil Supplies. 
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(b) Booking of Bhoosa, foodgniins, edibles, including potatoes and ghee and livestock (excluding 
horses) from any station in Baluchistan to any station outside that jnovinco is stoi>ped. 

Restrictions in items 2, 2 («), and 2 (h) do not apply to— 

(1) Goods hooked on military account. 

(2) Purchases on Poodsuilfs Commissioner or Deputy Foodstuils Commissioner's account. 

(3) Consignments covered by priority certificates issued bj' the Director of Civil Supplies, 

Baluchistan. 

(.]) Wool. 

(5) Fresh or dry fruits. 


Imporh oj Civil Goods into Baluchistan controlled by the Director of Civil Sujyyiics in Baluchistan. 

3. Booking of civil goods trallic, c.xcoptfoodgrains and Hour, from any station outside Baluchistan 
to any station inside Baluchistan is controlled by the Director of Civil Supplies, Baluchistan, under 
whose certificate goods can bo imported into that province. 


Control on Boohing of Kerosine Oil. 

B Despatch of kerosine oil from Karachi Port is restricted by Civil Authorities to the following 
four firms : — 

(1) The Burma Oil Company. 

(2) The Standai-d Oil Company. 

(3) The Asiatic Petroleum Company, and 

(4) Kai Sahib Cholaram, Dnllaram, and their accredited agents. 


Civil Traffic to the Kalahagh-Bannu and Kohal-Thal Bailwuys. 

5. The Kalahagh-Bannu Railway, including Laki Pezu Tank section and Kohat-Thal Railway, 
are at present used exclusively for the military forces kept in the North-West Frontier Province. 
Traffic other than miUtury to these areas is controlled hy the Director of Civil Supplies, North-West 
Frontier Province, Peshawar. 


Control of Civil Traffic, to Baicalpiiidi District hy North-Western Baiheay. 

6. Goods traffic for Rawalpindi district beyond Jholum via Lalamusa and Rawalpindi section is 
controlled by fho railway so as to keep it within the quantity that can bo carried over tliat section of 
the line. (The limit is 165 goods vehicles daily.) 
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APPENDIX No. 2. 
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APPENDIX No. 3. 


Statkment sho\viiig tJie amount paid to Railway Compani('S as guaranteed interest, 
tlie amount recovered from net receipts and tlie gain or loss to tlie Stale during 
the year’s ISdS-oO to J9iS-19. 


Yi 

2a r. 


Amount }iakl as 
Gnnrantectl Intci'cst. 

Amount lecovercd 
fiom Xct Iteeeipts. ' 

i 

lialance — Gain or 

Loss to tliu Stntf. 

. t 

Gam. j 

LO'-h. 

1858-5P 



£ 

838,411 

£ 

232,365 

* £ 

£ 

606.0 Ki 

1859-GO 

- 

- 

1,199,929 

40.3,057 

— 

796,872 

lSGO-61 

- 

- 

1,485,745 

389,413 


l,0.96,;l:!2 

1SG1-G2 

- 

- 

1,788,1.73 

391,162 

— 

1,396,991 

1862-6.8 

- 

- 

2,166,755 

62.5,61 5 

— 

1,541,140 

186,8-64 

- 

- 

2,456,182 

821,548 

— 

1,634, 6;’.4 

1864-65 

- 

- 

2.683,787 

1,129,851 

— 

1,553,93(' 

1865-06 

- 

- 

2,889.241 

2,865,574 

— 

23,667 

1866-67 

- 

- 

3,031,087 

2,347.085 

— 

684,002 

1867-68 

- 

- 

3,480,677 

1.989,112 

— 

1,491.5(65 

1868-69 

. 

- 

3,881,013 

2,229,509 

— 

1,651,504 

1869-70 

- 

- 

4,126,025 

2,627.941 

— 

1,498.084 

1870-71 

- 

- 

4,341,609 

2,3.56,707 

— 

1,784.902 ■ 

1871-7-2 

- 

- 

4,542,183 

2,877,1.53 

— 

1,665,030 

1872-73 

- 

- 

4,862,188 

2.785,657 

— 

2,076.531 

1873-74 

- 

- 

4,959,244 

3,532 545 


1,426,699 

1874-75 

- 

- 

5,030,233 

3,742,30.3 

— 

1,287,930 

1875-76 

- 

- 

5,146,157 

4,054,421 

— 

],091,7.’!6 

1876-77 

- 

- 

5,450,007 

4,818.106 

— 

031,901 

1877-78 

- 

- 

5,372,238 

5,372.238 

489,806 

— 

1878-7.0 

- 

- 

5,702,8.98 

4,364,979 

— 

1,337,919 

1870-80 

- 

- 

5,667,875 

3.974,645 

— 

1,693,230 

1880-81 

- 

- 

3,921,412 

2,555,069 

— 

1,366, .343 

1881-82 

- 

- 

3.945,306 

3,312,294 

— 

633,012 

1882-83 

- 

- 

4,110,075 

.3,095,456 

— 

1,014.619 

1883-84 

- 


4,132,642 

3,118,197 

— 

, 1,014,«5 

1884 -S5 

- 


4,146.8-24 

2,935,409 



1,161.415 

1885-86 

- 

, 1 

4,489,541 

3,269,274 


1,2’20,267 

18S6-S7 

- 

- ! 

4,195,070 

3,095,203 


1,099,807 

1887-88 

- 

^ 1 

4,519,311 

3,096,006 


1,423,305 

1888-89 


- 

4,908,506 

3.2.33,4.53 

__ 

1,675,05.3 

1889-00 


- 

4, .388, 213 

2.875,230 


1,512,933 

1890-91 


- 

4,038,295 

3,063,184 



975,111 

1891-92 

- 

- 

4,074,104 

3,077.2-58 



996.,846 

1892-93 

- 

- 

4,524,776 

2,795.321 



1,729,455 

1893-04 

- 

- 

4,710,607 

2,970,470 



1,740.137 

1894-95 

- 


5,23.3,064 

2.667.345 



2,,56.5,719 

1895-96 

- 

- 

5,040,636 

3,704,577 



1,336, 05!» 

1896-97 


- 

4,812,377 

3, ’206,8.30 



1.605,547 

1897-98 


- 

4,620,372 

3,686,821 



933.551 

1898-99 

- 

- 

4,492,326 

3,983,947 



508.379 

1899-00 


- 

3,036,047 

’2,991,-144 



44,603 

1900-01 

- 

- 

2,532,430 

2.532,430 

498,027 * 

— 

1901-02 

- 

- 

2,09 1,174 

2,094,174 

371,406 


1902-03 

- 

-i 

2,205,707 

2,205,707 

1S7,.392 1 

— 

1903-04 

- 

- 

2,270,018 

2,270,018 

442,192 1 

— 

1904-05 


- 

2,3.31,781 

2, .331, 781 

992,420 

— 

1905-06 

- 

- 

2,370.835 

2,370,835 

1,1.34,925 

- - 

1906-07 

- 

- 

1,998,496 

1,998,496 

1,245,885 

— 

1907-08 

- 

- 

2,041,514 

2,041,514 

718.793 

— 

lPOS-09 

- 

- 

1,649,195 

1,649,1.9.5 

90,268 

— 

1909-10 

- 

- 

1,.9S4,31G 

' 1 , 984,316 

995,937 

— 

1910-11 

- 


2,007,340 

2,007.340 

1,040,634 

— 

191] -12 

- 

. 

1,825,970 

1,825.970 

2, 764, .387 

— 

1912-13 

- 

- 

1.854,062 

1,854,062 

3,608.591 

— 

1913-14 

- 

- 

1,952,416 

1,952.416 

3,491,042 

— 

191<1-15 

- 

- 

1.986,467 

1,986,467 

2,389,665 ' 

— 

1915-16 

- 

- 

2,1.31,862 

2,131.862 

3.743,142 

— 

1916-17 

- 

- 

2,225,940 

2,225,940 

5,583,856 



1917-18 

- 

- 

2,263,676 

2.263,676 

6,73.5,002 

— 

1918-19 

- 

- 

2,176,675 

2,176,675 

8,218,906 

— 

Total 

- 

208,344,035 

156,816,708 

44,742,276 

51 ..527.307 





Ket los"- 

- 

6.785,031 


PlG-t 


0 
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I Ofjvr. KviDK.vcf. 
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tVr.iTTEs SrvTr. 
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NKNTS. 


Xtime. 

tSrc. | 
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1 
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1 Pate. 
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Vol. Pago. 

VanisKipli*!. 

Vol. 

I’.sgc. 1 

Gai.cutta — cont. 


1 

i 




j 



Bagley. F, R. 

Cliiof Engineer. State Railways 

23.12.1920 

111. 

10 

3998-1036 

IV. 

38 

13 

( fct 1 ri'il) . 








Ciur, A. C. - 

Aetinir Aironl, B.Y. Ry. - 








Bimcau, H. G. 

Traflic Department ('Prausportu- [ 








Carroll, C. - 

t ion), B.A, Ry. i 

Traffic Department (Commercial), ^ 

3.1.1921 

III. 

14 

4037-4070 

lA'. 

53 

11. 


B.X. Rv. 








Taylor, W. 0. 

Cliiof Emrineer, B.R. R}‘. 








Wj’niie, Sir Trcv- 

ifanatriuir Director, B.N. Ry. Co. - 


III. 

IS 

4071-4122 

IV. 

00 

15 

red VII. 









Ilindloy. C. D. IL - 

Airent, E.I. Rv. - - - '1 

5.1.1.921 

III. 

22 

4123-4169 

IV. 

6.3 

16 

Slierklaii, Col. P. C. 

Ceneral Traffic Manager. E.f. Ry. > 


III. 

28 

4183-4197 


78 

16a 

Purcell, I'j. - 

i Ratos ^Manager, E.T. Rv.- - ) 

7.1.1921 

111. 

38 

4297-4342 




Martin, 0. - 

Martin ifc Co., Calcutta 

,5.1.1921 

III. 

27 

4170-4182 

IV. 

97 

17 

Khaituu, Debi Pra- 

Marwari Association. Calcutta ; 

6.1.1921 

rii. 

30 

4198-4226 

IV. 


IS* 

sad. 

and of liirln Bros.. Calcutta. 






99. 

19. 

Godfrey, .T. .T. - 

AfcLeod & Co. - 


III. 

33 

4227-1248 

IV. 

102 

2'> 

Yeoman, H. F. 

Place, Siddons and Gough, Calcutta 


III. 

35 

4249-4274 




MacKenna, .T. 

Development Coiniuissioner, Burma 

7.1.1921 

III. 

37 

4275-4296 

IV. 

103 

21 

lYarren, Sir Norcot- 

Secretary and Treasurer, Bank of 

»« 

III. 

43 

4343-4364 





Bengal. 








Stuart- \V il llama, S. 

Vice-Chairman, Calcutta Port ^ 








C. 

Commissioners. f 

8.1.1921 

HI. 

46 

4365-4.398 

IV. 

105 

22 

Burns, VT. A. 

Traffic Manatror, Calcutta Port ) 









Commissioners. 

r 

1 

8.1.1921 

in. 

49 

4399-4409 

IV. 

106 

23 

Gliose, S> 'C. 

1 

10.1.1921 

III. 

52 

4441-4454 




1 

11.1.1921 

in. 

57 

4478-4504 

i 



Pattinsoii, .1. 11, 

Cliairiuan. fndian Mining Associa- 

10.1.1921 

III. 

50 

4410-4410 

IV. 

no 

24 

Sen, Bisweswar 

tioii. 

Asst. Sccrotarv, Bengal Rational 


HI. 

54 

4455-4470 

IV. 

111 

25 

Chamber of Commerce. 
-Secrctarv to the Government of 

11.1.1921 

1 

III. 

56 

4171-4477 




IFalsli, C. P. -r 

Bengal, Public IVorks Department. 






1 


Baxter, A. W. 

Iirara 3 'anganj Oliamber of Com- 


III. 

60 

4505-4513 

IV. 

113 

26 


inevco. 








Marshall, S. .il. 

Tata Iron and Steel Coiupanv -") 








Dods, A. IF. 

Indian Iron and Steed Companj' j 








Fau-liiir.st, G. H. 

1- 

12.1.1921 

HI. 

61 

4514-1519 




Bur}-, E. 

Eastern Iron Coinpanj' - - j 








Martin, 11. P. 

Bengal iron Goinpaiij- • - J 








Chaudhnry, K. 

East Indian Railway Passenger.s’ 

13.1.1921 

Ill, 

68 

4520-4531 

IV. 

114 

27 


Association. 






j 


Glfosh, .l.K'. 
Clioudliuri, N". iM. - 

Indian Alining Federation - 7 


III. 

69 

4532-4552 

IV. 

115 

28 

^folan, T. R. 

Coop A. .F ' 

Acting Agent, A.B. Ry. - I 

General Traffic Alanager. A.B.Ry. j 


in. 

71 

4553-4574 

IV. 

! 

29 

Bov, 'i.irit Bhnshuii 

Secretary, Beng.alMohajan Sabha 


III. 

74 

4575-4593 

IV. 

120 

30 

Peat, H. IL - 

Cliairman, Indian .Into Jlills 


III. 

75 

4594-4600 

IV. 

i 122 

31 


.\ssociation. 








U'atson-Smvtli, li. 

I'ice-Prcsident, Bengal Chamber | 
of Commerce. 

14.1.1921 

III. 

76 

4601-4636 

IV. 

I 124 

32 

M. 



89 

4637—1661 


1 


Cochran, A. 

Chairman Indian Engineering 


III. 

84 

4662-4674 

IV. 

127 

33 

- 

Associa tion. 








MADRAS. 









Barnardi.ston, Lieut.- 

Secrotarv to the Government of 

IS. 1. 1921 

in. 

85 

467,5-4731 

IV. 

127 

34 

Col. E. 

Moir, 'P. E. - 

Afadi-as, Public Works Dept. 
(Kail wav Brunch). 






130 

34a 

Late Director of Civil ,Supplies, 


in. 

93 

4732-4744 





Afadras. 








Maeniac, Lieiit.-Col. 

Aireiit, At. and S.AI. Rv. - -) 

19.1.1921 

III. 

95 

4745-4826 

IV. 

130 

Ot> 

C. L. 

[ 








Wathen. F. B. 

Genonil 'Praffic Afanager, Al. and ) 

26.1.1921 

— 

151 

5111-5138 





S.AI. Ry. 








Simpson, .1. h'. 

Chaii-inaii. Afadras Chamber off 






‘ 



Commerce. 






1 


Fra.sei’, Sir Gordon - 

Alember, Aladins Cliambei* of 
ConiTiierce. 

20.1.1921 

in. 

103 

i 4827 -4872 

j 

IV. 

1 1.39 

36 

Symonds, A. P. 

Alomber, Aladi-as Chamber of 




1 





Commerce. J 

1 



i 





0 2 


— 

— 


' OlMT. Kv 

uirscr. 1 

'VinrirN .Stats- 









MKNlja. 


XjJllH'. 


DeMgnutioti, tic. i 

i Date. 

Vo). 

I’nKi',' 


i 








Vo). 1 

I 

ment 


1 

1 


i 




1 

1 

No. 

JUi)!;as— foil/. 










Siiib, jr. A. Ahmed 

Sonthern India Skiri and Hides 

■jo.i.im 

HI. 

108 

•I87;{-1S02 

IV. 

140 

37 

Badslni. 


Alei-eliants’ As.sociation. 



109 

1 


i 

1-11 

38 

Chetty, Sir P. Thytv- 

President, Southern India Chamber 

21.1.10-21 

,111. 

j 480:3-1020 

IV. 

gavnyti. 

Tjaiiib, W 


of Coniineree. 

Deputy Secretary and Treasnicr, 

ff 

Hi. 

1 11-1 

492 1-40.‘50 





Bank of Jlndi-as. 








Ayvaiigar, 0. Oiimis- 

liladi-as Libei-sil Longue 

22.1.1021 

Hi. 

j lit: 

4010-4005 




\vi\my. 

Riio, Dewaii BaliadiU’ 


President, Distrief Board, ( 

22.1.19-21 

HI. 

1 118 

4900-4079 

IV. 

l-i:3 

.30 

51. Kamiioliaiidra. 


Kistna. (. 

2-1.1.1021 

— 

! 12C 

r.022-5057 


1 

147 


JliU'holl, 11. H. G. - 


Chairman, Mndi-as Port Trust 


HI. 

121 

4.080-4098 

IV. 

40 

I}'eiigar, 3^. Partlia- 


Uaihvay Passenger.-,' Associiilion, 


HI. 

l:l-l 

4000-5021 

IV. 

147 

•41 

SiUlltllV. 


Jladras. 








Hassan, Jnuoo 

Peer Muliamcd, 

•> 









Hajee Habib. 
Ayoob, Tar JIulia- 






1 

1 




tneil. ' 

Noor JInliamcd, Haji 

i 

'Rice. Grain and Sugar Jfoi-chant s’ 

2.1.1.1021 

1 

! 111. 

* i:!0 

* .50.58-.'.007 

IV. 

150 

42 

Jamal. 

Jaiioo, Tar JIubained 


1 Association, Madras, 




1 




Lall, Pooran 

Noor Miiliamed, 

J 

1 





I 



Abdul Karim. 






i 



Logan, R. - 

Acting^ AgciH. S-I. Ky. - -1 


HI. 

LSI 

.5008-.')l]0 




Kowbotham, C. S. - 


Deputy TndVic ^l.'ninger, ^ J 

M 




HOMBAY. 










Llovd-Joiie*!, C, IV. • 


Agent, Nizam’s Gnai-anleed .State 

.'31.1.1021 

HI. 

21.7 

r,iao-r,iS(; 

IV. 

151 

4:3 



Railway. 








Jlaonagliieii, 11. P. 

Deputy Chaii'inan, Bombay) j 

1 •’ 10-H 

Ill 

IfiO 

5187-5227 

5228-5237 

IV. 

1.'.2 

•14 

W. 


Oliainborof (Joinwiercct iiiid r j 
Wallace A Co., Boinbav. 3 

2.2.1021 

HI. 

IdSj 

Dalai,- K. 13. Adarji 

President, Distrii-t lloanl. Broach 1 


IH. 

Hio: 

1238-5263 

IV. 

154 

4.'. 

!Mnncbcrji. 










Rumboll, A. C. 

Agent, G.l.P. Bv. - -'l 

•1.2.1021 

in. 

172 

.'.204-5311 

IV. 

J5S 

46 

Ale.vaiider, IV. 

General Traffic Mauagci-, G.l.P. 1 1 

0.2.1021 

111. 

202 

5.'iO:5-.5r.24 


If.l 

•IC.v 



By. 








Hawes, C. A. 

Chief Andit-ji- and .Accountant, 1 


HI. 

1 200 

.5.'>:30-5r>51 

1 





G.l.P. By. j 




i 



•% 

Heiibietliwaitc, H. 

P. 

Godbole, l)ewaii 

Killick, Ai.xoii A Co., Bomliay 

•1.2.1021 

HI. 

178 

5:512-5330 

IV. 

108 

47 

Shapnorteo, Godbole A Co., Alimedu- 


in. 

182 

:.;5iO-.'.3C2 




Bahadur K. R. 


bad. 



1 





Rai-anii, Lalji 

Petit, .lehaiigir Bo- 

1 

') 

1 

j 

1 

i 



1 


niaiiji. 


^Indian Alerchants’ Chiimbcr and j 

.’i.2.1921 

ill. 

181 

r.3G:i-.5:!9G 

IV. 

100 

48 

Jladan, B. F. 

Melita, .1. K. 


1 Bureau. Bombay. 








Thaeker.sey, Sir V'- 

Indian Alillowners’ Association, 


1 



IV. 1 

174 

49 

tlialdas I). 


Bombay-, and Indian Alurehanls' 
Cbamberand Bureau, Boin’oay. 1 


1 






Patel, Govordhaiula.s 


Hon. Secretary, Ahmeilabad 

7.2.1021 

iii.i 

1871 

.■.:397-.5417 

nu 

170 A 

.‘.OA 

1. 


Alillowncr.s’ Association. 






178 

50a 

Reynolds, .1. R. 


Alanager, Port Trust Bailway. ) 


111. 

100 

.‘.418-5430 

IV. 

170 

51 


Bombay. J- 





IV. 



Hatch, G. W. 


Clmiriiinn, Bombay J'ort Trust - } 





170 

52 

AGsvesvaraya. Sir M. 


Dowan of Alysoro (rc/iVed) 

8.2.1921 

HI. 

lOJ 

5437-5-170 

IV. 

ISO 

53 

Tilak, D. 13. 



HI. 

108 

5471- 5485 




Bharmal, Ramji 


Gi-ain Mercliaiits’ A.ssocialion, 

0.2.1.021 

HI. 

200 

54Sti-5.'.02 

IV. 

182 

54 


Bombay. 








Pi-a.sada, , R. S. 


All-India Hindu Sabha ; All-) 








Chaudrika. 


India Railwaymen's Con- j 
foronce; United Pi-ovinces }- 


III. 

207 

5525-5538 

IV, 

185 A 



1 

Zamindars’ Association ; In- j 
dial! Economic Society - J 






105 

50 




OliAL KvlDrNfK. 


Wnmrs Stati-- 
Krxrs. 


Be^ifjiintion, & k . 



Bomuay — COIlt. 

Freeland, ^laj.-Gen. 

•H. F. E. 

Poebey, AV. P. 

Horloy, W. C. 


Hepper, Sir H. A. 

Ijawless. 

Bilimoria, A. J. 
Padsbali, 13. J. 

■Curtis, Sir George - 

Eahinitoola, Sir 
Ibi'abini. 

Hayward, At. H. AV. 

Setalvad, Sir Gbi- 
manlal. 

Halal, Dadiba 

Alerwanjee. 

Mebla, Cbunilal V.- 

Hxissein, Hidaya- 
tullab Gbulain. 
Pavanjype, B. P. 

Dbirajrani, R. B. 

Himatlal. 
‘Doraiswami, S. A^. 


LUCKROAV. 

Harvey, F. J. 
Ander.soii, Licut.-Col. 

C. F. 

Kban, K. B. Alansuv 
- Ali. 

■Izat, Lieut.-Col. AV. 
R.- 

AVostwood, J. 

Slaiio, E. At. • 

Alunune, E. C. 

Laui’ie, G. D. 

Sti’acban, It. C. 

GAAVNPORE. 
Smith, Sir I’bomas - 

Sbake.speav, A. B. - 

Ciiopra, B. N. 

Varsbinie, I. D. 

LHCKROIV. 
A^’orrieres. A. 

Billson, H. G. 


Agent, B.B. it G.T. Ry. - 

Gonor.il 'J'l’aflic Atanager, B.B. it 
C.l. Ry. - - f 

Gbief Auditor and Accountant, 
B.B. it G.I. Ry. - -J 

Hireotor of Development, Bombay 

Tata Sons, Ltd. - - - 3 


Bombay 

Alember, E.vecutivc Gomic 

Bombay 

Alember, Executive Gounc 

Bombay 

Alember, Executive Gounc 

Bombay 

Aterwaniee and Sons, Bombay 


Atinister of H.E. the Govenior of 
Bombay 

Atinister of H.E. the Governor of 
Bombay . . • 

Atinister of H.E. the Govenior of 
Bombay " ' 


Abmedabad. 

Indian Passengers’ and Ti'aflic 
Relief Association, Bombay. 


Ltd. - 

n 

: ;! 

E-veentive 

Council,') 

E.vecutivc 

Council, 

Executive 

Council, 

Executive 

Council, 


10.-2.1921 III. 2II 5552-.3.5nO IV. 

„ HI. 217 5501-5()24 IV. 

„ AL 9 5G2ii-56:35 IV. 

11.2.1921 III. 220 r)63G-.oGG0 

„ A’^. 10 5661-567S 

„ HI. 225 5679-5G97 

11.2.1921 HI. 227 j 569S-5709 IV. 

„ HI. 22S 5710-5722 IV. 


IV. 

212 

60 

rv. 

213 

61 


Til7i?cA^taita!cr^0\tR*Rv 16.2.1921 HI. 229 5723-5757 IV. 215 02 

xiamc iMun.igei, u. IV IV. 2'^ 2 1921 HI •'’54 59‘’9-59l!3 

r 

District Ti'afKc Superintendent 
(Claims), 0. it R. Ej. - I 

Agent, B. it N.W. Ry. - 

Ti-afllc Alanager, B. & R.AV. Ry. - 17.2.1921 HI. 234 5758-5782 IV. 217 03 

Chief Auditor and Accountant, j 
B. itN.AV. Ry. - -J 

Acting Agent and Cliief 7!;nginccr,'t 
R. it K. Ry. - - - I 

Auditoi- and Accountant, R. it}- HI. 237 57S3-580G| lA’. j 221 i 04 

K.Ry.. - . .1 

Ti-ailic Atanager, R. it K. Ry. - J 


Pre.sidcnt, Upper India Chamber') 
of Commerce - - - { 

Alember, Upjier India CliamberC 
of Commerce - - - ) 

Assistant Secretary, United’) 
Provinces Chamber of j 
Commerce - - - '/■ 

Alember, United I’rovinces j 
Cbnmbei' of Commerce - J 


IS.2.1921 HI. 240 5807-5S.53 lAL 2-24 05 


19.2.1921 HI. ! 245 5854-5S99 IV. 225 06 


.Toint Secrotai'y to the Govern-') j 

ment of the United Provinces, i i 

P.AALH. - - -y 2'2.-2.1921 lit. 251 .5900-5928 IV. j -227 07 

Cliief Conservator of Foi'csls. j j i 

United Provinces - -J ! i 






PAirr 2 . — SnTEMEKTS IN CONNECTION WITH WHlCiJ WITNESSES WEK'E NOT 

OuALEY Examined. 


N'an’j’, 

t 

1 

j WiiiTTi x .ST.irr«ir.NT>. 

Viilume. 

1 Pngs. I 

Si^itDjncnt 

Xo. 

Soiitlioni I’mijiil) Kail\vii\- Co. 


1 

1 IV. 


.s9 

The Covci-imieiit ot Beiioul 

— 

.. 

•27(1 

90 

,, „ Buniiii 

— 


•277 

91 

Assam 

— 


2S0 

92 

The Cliief Commissioiioi-. Xurtli- 
West Front iei' J^roviiice. 

— 


2S4 

93 

Tlie llo'vaii of 'I’nivaiieore - 

— 

Tf 

2f^T 

94 

’ITio Finiiiice ^temhor, Alnrwar 

— 

1 

285 

95 

Slate, Jotlli])oi-o. ! 


1 



The Patiala Durbar - - ' 

— 


28(1 

90 

The Political Department, H.E.H. 
the Nizam's (Jovoriiment, Hj’dor- 

— 


2.87 

97 

uhad. 




j 

The Public Work.s Alember, Bikanir 

— 


•287 

9S 

The Baiah of Parlakimedi - 

— 


288 

1)9 

The Resident in Kashmir 

1 


288 

ItK) 

,, Alj'sore 




280 

ini 

TTie Burma Chamber of Commerce 




2Sn 

102 

The Karaclii Chamber of Com- 

— 


•21)2 

10:1 

3MCI*Ce. 





The Cochin Chamber of Commerce 




21):! 

101 

The 'I'liticorin Chamber of Com- 

— 


29T 

105 

Tiicl'ce. 





The Hyderabad (Deccan) Chamber 

— 


2114 

100 

. of Commerce. 





'J'lio .M 3 ’.soro Chamber of Commerce 

— 

T5 

294 and 
29G 

107 and 
107 (n) 

The Native Shaic and Stockbroker.^’ 

— 


291) 

108 

Association, Bombay. 

'The Central Province.s and Borar 





— 


297 

101) 

Jliniiif' A.ssociation. 





The Bomba)’ Native Piece Hoods 
Mcrchant.s’ Association. 

— 

?> 

2.07 and 
299 

11(J and 
110 (a) 

’The Calcutta Ti-adcs A ssociatioii - 




299 

111 

Tlie Aladriis 'I'nides A.ssociation 



202 

112 

Tlie Indian !Morcliants’ Association, 
Kaitichi. 

— 

1 

:103 

113 

"J'lie Secundei-abad Trades Associa- 

— 

1) 

201 

IM 

tion. 





'The Delhi Hindustani Alercantile 

— 


:!04 

115 

Association. 





•Committee representing the com- 

— 


307 

110 

morcial interests of Pcsliatvar. 





'f'he Rangoon Alunicipal Comtnittee 

— 


308 

117 

Achurij’ar, Dewan Jliiltadur V. K. 

l^re.sitlent, District Board, Tanjore 


:10S 

118 

Ramanuja. 




Bigg- Wither, F. H. 

Acting Agent, Burma Ry.s. Co. 


;509 

119 

.Siiiha, Lala Sukhbir 

All-India Hindu Sablm, ^InzalVav* 
nap^ar. 


309 

1-20 

The Natiuir.il Liberiil League. 

— 


309 

121 

Bengal. 





The Indian A.s.sociation. Calcutta - 

— 


310 

122 

Sarkar, P. C. - - - 

Secretary, Bengal Agricultun'sls’ 
Association. 

•1 

312 

123 

Hoare. Miller it Co., Calcutta 

— 


313 

124 

Shaw, Wallace A Co., Madi'as 

— 


314 

125 

Maynard, Sir .lohu - 

Finance Jrember of Council, 
Punjab. 



120 

Hardiman, .7. P. - 

Conimi.s.sioner, Tenasserim Divn., 
Bnrma. 

♦1 

315 

127 

Keith, W. .1. - - - 

Commissioner. Afagwe Divn., 
Burma. 

•» 

3i(; 

128 

AVacha, Sir D. K. - - - 

— 


317 

129 

Laiia, Ha’ishikesh - - - 

— 


32.5 . 

130 

Nfaricair, K. B. Ahmed 'J'liamb)’ 

— 


32t: 

131 

Nlirkar, (1. A. - 

Konkan Sontli-AVe.st Coast Rail- 
way. Bombay. 

■1 

328 

132 

Hearn, Lieut. -Col. G. R. 

I'lngiueer-in-Chief.Kliy her Rail way 


329 

133 

Udani, Manilnl H. - 

Vakil, High Court, Rajkot 


330 

134 

Hormusiee. Hirjeebhoy 

Hormu.sjee Nowrojec ir Co., Yeot- 
t.ial. 

H 

1*02 

I *>.■> 

Alehta, S. B. - - - 

Manager. Empress Mills, N.igpiir- 


332 

130 

La.vininai-ayan, R. S. D. 

Of Karaptce ... 

WM 

340 

137 









100 


PAKT S. — Statements kvomidhsQ Tncrevsi; ot J.vnh ilvMcsiir. nun m xiin 

CONSTRUOTtON on Haiiavays. 


-Niimp. 


Govoniinuiit of iliulrn'!, Kovcnun Dr'pt. - 
Seltleiiii'Tit Cominif-sioiior and Dirt'olor of 
Latul Hocoi'ds, Uombny. 

Town.'-ciid, C. A. H. - - - 

Dalai, K. H. Adarji MaiK'licrji 
Agent, Ahsatn-llemral Hj'. 

Government of (lie Ceiitrsil IVovince-, 
Survey and Settleinont Dcparlment. 
Stetvarn'n. M. . - - . 


f 

1 


f 

} 

i 

IV. i 


. 

1 

3D. 

Dinctor of Aj'neiillore, l’iiiijal> - i 

1 

-■J f7 

Pre'iiileiit. DDtilet lloaril, Bmacli • ■ 

! 

3 {7 

\ 

1 

*» 1 

3t« 

j 

1 

3 in 

Depute' DomtitK-inaet. GonilJiinir i 

" 1 

Ui't 

DiMrlel. P.P. { 

£ 



i 


/ 



